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THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

The  reigns  of  the  female  sovereigns  of  no  longer  any  mystery  for  us.  We  know 
England  hold  a  remarkable  position  in  when  they  will  come  as  well  as  we  know 
our  annals.  Perhaps  as  a  little  compen-  when  the  omnibus  will  pass  the  comer  of 
sation  for  the  ill-treatment  which  their  the  street ;  but  we  do  not  know  when  the 
sex  has  always  had  in  literature,  it  has  so  law  of  mental  evolution  will  bring  such 
happened  that  the  two  great  epochs  un-  constellations  as  those  which  adorned 
der  which  letters  have  specially  flourished  the  “  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth” 
in  our  country  have  been  those  of  our  into  our  firmament  again,  or  vary  them, 
two  queen-regnants,  in  themselves  as  un-  as  in  the  combinations  which  still  make 


like  as  two  human  creatures  could  well 
be  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  reason 
why  the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  have 
always  specially  attracted  the  attention 
of  men  of  letters.  But  it  has  not  been 
literature  alone  that  has  given  them  im¬ 
portance.  In  both  cases  these  epochs 
themselves  wxre  of  the  most  critical  char¬ 
acter,  full  of  the  surgings  of  new  ele¬ 
ments,  the  struggles  of  new  forces  with 
the  old,  and  the  full  tide  of  one  and  an¬ 
other  of  those  great  waves  of  mental  en¬ 
ergy  which  seem  to  rise  and  fall  periodi¬ 
cally  among  men,  though  without  leaving 
any  trace  by  which  their  recurrence  can 
be  calculated.  Comets  and  eclipses  have 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  4. 


glorious,  though  with  a  less  exuberant 
light,  the  age  of  Anne.  We  are  afraid  the 
days  of  Victoria  will  not  shine  with  a 
similar  lustre  ;  but  as  we  are  not  specta¬ 
tors,  but  actors  in  the  drama  at  this 
present  moment,  we  may  leave  that  cal¬ 
culation  to  those  who  come  after  us.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  enough  to  mark  how 
curious  is  the  recurrence  of  these  high 
tides  of  energy  and  genius  in  the  race, 
and  how  little  they  are  traceable  to  any 
conscious  agencies,  or  come  under  any 
established  laws.  Why,  for  instance,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  ethereal  soul  of 
the  poet,  did  military  genius  leap  over 
more  than  half  a  century  from  Marlbor- 
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ough  to  Wellington  ?  And  why,  oh  why, 
has  no  one  appeared  since  worthy  to  hold 
the  candle  to  those  great  soldiers  ?  These 
are  phenomena  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  or  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  Mr.  Galton.  All  other  ebb- 
ings  and  flowings  may  be  gauged  and 
tabulated  ;  but  here  is  a  kind  of  high  and 
low  tide,  which  is  controlled  by  no  moon, 
and  foreseen  by  no  astronomer.  When 
it  comes  it  awakens  the  world,  if  not  di¬ 
rectly  to  applause  and  admiration,  at 
least  to  the  struggle  of  new  forces,  and 
the  exhilarating  consciousness  of  life  re¬ 
newed.  The  general  course  of  living  is 
stimulated,  and  every  drop  of  salt  water 
in  every  wave  rises  so  much  the  higher 
upon  the  beach,  dashes  with  more  ex¬ 
ultant  foam  of  storm  upon  the  rocks. 
And  those  ages  stand  out  upon  the  duller 
level  with  a  freshening  of  interest,  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  dramatic  call  upon  our  sym¬ 
pathies.  They  detach  themselves  from 
the  background  in  which  the  great  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  world  are  always  lumbering 
on,  more  or  less  dully,  and  make  us  aware 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  good 
or  for  evil  in  the  intervals.  In  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time  the  great  passion  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  national  life  was  preparing  ;  but  the 
stream  had  only  gained  grandeur  and 
force  and  nobility  by  that  swelling  of  all 
its  currents  which  preceded  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  In  Anne’s  time  chaos  was  sub¬ 
siding  once  more,  the  torrents  calming 
down  into  their  channels,  the  streams  col¬ 
lecting  to  All  the  national  veins.  Or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  these  two  great  and 
wealthy  epochs  of  history  are  like  the 
banks  between  which  a  raging  and  tumult¬ 
uous  stream  is  making  its  furious  way. 
From  one  eminence  the  clear-sighted 
spectator  might  foresee  a  national  agony 
of  troubles  to  come,  and  from  the  other 
could  look  back  upon  dangers  miracu¬ 
lously  overcome,  and  a  passage  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  ark  of  safety  through 
storm  and  peril. 

And’even  the  most  abstract  of  histori¬ 
ans — the  writers  to  whom  men  are  not  men 
but  only  officials  in  the  long  procession 
of  events,  kings  and  statesmen  and  gen¬ 
erals — must  permit  a  certain  personality 
to  appear  when  a  woman  holds,  even 
nominally,  the  chief  place  in  the  historic 
scene.  The  group  which  surrounds 
Queen  Anne  is  remarkable  in  various 
ways.  It  is  not  that  she  herself  has,  like 


her  great  predecessor,  any  touch  of  gen¬ 
ius,  or  even  of  that  intense  and  large  in¬ 
dividuality  which  often  takes  the  place  of 
genius,  to  make  her  remarkable  ;  but 
there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  great 
and  the  paltry  in  her  immediate  circle, 
and  in  the  influences  that  move  that  circle 
so  wonderful  a  combination  of  motives 
and  objects  that  are  imperial  in  their  vast 
importance,  with  impulses  and  babble 
which  are  scarcely  superior  to  a  house¬ 
keeper’s  room — that  the  comic  and  the 
tragical,  the  familiar  and  the  heroic,  get 
mixed  up  in  a  way  which  never  surely 
was  seen  before  on  so  exalted  a  stage. 
The  most  conventional  type  of  female 
government,  the  hackneyed  devices  of 
broad  comedy,  to  show  how  intriguing 
waiting-maids  can  manage  a  stupid  mis¬ 
tress,  could  not  have  been  more  perfectly 
realized  than  in  this  chapter  of  the  great 
epic  of  English  story  ;  and  yet  the  men 
pushed  in  and  out  of  office  by  these  Abi¬ 
gails  were  such  men  as  Marlborough  and 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
came  to  no  fatal  break-down  under  their 
influence.  This  strange  group  at  the 
head  of  affairs  adds  a  whimsical  element 
to  the  great  tale  which  is  in  some  respects 
so  majestic  and  in  others  so  trivial  ;  and 
in  conformity  with  this  strange  conjunc¬ 
tion,  the  age  itself  sweeps  along — so 
great,  so  polished,  so  courtly  ;  so  mean, 
so  rude,  so  brutal  ;  so  full  of  piety  and 
simplicity,  and  the  most  depraved  morals 
and  the  loudest  vice  ;  swearing  like  the 
coarsest  trooper,  yet  writing  like  Ad¬ 
dison — that  the  paradox  is  kept  up 
throughout,  and  enters  into  every  detail. 

It  is  scarcely,  however,  the  curious 
manifestations  of  character  or  pictur¬ 
esque  contrasts  of  national  life  which  so 
abound  in  the  age  of  Anne,  which  have 
been  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton’s*  leading  in¬ 
ducement  to  add  this  fine  and  full  study 
of  an  epoch  so  important,  to  the  valuable 
history  of  Scotland  which  we  already  owe 
to  him,  and  of  which  it  is  the  natural  cor¬ 
ollary  and  conclusion.  Though  his  work 
is  full  of  lively  and  graphic  touches,  the 
reader  is  aware  that  it  is  not  his  custom 
to  present  a  series  of  word-pictures  in 
place  of  a  sustained  and  serious  narra¬ 
tive.  Neither  is  there  any  fear  that  he 

*  A  Histoiy  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
By  John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L.,  Ilistoriogra- 
pher- Royal  for  Scotland.  3  Vols.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1880. 
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will  take  refuge  in  the  abundant  gossip 
of  the  time,  by  way  of  amusing  our 
minds,  and  withdrawing  them  from  the 
great  threads  of  meaning  which  traverse 
all,  but  which,  amid  the  confusion  of 
warp  and  weft,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
keep  bold  upon.  So  far  as  Scotch  affairs 
are  coocerned,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
natural  sequel  of  his  great  history.  The 
Revolution  Settlement,  with  which  that 
valuable  work  concludes,  important  as  it 
was,  still  left  many  points  which  were 
capable  of  l)eing  reopened.  It  was  a  kind 
of  betrothal  rather  than  marriage  of  two 
very  different,  in  some  particulars  dis¬ 
similar  and  often  jarring  companions, 
neither  of  whom  was  much  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  other,  and  for  whose  future 
accord  and  conjugal  jogging  on  together, 
with  no  more  than  lawful  bickering,  very 
substantial  pledges  had  to  be  taken.  If 
the  bridegroom  was  arrogant  and  over¬ 
bearing,  the  bride  was  grim  and  fierce  be¬ 
yond  the  use  even  of  mediaeval  heroines; 
and  as  in  every  betrothal  there  is  always 
a  possibility  still  of  severance,  so  in  this 
one  there  were  moments  when  the  silken 
leash  was  strained  to  its  utmost,  and  one 
or  the  other  ready  to  fling  off  the  bond¬ 
age,  and  stamp  upon  the  uncompleted 
contract.  The  story  of  the  concluding 
passages,  and  of  the  accomplished  fact 
of  the  Union,  is  told  more  clearly  and 
more  fully  in  these  pages  than  it  has  yet 
been  told,  with  an  indication  of  the  vital 
points  of  difference,  which  only  an  au¬ 
thority  at  once  in  Scotch  law  and  history 
could  have  so  thoroughly  mastered  ;  and 
very  interesting  is  the  contrast  and  coup¬ 
ling  of  the  two  powers,  w^ho,  the  legal 
fetters  once  forged,  have  on  the  whole 
kept  on  their  way  with  so  much  har¬ 
mony,  and  as  much  mutual  comprehen¬ 
sion  as  perhaps  was  possible.  This  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  of  the  separate  annals  of 
his  country  Dr.  Burton  owed  to  us,  and 
he  has  paid  the  debt  thoroughly. 

But  even  the  Union,  important  as  it  is, 
is  but  one  of  the  events  in  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  the  great  animating  thought  and 
inspiration  of  which  were  the  Protestant 
succession — a  principle  which  made  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  period — notwithstanding  all 
the  difference  of  politics,  lively  enough 
and  warlike  at  all  times — more  surely  a 
unanimous  nation  than  she  had  ever 
been.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly 
the  profound  distrust  with  which  the 


Catholic  creed  had  imbued  the  whole 
race  than  this  passionate  national  senti¬ 
ment.  The  great  Protestant  King  Wil¬ 
liam  had  lived  and  died  unbeloved  and 
unsympathetic  ;  a  great  man,  no  doubt, 
but  one  who  neither  conciliated  the  preju¬ 
dices  nor  attracted  the  affections  of  the 
country,  which  he  on  his  side  did  not 
love  ;  and  the  choice  of  the  new  line  in 
which  the  crown  was  to  descend  was  one 
which  must  have  wounded  the  beliefs  and 
inclinations  of  many  in  a  country  where 
primogeniture  has  outlived  all  changes. 
Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  character 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  call  forth 
national  enthusiasm.  The  narrow  mind, 
.which  so  often  goes  with  narrow  posses¬ 
sions — a  strong  nationality  totally  alien 
from  our  own  (notwithstanding  those 
strenuous  relationships  of  race  which 
were  not  discovered,  or,  at  least,  insisted 
\q)on,  till  long  after),  and  manners  which 
were  neither  charming  in  themselves  nor 
capable  of  modification — made  the  for¬ 
eign  Elector,  the  “  German  lairdie,”  in 
his  own  person,  a  figure  most  unlikely  to 
call  forth  any  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Burton 
speaks  of  this  contemptuous  nickname  as 
a  proof  of  the  popular  misconception  of 
the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  house 
from  which  we  sought  our  reisming  line. 
But  the  six-and-thirty  quarterings  of 
Teutonic  heraldry  have  never  been  im¬ 
pressive  to  the  English  intelligence,  and 
we  doubt  whether  the  fullest  understand¬ 
ing  of  them  would  have  much  changed 
the  sentiment  which  suggested  that  fe¬ 
licitous  title.  Nobody  knows  better  than, 
our  historian,  or  has  more  clearly  pointed 
out,  the  intolerant  insularism  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  other  people,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  national  characteristics  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  ;  and  a  tremendous  weight  of 
pedigree  overbalancing  a  meagre  estate 
has  always  been  a  favorite  object  of  de¬ 
rision  ;  but  this  makes  the  extraordinary 
unanimity  of  the  national  sentiment  only 
the  more  apparent.  Whatever  was  to 
happen  to  the  nation,  one  thing  it  was  re¬ 
solved  should  not  happen.  England 
might  have  a  monarch  she  hated.  Such 
a  thing  had  been,  and  had  been  endured  ; 
but  a  Popish  king  she  would  not  tolerate. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  by  no 
means  insignificant  Jacobite  party,  and 
of  a  large  class,  which,  without  courage 
enough  to  be  Jacobite,  had  romantic 
leanings  that  way,  or  a  kind  of  fantastic 
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sympathy  with  a  fallen  king  and  banished 
race,  this  feeling  was  so  general  that  agi¬ 
tation,  great  and  universal  enough  to  be 
called  unanimous,  sprang  up  in  a  moment 
at  any  menace  from  St.  Germains,  or  any 
hint  of  interference  from  France.  The 
English  people  were  under  the  influence 
of  a  scare,  as  the  French  people  have 
been  in  recent  days.  When  a  nation 
takes  fright  it  is  generally  for  no  small 
matter,  nor  is  the  panic  an  easy  thing  to 
deal  with.  We  indeed  pretend  to  smile 
when  we  see  the  passionate  terror  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  Channel  for  the  red 
ghost  of  Revolution,  of  which  they  have 
so  much  better  a  knowledge  than  we  have. 
But  the  same  agony  of  fear  confused 
men’s  judgments  in  Queen  Anne’s  day, 
in  respect  to  her  possible  successors.  At 
the  merest  glimpse  of  a  returning  Stew¬ 
art  the  country  entirely  lost  its  self-pos¬ 
session.  And  from  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  to  the  sermon  of  a  popular 
preacher  in  St.  Paul’s,  every  thing  that 
could  by  the  remotest  construction  lead 
toward  this  end  brought  on  a  ht  of  that 
furious  fear  which  is  one  of  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  of  passions. 

Dr.  Burton  keeps  the  action  of  this 
^reat  national  influence  very  clearly  be¬ 
fore  us — not  allowing  himself  to  be  led 
away  as  so  many  are  by  the  exciting  and 
’brilliant  details  of  the  war  itself  to  a  for- 
Igetfulness  of  its  great  inspiration.  Most 
of  us,  to  tell  the  truth,  recall  only  with 
an  effort  the  reason  why  Blenheim  was 
•fought  at  all.  We  are  as  much  at  a  loss 
'.as  Southey’s  peasant  children  to  remem- 
'ber  “  what  good  came  of  it  at  last,”  and 

what  they  killed  each  other  for.”  The 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession — the  ques- 
^tion  whether  Philip  of  France  or  Charles 
-of  Austria  should  fill  the  vacant  throne 
— does  not  seem  a  question  to  move  the 
•world,  or,  above  all,  to  carry  British 
■troops  and  British  money  into  all  the 
•fastnesses  of  the  Continent.  But  the 
preponderance  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
touched  England  with  a  far  more  vivid 
•sense  of  danger  then  than  when,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  Marlborough’s  great 
•successor  Wellington,  with  one  of  these 
strange  repetitions  so  common  in  history, 
•once  more  confronted  the  encroaching 
power  of  France  at  the  head  of  a  great 
European  resistance  to  the  universal  con- 
•queror.  Napoleon  frightened  us  a  little, 
too,  with  threats  of  an  invasion  ;  but  the 
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possible  predominance  of  Louis  XIV. 
over  half  a  world  made  England  fly  to 
her  weapons  with  passionate  alarm  and 
determination.  She  saw  as-  the  conclu¬ 
sion  not  only  the  distant  danger  of  a  too 
great  monarch  who  should  wear  the 
united  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  but 
of  a  Catholic  crusade,  which  should  bring 
back  another  Charles,  with  a  train  of 
priests,  and  all  those  principles  of  des¬ 
potism  which  her  soul  scarcely  loathed 
more  than  it  loathed  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  mass.  The  present  generation  is  apt 
to  laugh  at  the  balance  of  power  ;  and 
probably,  had  the  German  conqueror  of 
1871  found  it  possible  to  croquer  another 
kingdom  or  two  in  addition  to  the  big 
morsel  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  England 
would  still  have  looked  on  with  much 
tranquillity.  But  we  have  no  Pretenders 
nowadays,  any  more  than  they  had  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  old 
times. 

This  struggle  for  the  firm  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Protestant  succession,  of 
which  the  great  wars  of  Marlborough 
were  but  one  of  the  products,  was  the 
very  soul  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  She  was, 
almost  more  than  any  other  sovereign,  a 
mere  tenant — no  possessor  of  the  throne. 
"Aprh  mot  U  deluge”  might  have  been 
said  of  her  with  as  much  reason,  though 
happily  less  verification  of  the  prophecy, 
than  occurred  in  the  case  of  her  contem¬ 
porary.  And  till  the  last  moment  of  her 
life  there  were  still  a  hundred  chances 
that  all  the  elaborate  precautions  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  time,  all  the  efforts 
ot  arms  and  outlay  of  blood  and  money, 
might  prove  of  no  avail,  and  the  old 
struggle  recommence  again.  To  the  de¬ 
termined  stand  made  by  the  nation  and 
its  great  leaders  during  this  critical 
period,  England  owes  it  that  the  two  ro¬ 
mantic  insurrections  of  1715  and  1745 — 
with  which  it  is  impossible,  on  the  other 
ha|jd,  not  to  feel  a  personal  sympathy — 
have  remained  in  the  category  of  roman¬ 
tic  and  tragic  episodes,  and  never  really 
touched  the  substituted  royalty  which  the 
country  had  deliberately  chosen — not  a 
lovely,  or  dignified,  or  much-beloved 
substitution,  but  yet  the  choice  of  the 
nation,  and  justifying  that  choice. 

But  what  an  eventful  and  bustling  life, 
forgetful,  except  by  fits  and  starts,  of 
any  great  national  principle  at  all,  though 
always  ready  to  respond  to  any  appeal  in 
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support  of  it,  occupies  the  foreground 
behind  which  the  lines  of  the  national 
destiny  were  being  worked  so  firmly  into 
the  great  web  !  Did  Marlborough  him¬ 
self  mean  much  more  than  beating  the 
French  and  winning  every  battle  that 
lay  in  his  way  ?  Most  of  the  statesmen 
who  thus  tenaciously  and  stoutly  worked 
at  the  pulling  down  of  the  French  power, 
and  the  keeping  out  of  the  Catholic  line, 
had  coquetted  with  both  in  their  day  ; 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  meaning  there  was  in  the  almost 
brutal  determination  with  which  the  mass 
of  the  population  backed  up  those  helms¬ 
men  of  the  national  bark  who  guided 
the  ship  so  strongly  on  one  course, 
without  ever  banishing  from  their  minds 
the  possibility  of  having  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  change  to  another.  Perhaps 
the  fact  is  that  the  unrecisoning  force  of 
popular  prejudice,  and  strong  and  bitter 
resentment  of  national  recollection 
against  Rome  and  J  ames,  had,  after  all, 
more  power  in  determining  that  course 
than  all  the  convictions  of  the  great 
steersmen,  and  that  the  mob  really  cared 
more  for  Protestant  ascendency  than  the 
ministers.  But  everybody  cared  for 
beating  the  French,  whatever  was  to  be 
the  issue  :  that  was  an  evident  and  glori¬ 
ous  good,  let  the  conclusions  be  what 
they  might ;  and  in  the  mean  time  every 
kind  of  stirring  business  and  pleasure 
was  going  on  before  the  footlights,  while 
the  cannon  roared  in  the  middle  distance, 
and,  behind  all,  the  leaders  of  the  time 
watched  and  tested  the  completeness  of 
the  enemy’s  overthrow,  the  reasons  that 
might  occur  for  staying  their  hand,  the 
silent  change  of  the  situation,  procured 
in  a  moment,  not  by  any  great  battle,  but 
by  a  touch  of  Providence.  Dr.  Burton, 
though  he  has  not  fallen  into  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  character-painting,  has  yet  given 
due  attention  to  the  curious  group  which 
stands  foremost  on  this  crowded  scene. 
On  the  whole  he  is  very  favorable  to 
Marlborough.  Fortunately  the  limited 
period  which  he  treats  includes  the  best 
portion  only  of  the  great  soldier's  life  ; 
and  the  historian  allows  that  it  is  “a 
satisfaction  not  to  be  responsible  for 
an  investigation  and  final  estimate  of 
his  conduct  throughout  the  twelve  pre¬ 
vious  years.”  We  will  not  go  beyond 
our  sphere  by  attempting  investigations 
from  which  Dr.  Burton  is  glad  to  be  re- 
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lieved,  Marlborough’s  great  love  for  his 
wife — who,  remarkable  woman  as  she  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  must  have  been  some¬ 
what  trying  on  occasions,  but  who 
never  seems  to  have  experienced  any 
thing  but  the  utmost  devotion  from 
her  husband — invests  with  a  curious  do¬ 
mestic  halo  the  least  peaceable  figure  of 
an  age  in  which  domestic  virtue  was  cer¬ 
tainly  little  prominent.  The  great  gen¬ 
eral,  with  his  head  full  of  strategy  and 
warlike  contrivances,  and  the  lives  of 
thousands  in  his  hands,  who,  having 
parted  with  his  wife  while  she  was  angry, 
receives  her  "  dear  letter”  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  almost  abject  gratitude,  declar¬ 
ing  that  till  he  received  it  his  life  was  of 
no  value,  and  he  did  not  care  what  be¬ 
came  of  him,  is  at  once  whimsical  and 
touching  in  his  tenderness.  We  may 
quote,  however.  Dr.  Burton’s  estimate  of 
Marlborough  under  circumstances  more 
greatly  important  in  the  full  course  of 
his  splendid  career. 

“  Unlike  most  men  of  great  firmness  and 
self-reliance,  Marlborough  courted  counsel  and 
discussion.  He  could  conduct  it  with  abso¬ 
lute  calmness  and  courtesy.  On  his  own  clear 
views  of  what  was  to  be  done  it  had  no  effect, 
but  it  gained  him  coadjutors  ;  for  he  was,  like 
Wolsey,  fair-spoken  and  persuasive.  His 
patience  was  inexhaustible.  He  was  cautious, 
but  his  caution  had  its  corrective  in  an  un¬ 
matched  promptitude  of  vision.  He  thus 
never  committed  a  rash  act,  and  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  for  striking  an  effective 
blow.  His  fertility  in  resources  made  him  less 
amenable  to  disappointment  when  his  favorite 
sefaeme  was  thwarted  than  men  of  smaller  re¬ 
sources  whose  mind  contains  but  one  scheme 
at  a  time,  and  that  being  forbidden,  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  other  resource,  and  helpless.  To  him, 
if  one  way  were  closed  there  was  ever  another 
opening.  He  felt  secure  in  himself ;  be  the 
conditions  that  were  to  be  wrought  with  what 
they  might,  he  would  bring  out  of  them  re¬ 
sults  which  no  other  man  could  effect. 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  man 
whose  communications  ranged  through  so 
many  strata  of  social  grade  as  his.  They 
passed  through  the  whole  world  of  Europe, 
from  the  emperor,  who  was  still  by  courtesy 
the  chief  of  kings,  through  various  grades  of 
royalty  into  still  more  numerous  grades  of 
nobility,  till  they  reached  the  riff-raff  brought 
out  of  the  dregs  of  the  various  nations  by  the 
recruiter  or  the  crimp.  Having  had  the  ardu¬ 
ous  duty  of  thus  addressing  men  far  above 
himself  in  rank,  and  of  addressing  in  remon¬ 
strance,  in  rebuke,  sometimes  in  menace,  he 
knew  and  practised  the  maxim  that  a  strict 
observance  of  etiquette  in  communication  with 
superiors  is  the  way  to  save  the  inferior  man’s 
self-respect  and  true  position  from  invasion  by 
the  higher  power.  .  .  .  Marlborough’s 
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dealing  with  the  petty  soirereignties  owning 
these  outlying  contingents  remains  as  a  briU 
liant  specimen  of  the  firm  and  the  conciliatory 
in  the  management  of  men.  He  is  invariably 
courteous.  Tendering  advice  or  even  objec¬ 
tion  is  a  favor.  If  he  has  to  press  hard,  his 
tone  is  supplicatory  rather  than  imperious,  and 
there  are  no  bounds  to  the  merit  and  distinc¬ 
tion  he  is  prepared  to  concede  to  those  who 
will  give  their  invaluable  co-operation  to  his 
next  great  project.  .  .  .  The  most  confi¬ 

dential  of  his  communications”  (Dr.  Burton 
adds  in  another  place)  ”  were  in  the  possession 
of  his  kinsman  *  in  the  English  Treasury,  who 
so  faithfully  supplied  him  with  the  equipments 
and  material  supplies  for  the  great  project. 
But  even  Godolphin  knew  not  whither  the 
army  was  ultimately  to  march  ;  and,  indeed, 
Marlborough  himself  did  not  know  ;  but  it 
was  part  of  the  flexible  power  that  led  him  al¬ 
ways  to  a  victory,  and  never  to  a  defeat,  or 
even  a  failure,  that  he  could  change  his  pur¬ 
pose  at  a  moment’s  warning  when  he  examined 
the  surrounding  conditions.  He  was  like  the 
engineer  among  a  vast  apparatus  of  powerful 
machinery,  who,  by  gently  turning  a  handle  in 
a  disk,  can  change  the  direction  in  which  his 
potent  enginery  works  or  even  utterly  reverse 
the  whole  process.” 

This  fine  and  splendid  figure  does  not, 
however,  push  out  of  sight,  though  it 
might  well  do  so,  the  homely  royal  pair 
— the  queen,  whose  individuality  Dr. 
Burton  takes  a  little  pains  to  note  when 
he  can,  in  all  its  modest  ^manifestations, 
and  the  royal  consort,  who  was  so  pro¬ 
foundly  unlike  the  idea  which,  in  these 
days,  we  have  been  enabled  to  form  of 
what  a  royal  consort  might  be.  It  is 
Lord  Stanhope,  we  think,  who  says,  with 
unusual  humor,  that  if  there  was  a  duller 
person  in  the  country  than  her  Majesty 
herself,  it  was  her  Majesty's  husband. 
And  Dr.  Burton  affords  us  a  glimpse  of 
this  harmless  personage,  so  utterly  insig¬ 
nificant  and  unimportant  in  the  story  of 
his  wife’s  reign,  which  relieves  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  dignified  group  that  held 
the  fate  of  the  country  in  its  hands. 
'*  The  one  thing  for  which  Prince  George 
is  chiefly  known  to  the  world,”  our  his¬ 
torian  says,  “  is  the  occasion  when  his 
monotonous  stupidity  prompted  the  soli¬ 
tary  jest  that  twinkles  through  the  gloomy 
career  and  character  of  King  J ames  ;  and 
it  came  at  the  gloomiest  moment  of  his 
days,  when  his  family  and  kindred  were 
one  by  one  deserting  him.”  We  are  in- 

*  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
Dr.  Burton  should  insist  that  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  were  kinsmen.  The  son  of  one 
married  the  daughter  of  the  other  ;  but  this  is 
merely  family  connection,  not  relationship. 


debted,  however,  to  another  writer  for 
the  comical-rucful  picture  of  poor  Est- 
il-possible,  ”  in  w'hich,  out  of  the  “  mo¬ 
notonous  stupidity”  so  well  character¬ 
ized,  there  breaks  a  dull  reflection  of  the 
same  kind  of  piteous  humor.  When  the 
agitation  against  Occasional  Conformity 
was  at  its  height.  Prince  George,  w’e  are 
told,  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
vote  for  the  bill  abolishing  it,  which  was 
strongly  promoted  by  the  High  Church 
party.  The  dutiful  husband  did  as  he 
was  told  ;  but  being  himself  only  an  Oc¬ 
casional  Conformist,  and  keeping  up  his 
little  Lutheran  chapel  for  his  own  spir¬ 
itual  consolation,  did  it  against  the  grain, 
and  whispered  to  the  leader  of  the  Op¬ 
position,  “  My  heart  is  vid  you,”  as  he 
went  into  the. orthodox  lobby.  Poor 
royal  Dane  !  happy  for  him  that  he  was 
not  bom  to  set  right  those  times  which 
were  out  of  joint.  ”  It  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand,”  Dr.  Burton  says,  "  how  one 
not  incapacitated  by  mental  disease  could 
have  kept  so  entirely  out  of  the  notice  of 
the  world.”  Nothing  can  be  more  likely 
than  that  it  was  the  entire  want  of  sup¬ 
port  and  backing-up  from  her  husband 
which  made  Anne  herself  so  dependent 
on  her  friends  ;  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  sentimentalities  of  their  cor¬ 
respondence,  there  is  something  very 
touching  in  the  forlorn  queen's  constant 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  sustaining 
force  of  her  high-spirited  favorite — that 
imperious  duchess,  whom  even  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ton,  like  everybody  else,  treats  with  jocu¬ 
lar  familiarity  as  Sarah.  Here  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  curious  qualities  inherent  in 
names.  If  my  Lady  Marlborough’s  name 
had  been  Mary,  would  any  of  her  numer¬ 
ous  historians  have  ventured  on  such  a 
familiar  use  of  it  ?  We  think  not. 

The  queen  is  fat,  and  not  very  digni¬ 
fied  ;  but  she  is  always  simple  and  kind, 
at  least  until  the  jar  comes.  When  the 
poor  little  Duke  of  Gloucester  died,  and 
Anne  became  childless,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  her  adoption  of  the  title  “  unfor¬ 
tunate”  in  her  simple  letters  which  goes 
to  the  reader’s  heart.  A  mother  of  many 
children,  but  childless,  the  wife  of  a 
harmless  drone,  separated  from  all  her 
natural  kindred,  what  was  the  simple 
soul  to  do  but  to  surround  herself  with 
that  little  band  of  friends  ?  When  Marl¬ 
borough’s  only  son  died,  she  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  them,  protesting  that 
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only  those  who  knew  the  same  grief  could 
comfort  each  other.  In  this,  as  in  the 
heart  of  many  a  humble  sufferer,  lay  the 
tragedy  of  her  life.  Otherwise  there  is 
nothing  disagreeable  in  the  little  affecta¬ 
tion  of  homely  names  which  she  adopted 
after  the  fashion  of  her  time.  She  called 
the  splendid  pair  who  hold  in  history  a 
position  so  much  more  brilliant  than  her 
own,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  ;  and  Dutch 
William,  her  brother-in-law,  was  Mr. 
Caliban — a  name  in  which  a  little  faint 
fun  combines  with  the  domestic  spiteful* 
ness  which  prevails  in  almost  every  co¬ 
terie.  “  Poor  unfortunate  Morley”  is 
not  so  clever  as  any  of  those  fine  people  ; 
but  the  roundabout,  plump,  motherly 
Majesty,  who  suggests  the  duchess’s 
housekeeper  rather  than  her  sovereign, 
was  by  no  means  without  color  or  char¬ 
acter.  Mrs.  Freeman  cares  no  more  for 
the  Church  than  for  any  thing  else  that 
sfands  in  her  path  ;  but  the  queen  makes 
an  unwavering  stand  for  it,  and  takes  her 
own  way,  with  a  mild  determination 
which  shows  that  there  is  nothing  abject 
in  her  dependence  on  her  friend.  Dr. 
Burton’s  apology  for  Anne  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  her  position  is  well  worthy  the 
reader’s  attention,  and  treats  the  subject 
with  a  justice  rarely  awarded  to  her. 

‘‘  The  growth  of  her  friendships  is  touching 
in  itself,  as  an  effort  to  find  something  in  the 
world  dearer  than  greatness  and  power,  and  to 
enjoy  a  little  of  that  simple  life — so  hard  to  be 
reached  from  the  steps  .of  the  throne — where 
friends  can  confide  their  thoughts  and  aspira¬ 
tions  to  each  other  without  their  being  trum- 
pet-tongued  by  the  unscrupulous  favorites  that 
haunt  the  steps  of  royalty.  And  if  it  was  a 
weakness,  it  was  grandly  exercised — it  gained 
for  the  recasting  of  Europe  that  one  whose 
name  is  yet  the  greatest  among  warriors — if 
we  count  in  our  estimate'only  those  whose  sci¬ 
ence  and  achievements  we  know  with  sufficient 
distinctness  for  comparison.  It  secured  the 
greatest  financial  minister  that  ever  ruled 
Britain.” 

And  when  the  quarrel  ensued  which 
has  pointed  a  foolish  moral  ever  since 
about  female  squabbles  and  friendships, 
and  Mrs.  Masham  (once  more  a  woman 
unfortunate  in  her  name — for  who  can  re¬ 
frain  from  making  a  jest  about  Abigail  ?) 
succeeded  the  duchess,  the  statesmen 
that  waiting-woman  brought  in  her  train 
were  respectable  specimens  of  persons 
introduced  by  the  back-stairs.  Had 
Queen  Anne  been  surrounded  by  all  the 
wisest  sages  in  her  empire,  it  is  to  be 
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doubted  whether  she  could  have  done 
much  belter  than  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin,  Harley  and  St.  John  ;  who,  in¬ 
deed,  were  anything  but  immaculate, 
but  yet  as  unlike  the  pretty  gentlemen  of 
a  chambermaid’s  favor  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  So  much  should  be  said  in 
favor  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  women. 
One  or  two  things  in  her  life  show  a  fine 
liberality.  Almost  her  first  royal  act  was 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  her  revenue — the 
“  tenths  and  first-fruits,”  originally  in¬ 
tended  as  a  Papal  tribute,  but  transferred 
to  the  Crown  at  the  Reformation — as  a 
benefaction  to  the  poor  clergy,  from 
whose  livings  it  had  been  originally  sub¬ 
tracted.  Bishop  Burnet  claims  the  merit 
of  this  act,  but  it  was  one  to  which  all 
his  rhetoric  could  not  move  King 
William.  Dr.  Burton  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  gift  has  really  benefited  the 
Church  ;  but  we  believe  there  are  many 
recipients  of  ”  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty” 
who  could  satisfy  him  to  the  contrary. 
In  any  case,  whether  spoiled  by  malad¬ 
ministration  or  not,  this  royal  giving  up 
to  the  poor  parish  priest  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  originally  intended  for  his  own 
ecclesiastical  superior,  then  swept  into 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  was  a  seemly 
and  gracious  act.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  country  was  drained  by  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  great  war,  the  queen  gave  a 
very  large  contribution  from  her  civil  list 
for  the  public  necessities. 

This  great  war,  which  Marlborough’s 
genius  turned  into  one  succession  of  vic¬ 
tories,  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  reign 
of  Anne  with  the  excitement  and  high 
tension  of  a  conflict  in  which  the  national 
prestige  was  to  all,  and  the  national 
safety,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  deeply  in¬ 
volved.  Its  nominal  object,  which  was 
to  prevent  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  the  second  son 
of  Louis  XIV.,  putting  in  his  place  the 
Archduke  Charles,  son  of  the  emperor, 
was  frustrated  with  that  strangest  and 
most  solemn  irony  of  fate  which  so  often 
turns  man’s  greatest  efforts  into  con¬ 
fusion.  According  to  the  arbitration  of 
war,  all  pronounced  itself  on  the  side  of 
Charles,  until,  in  a  moment,  death 
cleared  the  way  for  him  to  the  imperial 
throne,  making  his  accession  to  that  of 
Spain  as  impossible  as  had  been  at  first 
the  candidature  of  the  French  prince 
whom  Europe  feared  to  see  unite  the 
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crowns  of  France  and  Spain  upon  one 
head.  Philip  of  Anjou,  accordingly,  at 
the  end  of  all  the  prodigious  efforts  made 
to  prevent  it,  ascended  peaceably  the 
Spanish  throne  ;  but  not  the  less  was  the 
real  object  of  the  war  attained.  The 
power  of  Louis  was  shaken  to  pieces. 
Only  here  and  there  a  sagacious  and  far- 
seeing  observer  had  yet  divined  that  the 
power  and  splendor  of  France  rested  on 
a  foundation  of  volcanic  misery  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  come  to  a  terrible 
explosion.  And  at  the  moment  when 
Louis  XIV, — moved,  one  cannot  tell  by 
what  charitable  temptation,  w'hat  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  heart  toward  his  unfortunate 
kinsman  on  his  deathbed — appeared  like 
a  god  by  the  bedside  of  the  exiled  and 
dying  King  James,  and  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  to  recognize  his  son  as  King  of  Great 
Britain  after  him,  nothing  could  be  more 
magnificent  than  the  position  of  France 
in  Europe.  Louis  was  le  Grand. Mon- 
arque^  and  his  country  la  grande  nation, 
beyond  all  rivalship  or  comparison.  Suc¬ 
cessful  in  war,  full  of  conquests,  covered 
with  glory,  there  seemed  nothing  that  this 
triumphant  country  could  not  accom- 
lish  ;  and  when  Spain  became  the  in- 
eritance  of  a  Bourbon,  and  the  rich 
cities  and  strongholds  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  were  occupied  by  French  soldiers, 
no  wonder  that  the  wealthy  Dutchmen, 
w'hose  riches  had  tempted  so  many  con- 

?[uerors,  should  take  fright.  No  less 
right  took  England  when  the  fine  dra¬ 
matic  tableau  of  the  godlike  monarch  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  darkened  room  at  St.  Ger¬ 
mains,  carrying  transport  to  the  bosoms 
of  the  poor  little  mock  Court  and  all  the 
busy  conspirators.  The  great  Louis  was 
never  concerned  in  a  more  fatal  pageant. 
He  had  the  first  armies,  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  generals,  in  the  world — and  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  arms  had  just  taken  a  great  leap, 
and  so  equipped  itself  with  rules  and 
systems  that  its  results  could  almost  be 
determined  beforehand,  so  clearly  settled 
and  ascertained  was  the  order  of  its  op¬ 
erations.  But  Marlborough  was  one  of 
those  for  whom  rules  are  not  made.  He 
used  science  when  it  suited  him,  and 
laughed  at  it  in  those  cases  where  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  genius  knew  better.  When 
he  ought  to  have  been  working  his  way 
from  step  to  step  along  the  beaten  path, 
he  made  a  sudden  blow  at  the  heart,  such 
as  discomfited  all  the  array  against  him. 
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and  shook  the  opposite  forces  for  the 
moment  into  pieces. 

Dr.  Burton  is  very  interesting  and 
lucid  in  his  description  of  the  critical  and 
momentous  battle  of  Blenheim.  It  was 
far  away  from  the  border  towns  which 
the  allied  armies  had  been  taken  one  by 
one,  and  with  which  the  French  had 
hoped  they  would  continue  to  amuse 
themselves  until  France  had  swept  across 
the  unprepared  Continent,  and  won  a 
kind  of  empire  of  the  world  by  mastering 
Vienna.  But  Marlborough  could  march 
more  rapidly,  and  keep  his  own  counsel 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  generals  against 
him.  The  reader  will  not  look  for  those 
details  here  which  Dr.  Burton  supplies 
so  ably,  but  we  may  indicate  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  them  by  the  following 
account  of  the  last  act  in  that  fierce  and 
brief  drama  of  battle.  When  the  victory 
was  gained  there  was  found  to  be  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  twelve  thousand  men  shut  up 
in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  so  crowded 
together  that  action  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  them,  their  commander  lost,  and 
the  entire  forces  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene,  flushed  with  victory,  in 
front  of  them. 

“  They  showed  vigor  and  courage,  but  to  no 
possible  end.  They  attempted  to  make  sor¬ 
ties,  after  the  manner  of  invested  garrisons  ; 
but  there  were  essential  differences  that  baffled 
such  attempts  at  the  outset.  The  fortress  has 
outworks,  within  the  protection  of  which  sally- 
ing-partics  can  form  so  as  to  fall  on  the  be¬ 
siegers  in  battle  array  ;  and  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  they  can  again  come  within  the  shelter  of 
the  outworks.  But  the  unfortunates  in  Blen¬ 
heim  could  only  run  out  in  the  vain  hope  of 
forming  themselves  in  rank  outside,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  being  immediately  slain.  It 
was  a  period  of  awful  suspense  to  the  assail¬ 
ants  as  well  as  the  assailed,  for  the  solemn 
question  arose.  Was  the  victor,  according  to 
the  hard  law  of  a  soldier’s  duty,  to  do  the 
worst  he  could  against  the  enemy  if  that  enemy 
continued  obstinate  ?  The  whole  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough’s  army  surrounded  the  village,  with  not 
only  the  cannon  originally  in  its  possession, 
but  tliose  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  troops 
in  the  village  were  so  closely  packed  that  we 
hear  of  the  small  area  of  the  churchyard 
affording  relief  to  the  pressure.  Must  the 
victor  then  pound  the  village  in  a  cannonade, 
and  crush  the  twelve  thousand  under  its  shat¬ 
tered  houses  ? 

“  This  gloomy  juncture  is  enlivened  by  an 
incident  exemplifying  the  indomitable  elasticity 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Frenchman,  and  his  instinct 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  mocking  spirit  of  his 
intellect  under  the  most  tragic  conditions. 
T  wo  figures  were  seen  to  approach  the  doomed 
crowd.  One  was  a  French  officer,  the  other  in 
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his  uniform  proclaimed  himself  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  British  army.  Was  this  latter  a 
prisoner  brought  to  them  by  one  of  themselves  ?  , 
Were  they  then  able,  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
disastrous  day,  to  say  they  had  made  prisoner 
a  British  officer  ?  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
grim  merriment  in  which  the  two  were  re¬ 
ceived,  The  British  oflSccr  was  Lord  Orkney, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  French  prisoners, 
to  represent  to  his  fellow-soldiers  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  their  position,  and  to  beseech  them  to 
surrender.  It  was  a  bitter  alternative.  The 
true  soldier,  in  the  choice  of  his  profession,  has 
thrown  bis  life  as  a  stake  that  may  be  taken  up 
at  any  time.  He  cannot  accept  the  alternative 
of  saving  it  by  any  thing  that  has  the  faintest 
tinge  o(  grudging  it.  Yet  there  may  be  occa¬ 
sions  where  one  who  has  responsibility  for 
many  other  lives  as  well  as  his  own  may  seek 
and  find  the  more  honorable  alternative  in  the 
act  that  must  preseive  all ;  and  such  surely 
was  the  condition  of  those  who  consented  to 
the  surrender  of  the  village  of  Blenheim. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  surrender  was  a 
mighty  relief  to  Marlborough,  looking  to  the 
horrible  work  that  had  to  be  done  if  the  im¬ 
prisoned  mob  continued  defiant.” 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  generous 
on  the  part  of  the  historian  to  character¬ 
ize  this  outburst  of  the  wild  gayety  of 
despair  as  a  proof  of  the  ”  mocking 
spirit”  of  the  French  intellect.  Other 
men  besides  Frenchmen  have  given  vent 
to  that  laugh  of  desperation  in  the  face 
of  death  :  indeed,  supreme  excitement  as 
often  takes  that  form  of  expression  as 
any  other.  But  the  incident  iu  any  case 
is  very  striking.  We  need  not  dwell, 
however,  on  the  record  of  victories  which 
moved  England  to  impassioned  interest, 
and  intoxicated  her  with  national  pride. 
There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  book  than 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Burton  sets  the 
great  soldier  before  us — in  the  very  spirit 
of  Addison’s  fine  lines,  which  he  quotes 
more  than  once — like  the  great  Angel  of 
the  Storm,  ”  who  drives  the  furious 
blast,”  while  himself  "  serene  and  calm” 
as  the  summer  skies. 

“  And  pleased  the  Almighty’s  orders  to  per¬ 
form. 

Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the 
storm.” 

W  hile  these  thunders  of  war  were  bel¬ 
lowing  abroad,  changes  of  still  more  vital 
importance  were  taking  the  place  at 
home.  We  need  not  pause  upon  the 
Sacheverell  Commotions,  to  which  Dr. 
Burton  gives  two  instructive  chapters, 
testifying  to  elaborate  research — though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  paradoxical 
interest  which  is  characteristic  of  the  time 


in  the  prbsecution  of  the  popular 
preacher  for  his  enunciation  of  those 
doctrines  of  divine  right  which  were  as 
obnoxious  to  the  whole  large  scope  of 
English  statesmanship  as  Louis  XIV. 
himself  and  his  predominance  in  Europe, 
though  sympathized  in  both  by  the  queen 
and  the  mob,  the  two  extremes  of  so¬ 
ciety — but  will  proceed  at  once  to  Dr. 
Burton’s  great  central  interest,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Union,  upon  which  he  has 
put  forth  his  full  strength.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  too  much  of  the  thorough 
and  exhaustive  record  which  our  his¬ 
torian  has  given  us  of  all  the  principles 
involved.  It  is  no  mere  chronicle  of  the 
squabbles  of  commissioners  on  one  hand 
or  the  other,  abortive  meetings,  luke¬ 
warmness  on  the  English  side,  and  angry 
petulance  on  the  side  of  the  Scots,  as  it 
might  easily  have  been  ;  but  a  clear  and 
lucid  account  of  all  the  hidden  forces  in¬ 
volved,  such  as  requires  the  eye  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher  as  w’ell  as  a  historian.  When 
Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  though 
her  authority  extended  over  a  really 
unanimous  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
'Tweed,  wishing  nothing  better  than  such 
a  legitimate  compromise  as  was  found 
in  her  natural  rights,  between  the  law  of 
hereditary  succession  and  the  new  insti¬ 
tution  of  elective  sovereignty,  the  two 
halves  of  the  kingdom  were  yet  two,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  some  real  and  important  discord¬ 
ancies  of  feeling,  and  by  many  bicker¬ 
ings  and  mutual  offences,  such  as  are  too 
common  among  neighbors,  and  not  un¬ 
known  even  in  the  closest  circle  of  family 
life.  A  quarrel  full  of  mutual  aggrava¬ 
tions  and  recriminations,  nay,  of  absolute 
hostilities  now  and  then,  had  been  going 
on  between  them  for  years  ;  and  it  had 
not  yet  become  quite  apparent,  even  to 
the  wisest  statesmen  on  either  side,  that 
— whatever  might  be  the  cost — these  two 
must  be  made  one  or  else  break  adrift  al¬ 
together,  an  alternative  forbidden  at  once 
by  nature  and  by  every  true  principle  of 
policy.  Throughout  this  quarrel  Scot¬ 
land  had,  we  think  (if  it  be  not  national 
partiality  that  affects  our  judgment)  a 
stronger  position  and  more  reason  in  her 
resistance  than  England  in  her  exac¬ 
tions.  The  cruel  satisfaction  with  which 
— after  refusing  to  the  Scots  any  share  in 
her  commercial  ventures,  at  a  moment 
when  the  world  was  crazy  on  that  sub¬ 
ject — the  richer  and  more  powerful  na- 
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tion  had  looked  on,  nay,  worse  than 
looked  on,  at  the  ruin  of  Darien,  had 
roused  a  furious  sense  of  wrong  in  the 
Scottish  bosom.  Dr.  Burton  treats  this 
burning  question,  still  capable  of  rousing 
the  wrath  even  of  spectators  so  distant  as 
ourselves,  with  great  impartiality  and 
calm  ;  but  he  points  out  very  clearly  the 
determination  of  the  Englishman  to  let 
nobody  interfere  with  his  trade — an  im¬ 
passioned  yet  sullen  determination  to 
which  he  clung  in  the  face  of  every  law 
and  national  motive  more  elevated  than 
his  profit  and  prejudice.  Foreign  in¬ 
tervention  had  been  checked  by  the  first 
Navigation  Act,  passed  under  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  and  aiming  at  the  diminution 
of  the  Dutch  trade,  which  threatened  to 
deprive  England  of  the  mastery  of  the 
seas,  in  which  she  took  so  much  pride. 
And  Scotland  had  been  included  within 
the  protected  circle  upon  the  same  terms 
as  the  rest  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  for¬ 
eign  Powers  were  shut  out.  But  though 
the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  was  a  sort 
of  general  union  of  the  two  realms,  there 
was  really  no  feeling  even  of  friendship 
between  Scotch  and  English.  The  Scots, 
in  spite  of  their  subjection  to  the  same 
sovereign,  were  practically  looked  upon 
as  foreigners,  and  the  second  Navigation 
Act  placed  them  upon  the  same  footing 
in  law  as  the  subjects  of  other  Powers. 
From  the  passing  of  this  Act  we  have  a 
continuous  struggle,  the  Scots  trying 
every  means  to  induce,  or  even  force,  the 
English  to  yield  them  the  much-coveted 
freedom  of  trade  ;  while  on  the  other  side 
we  find  a  stubborn  resistance  kept  up  un¬ 
til  the  two  kingdoms  seemed  actually  on 
the  verge  of  war. 

Monopoly  was  the  great  idea  of  the 
time  in  commercial  matters  ;  in  fact,  few 
if  any  other  considerations  seem  to  have 
commended  themselves  to  even  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 
Throughout  the  varied  phases  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  the  ruling  theory  in  the  English 
mind  is  always  the  same,  that  the  best  if 
not  the  only  way  to  make  one  state  rich 
is  to  make  and  keep  its  neighbors  poor. 
The  relations  of  England  with  the  two 
other  kingdoms  which  now  form  with  her 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  no  doubt  very  differ¬ 
ent.  The  difference  is  declared  clearly 
enough  from  the  English  point  of  view  in 


the  answer  returned  by  the  English  Com¬ 
missioners  in  1678  to  the  Scotch  demand 
to  be  included  in  the  privileges  allowed 
to  Ireland  and  Wales.  This  answer  de¬ 
clares  that  Ireland  is  not  only  under  one 
king  with  England,  as  Scotland,  but  be¬ 
longs  to  and  is  an  appendix  of  the 
Crown  of  England  ;  that  laws  made  by 
the  English  Parliament  are  binding  in 
Ireland,  while  those  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  require  confirmation  by  the  English 
Privy  Council  ;  finally,  that  the  high 
officers  of  the  Crown  have  authority  and 
jurisdiction  in  Ireland,  “  all  which,”  it 
adds,  “  is  quite  otherwise  in  relation  to 
Scotland.”  This  difference  is  clearly 
shown  subsequently  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  theory  of  monopoly  affected 
the  measures  taken  by  England  toward 
Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 

The  branch  of  trade  which  was  in 
Anne’s  reign  exciting  most  attention  in 
England  was  the  woollen  manufactory. 
Here  the  three  kingdoms  came  into  con¬ 
tact  :  the  plains  of  England  were  not  the 
only  places  in  the  island  upon  which 
sheep  could  be  reared ;  large  flocks 
might  be  and  were  kept  on  the  rougher 
and  more  broken  country  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  wool  was  one  of  the  most 
important  productions  of  both  these 
kingdoms.  This,  of  course,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  prevailing  theory,  had  to  be 
put  down  at  once  ;  but  the  method  of 
proceeding  adopted  was  not  the  same  in 
the  two  cases.  Scotland,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out,  was  in  all  but  name 
an  independent  state.  Its  legislation 
could,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the  royal  assent 
to  the  measures  passed  by  the  Estates  ; 
but  even  this  was  any  thing  but  a  reliable 
power,  and  had  to  be  used  with  the  great¬ 
est  caution  ;  w’hile  in  no  way  could  the 
Houses  of  the  English  Parliament  legis¬ 
late  for  the  internal  affairs  of  Scotland  as 
they  could  for  Ireland.  The  difference 
between  the  relations  was,  in  short, 
practically  the  same  as  that  between  re¬ 
lations  w’ith  a  foreign  Power  and  those 
with  a  colony.  They  could  and  did  pro¬ 
hibit  the  importation  into  England  of 
Scotch  wool,  thus  considerably  injuring 
and  discouraging  the  chief  industry  of 
the  rival  kingdom,  and  breaking  off  en¬ 
tirely  negotiations  for  a  union  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  which  at  the  time 
presented  fair  hopes  of  ultimate  success  ; 
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but  with  regard  to  the  Irish  competition 
they  could  do  better  still,  and  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  this  direction  were  a  most 
brilliant  and  instructive  application  of 
the  ruling  idea.  Not  only  could  the 
Irish  trade  to  a  great  extent  be  crushed, 
buf  it  might  be  made  to  help  the  English 
woollen  manufactory.  To  this  end  all 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country — i.e.^ 
to  anywhere  but  England — of  Irish  wool 
in  any  shape  whatever  was  forbidden 
under  heavy  penalties  ;  while  for  its  safe 
conveyance  to  English  ports  a  large 
staff  of  officers  was  established  on  either 
side  of  the  Channel,  who  actually 
watched  the  wool  from  its  being  shorn  to 
its  delivery  in  a  stated  port.  Indeed  it 
would  be  almost  laughable,  had  it  not 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  distress,  to 
trace  the  extent  to  which  the  great  theory 
of  monopoly  was  followed  out  in  dealing 
with  the  unhappy  Irish.  In  compensa¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  wool  trade,  the  Government 
determined  to  plant  another  industry  in 
Ireland,  and  the  linen  trade  was  chosen. 
.Arbitrary  though  the  alternative  was,  the 
newly-introduced  manufacture  grew  and 
flourished  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The 
way  in  which  its  great  success  was  wel¬ 
comed  in  England  is,  however,  a  curi¬ 
osity  in  history.  Finding  that  it  had  got 
into  the  hands  of  a  Scotch  colony  in  the 
north,  and  was  therefore  not  reaching  the 
classes  specially  intended,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  remove  the  manufactory  farther 
toward  the  south  of  Ireland,  so  as  to 
spread  the  industry  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  in  discussing  the  question  of  a 
new  grant  for  this,  the  commercial  mag¬ 
nates  are  prevented  from  action  by  the 
fear  that  “  if  Ireland  should  fall  into  the 
making  of  fine  linen  it  would  affect  the 
trade  of  England.”  Such  was  the  fear 
expressed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  and  the  mass  of  English 
merchants  were  of  opinion  that  no  fur¬ 
ther  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  Irish  linen  trade.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  real  existence  of  so  much  ig¬ 
norance  and  blindness  as  are  here  dis- 
jdayed.  England  had  deprived  Ireland 
of  one  trade  in  obedience  to  the  mistaken 
principles  of  the  age  ;  she  had  implanted 
another  to  remedy  the  distress  which  she 
had  caused,  and  at  the  moment  when  this 
substituted  industry  appeared  to  be  on 
the  point  of  accomplishing  the  object  for 


which  it  w'as  professedly  instituted,  the 
help  and  encouragement  necessary  to  it 
were  withheld.  And  the  reason  of  this 
great  stroke  of  policy  was  that  the  new 
trade  was  tending  to  make  Ireland  rich 
and  prosperous,  to  enable  it  to  be  a  use¬ 
ful  and  self-supporting  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  instead  of  a  state  ever  oppressed 
with  poverty  and  distress,  and  in  need  of 
assistance  and  relief  from  England  ! 

Commercial  tyranny  of  this  kind  was, 
however,  safer  as  well  as  easier  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  than  in  that  of  Scotland. 
The  Irish  might  indeed  be  driven  by  dis¬ 
tress  to  acts  of  lawlessness  and  violence, 
but  the  kingdom  was  in  the  power  of  the 
English  Crown  absolutely,  and  could 
originate  no  really  formidable  reprisals. 
But  the  refusal  of  the  Scotch  demand  was 
a  matter  of  much  greater  importance. 
The  Scots  Estates  were  greatly  exas¬ 
perated  by  the  determined  refusal  of  their 
claims,  and  as  union  seemed  impossible, 
the  next  best  thing  appeared  to  them  to 
be  a  more  thorough  and  complete  sepa¬ 
ration.  This  feeling  culminated  in  the 
famous  Act  of  Security,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  in  case  of  the  queen’s  dying 
without  issue  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
should  choose  from  the  royal  Protestant 
line  a  successor  to  the  throne  of  Scot¬ 
land,  with  the  limitation  that  the  person 
chosen  should  on  no  account  be  the  ap¬ 
pointed  successor  to  the  English  throne, 
unless  during  the  interval  the  two  king¬ 
doms  should  have  come  to  satisfactory 
terms  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom, 
religion,  and  commerce  of  Scotland, 
'i'he  violent  nature  of  this  Act  clearly  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  depth  of  feeling  excited  in 
Scotland  by  the  selfishly  exclusive  posi¬ 
tion  taken  up  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  trade.  Hitherto 
the  two  kingdoms,  though  practically  in¬ 
dependent  in  government,  and  w'idely 
separated  in  feelings,  had  been  nominally 
united  by  the  fact  that  they  were  both 
subject  to  one  sovereign.  But  even  this 
tie  was  now'  threatened.  The  Scots  Par¬ 
liament  went  to  the  utmost  length  that 
angry  opposition  could  go.  Not  only 
did  they  leave  themselves  free  to  choose 
a  different  monarch,  but  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  do  so.  Thus  all  possibility  of 
even  a  chance  union  was  removed  by  the 
Act  of  Security,  unless  or  until  the 
Scotch  claims  should  be  fully  granted. 
So  great,  in  fact,  was  the  feeling  against 
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England  that  an  Act  was  also  passed  by 
the  Scots  Estates  to  encourage  the  im¬ 
portation  into  Scotland  of  French  wines, 
etc.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  were  at  war  at  the  time. 

Other  events,  of  less  importance  in 
themselves,  were  tending  at  the  same 
lime  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  Scots  do  not  ap- 
j>ear  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  sur¬ 
passing  merits  and  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  system  of  monopoly,  and 
they  had  made  another  claim  besides  that 
of  free  trade,  which  the  English  could 
not  consistently  allow.  In  an  unlucky 
moment,  fired  with  the  speculative  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  Scotch  had  established 
the  well-known  and  ill-fated  Darien  Com¬ 
pany  to  trade  with  Africa  and  the  Indies. 
One  of  the  stipulations  made  on  their  side 
during  the  negotiations  for  the  Union 
was  that  this  Company,  reduced  though 
it  was  by  this  time  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
should  be  continued,  w'ith  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  which  was  eventually  adopted,  of 
the  purchase  of  the  shares  by  England. 
Here,  however,  the  old  question  came  in 
again  ;  there  already  existed  in  England 
the  East  India  Company,  which  claimed 
the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  no 
English  commission  could  think  of  giving 
it  a  rival.  This  special  point  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  introduces  a  whimsical  incident 
into  the  tale.  The  Indian  Company  took 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  chanc¬ 
ing  to  find  in  the  Thames  a  vessel  be¬ 
longing  to  this  presumptuous  rival,  gave 
the  Scotch  a  hint  of  the  power  of  their 
monopoly  by  seizing  the  vessel  and  its 
contents  ;  nor  could  any  Scotch  claims 
obtain  redress.  Like  the  East  India 
Company,  the  promoters  of  the  Darien 
.Scheme  determined  to  act  for  themselves, 
and  soon  got  an  opportunity  for  reprisals, 
when  one  morning  an  English  vessel  was 
found  to  have  been  dirven  into  the  Forth 
for  shelter.  It  w'as  suggested,  and  of 
course  instantly  believed,  that  here  was 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  great  East  India 
C'ompany,  and  the  Edinburgh  folk 
flocked  to  see  it,  no  objections  being 
made  by  the  crew.  Among  others,  one 
day  three  boatloads  of  curious  visitors 
came  out,  all  of  course  perfect  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  were  received  with 
great  cordiality  by  the  officers  of  the 
Wwcester,  who  little  suspected  that 
among  them  was  no  less  a  person  than 


Mr.  Roderick  Mackenzie,  secretary  to 
the  Darien  Company,  and  burning  for 
vengeance.  His  plans  were  well  laid  ; 
and  the  boats  which  brought  off  his  party, 
divided  so  as  to  attract  less  attention, 
contained  good  store  pf  wine  and  spirits, 
a  cargo  which  made  his  welcome  certain. 
What  Dr.  Burton  describes  as  “  a  thor¬ 
oughly  jovial  revel”  then  took  place  ; 
and  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  saying  good-by  to  the 
Worcester  officers  at  the  door  of  their 
cabin,  he  seized  a  moment  when  all  his 
party  were  outside  and  all  the  officers  in¬ 
side  the  room,  shut  the  door  suddenly, 
and  so  had  the  officers  as  in  a  trap. 

The  men,  deprived  of  their  leaders, 
were  easily  mastered,  and  the  ship  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  the  adventur¬ 
ous  secretary  and  his  friends.  Here  the 
story  takes  a  tragical  turn  :  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  Worcester  did  not 
belong  to  the  East  India  Company,  as 
had  been  at  first  supposed  ;  no  one  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  any  claim  upon  her  except 
her  crew,  and  the  goods  in  her  hold 
were  not  stowed  away  regularly,  as  for 
trade,  but  rather  heaped  up  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  in  a  way  that  excited  suspicions 
of  a  less  legal  method  of  acquisition. 
These  suspicions,  strengthened  by  con¬ 
versations  overh*'ard  between  the  men. 
and  by  the  startling  news  that  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Darien  Company  had  been 
captured  and  destroyed  by  pirates,  soon 
ripened  into  certainties  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  ;  and  Green,  the  captain,  with 
thirteen  others,  were  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  for  murder  and  piracy.  I'he 
judgment  was  rash,  for  after-inquiries 
proved  that  the  unfortunate  vessel  lost 
could  not  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Worcester.  Yet  the  sentence  was  so  far 
justifiable  that  the  men  were  proved,  two 
of  them  by  their  own  confession,  to  be 
pirates  and  murderers,  guilty  in  other 
cases,  if  not  in  this  ;  and  on  the  ground 
that  a  pirate  is  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  his  execution  is  always  legal,  given 
proof  of  the  offence.  Still  they  might  all 
perhaps  have  escaped  had  it  not  been 
made  to  a  certain  extent  a  national  ques¬ 
tion.  The  seizing  of  the  Worcester  was  in 
itself  an  act  which  England  might  well 
resent;  and  English  influence  was  exerted 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  decreed  exe¬ 
cutions.  But  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch 
people  were  too  strongly  excited  to  be 
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calmed  without  a  sacrifice  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  English  Government,  Green  and 
two  of  the  crew  were  executed.  Dr. 
Burton  does  not  attempt  to  justify  this 
act,  blaming  for  it  most  justly  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  Scotch  criminal  procedure  ; 
but  at  the  same  lime  he  observes,  with 
equal  truth  and  force,  that,  had  almost 
any  of  the  Continental  Powers  captured 
Green  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  [it 
would  have  been  a  case  of  torture  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  and,  for  all  who  escaped  hang¬ 
ing,  the  galleys  for  life. 

Another  case  in  which  maitters  at  one 
time  threatened  to  become  serious  was 
what  is  known  as  the  “  Scotch  Plot,”  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  well-known 
and  unprincipled  Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat 
to  gain  prominence  for  himself,  and  ven¬ 
geance  upon  some  personal  enemies,  by 
a  Jacobite  rising  in  the  Highlands,  as¬ 
sisted  by  aid  from  France.  The  plot 
came  to  nothing,  as  any  scheme  based 
upon  the  raising  of  10,000  men  in  the 
Highlands  was  sure  to  do,  but  it  created 
great  excitement  in  London,  and  did  not 
tend  to  increase  the  confidence  felt  in  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  two  kingdoms 
were  drifting  farther  asunder  every  day, 
the  English  Parliament  had  produced  its 
answer  to  the  Scotch  Act  of  Security. 
-•Ml  must,  by  this  time,  have  been  alive  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  before  them  the 
alternative  of  cither  allowing  the  Scots 
to  compete  with  them  in  trade,  or  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  war  which,  though  it  could 
hardly  be  formidable,  must  of  necessity  be 
fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to 
their  trade  for  a  time.  And  their  answer 
to  the  valiant  defiance  of  the  Scots  was  a 
wise  and  well-considered  measure.  It 
provided  for  the  fortification  of  strong 
places  in  the  North,  and  other  warlike 
preparations,  and  further  signified  the 
readiness  of  the  English  to  accept  the 
separation  of  the  realms,  should  it  be 
forced  on  them,  by  declaring  that, 
from  a  given  time,  every  native  of  Scot¬ 
land  should  be  considered  an  alien,  and 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  a  natural- 
bom  English  subject ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  offered  hopes  of  settlement  by 
giving  the  Queen  power  to  appoint  com¬ 
missioners  for  a  treaty  of  union.  The 
great  merit  of  this  answer  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which,  by  showing  equal  readi¬ 


ness  to  accept  either  alternative,  they 
cast  back  upon  Scotland  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  either  holding  to  their  ill-advised 
threats,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  can 
ever  have  been  uttered  except  merely  as 
threats,  or,  by  consenting  to  treat  for  a 
union,  making  the  trial  whether  these 
threats  had  produced  their  desired  effect. 
The  Estates  adopted  the  latter  course, 
and  a  Commission  was  appointed  ;  but 
hardly  had  they  begun  their  meetings  be¬ 
fore  it  was  made  evident  that  England 
had  determined  to  yield  her  point,  and 
surrender  to  the  bold  front  shown  by  the 
Scotch.  How  such  a  defiance  as  that  of 
the  Act  of  Security  can  have  frightened 
England  into  so  great  concessions  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  English  statesmen  who  managed  the 
affair  were  really  more  prudent  and  far¬ 
sighted  men  than  their  commercial  the¬ 
ories  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ton  evidently  thinks  they  were  :  he  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Act  of  Security  : 

"  It  might  be  conjectured,  from  the  action  of 
England  at  this  juncture,  that  the  sage  Godol- 
phin  did  not  regret  the  formidable  measures  of 
Scotland,  in  some  hope  that  the  dread  of  war 
might  frighten  the  great  trading  interests  of 
England  into  compliance  with  the  free -trade 
demands  of  Scotland.” 

The  “  sage  Godolphin”  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  too  sage  to  feel  this  dread 
of  war  himself,  but  the  great  trading  in¬ 
terests  must  as  undoubtedly  have  done  so 
as,  from  the  first  meeting  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  the  behavior  of  England  to 
Scotland  is  marked  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  compliance.  The  question 
of  trade  is  given  up  without  a  murmur  ; 
the  terms  of  union  are  sent  up  to  Scot¬ 
land  to  be  debated  clause  by  clause  in  the 
Scots  Estates  before  they  are  laid  before 
the  English  Parliament ;  and,  finally, 
when  sent  back  from  Scotland  revised 
and  remodelled,  they  are  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  without  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  detail.  In  March,  1707,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  thus  became  one. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  forms  and  custoths  of 
the  two  kingdoms  thus  suddenly  amal¬ 
gamated.  A  doubt  must  have  remained 
as  to  whether  the  proud  and  sensitive 
Scots  would  be  willing  to  take  their  place 
in  a  Parliament  regulated  entirely  by  the 
traditions  of  the  race  so  long  in  opposi¬ 
tion.  On  this  point,  however,  Scotland 
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showed  no  deficiency  of  good  sense,  and 
returned  the  courtesy  displayed  in  the 
matter  by  the  other  side,  by  a  prompt 
and  unresisting  submission  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  forms  of  procedure.  The  Scottish 
Historiographer- Royal  takes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  a  noble  tribute  to  the 
English  Parliamentary  forms  : 

They  stand  not  only  unmatched  but  unap¬ 
proached  in  efficiency,  by  any  other  public  in¬ 
stitution  not  copied  from  them,  as  a  mechan¬ 
ism  for  collecting  the  predominating  judgment 
of  a  popular  assembly  on  any  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness,  whether  of  the  simplest  or  the  most  com¬ 
plex  character.  .  .  .  This  noble  organiza¬ 

tion  may  be  counted  as  the  collective  trophies 
gained  in  the  long  contest  between  prerogative 
and  privilege  ;  and  those  who  had  the  keeping 
of  so  precious  a  charge  would  not  and  dared 
not  sacrifice  a  morsel  of  it.” 

Thus  ended,  to  the  peace  and  consola¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned,  a  most  irritating 
and  difficult  negotiation.  The  Union  at 
first  was  bitterly  unpopular  in  the  north  ; 
but  Dr.  Burton,  whose  view  throughout 
is  more  statesman-like  and  philosophical 
than  local,  gives  little  space  or  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  hostility.  Many  circum¬ 
stances  of  disturbance  have  occurred 
since  ;  and  perhaps  there  might  have 
been,  had  the  country  been  keen  to  take 
offence,  a  sufficient  tale  of  neglects  and 
slights  to  touch  the  pride  of  a  people  so 
tenacious.  But  Scotland  has  always 
taken  the  wiser  and  more  dignified  part. 
She  has  never  shown  any  wish  to  be 
pitied,  and  has  pursued  her  own  way 
without  sulking  like  a  touchy  dependent 
at  every  demonstration  of  English  self- 
superiority.  Any  such  suggestion  as 
that  which  has  so  long  kept  Ireland 
aflame,  for  repeal  of  the  bond  which 
unites  the  two  nations,  would  be  received 
in  Scotland  with  inextinguishable  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  two  are,  indeed,  no  longer  two, 
notwithstanding  a  goodly  remnant  of 
prejudices  and  ignorance  on  both  sides, 
but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one 
people. 

The  only  chapter  in  Dr.  Burton’s  book 
which  seems  to  us  disappointing  is  the 
one  which  it  was  to  be  expected  that  an 
experienced  writer  of  his  large  cultivation 
and  taste  would  have  written  with  most 
zest — the  chapter  on  literature.  Per¬ 
haps  the  sense  that  the  natural  temptation 
would  be  to  give  this  chapter  special 
prominence  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  restriction  of  its  limits.  It 


is  a  subject  which  could  not  fail  to  fill 
the  mind  with  a  hundred  images.  The 
“  Augustan  Age” — the  time  of  polished 
prose  and  more  polished  verse — a  kind  of 
revival  of  letters  and  reawakening  of  all 
the  Muses — it  is  an  odd  piece  of  neglect 
to  crowd  all  the  superabundant  wit  of 
such  a  period  into  a  comer,  and  give  us 
a  series  of  detached  and  .by  no  means 
exhaustive  notices  instead  of  that  brilliant 
story  of  a  climax  in  literary  art  which  we 
might  have  expected.  For  the  age  of 
Anne  was  not  only  rich,  but  also  char¬ 
acteristic  in  tlie  highest  degree — no  repe¬ 
tition  of  what  had  gone  before,  but  a 
new  and  striking  development  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  owning  new  influences  and  a 
changed  standard  of  excellence.  Wheth¬ 
er  we  do  or  do  not  give  in  our  per¬ 
sonal  adhesion  to  the  "  Popish”  reign  of 
polished  correctness,  we  are  unable  to 
deny  its  power  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that 
Dr.  Burton  dedicates  very  nearly  an  en¬ 
tire  chapter  to  the  refugee  Kapin  and  his 
history,  we  are  more  and  more  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  limited  space  he  allots  to 
and  the  hurried  survey  he  gives  of  the 
abounding  literature  of  the  time.  He 
begins  the  record  with  a  kind  of  apology. 
“  The  writings  of  Pope,  Addison,  At- 
buthnot,  and  Steele,  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  multitudinous  works,  small  and 
great,  contributed  by  Defoe,  are  among 
the  living  literature  of  the  present  age, 
and  it  would  be  a  discourtesy  to  suppose 
that  any  reader  required  to  be  informed 
about  them.”  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  most 
graceful  way  of  eluding  us,  and  it  is  hard 
to  be  severe  upon  an  author  who  thus 
compliments  our  supposed  intelligence 
with  so  courtly  a  bow  and  an  air  of  so 
much  polite  deference.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  be  an  equal  discourtesy 
to  suppose  that  any  reader  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Marlborough,  whom, 
nevertheless,  the  historian  sets  before  us 
in  detail.  And  of  all  the  striking  as¬ 
pects  of  the  age  of  Anne,  its  literary  de¬ 
velopment  is  |>erhaps  the  one  which  has 
most  charm  and  interest.  Records  of 
wars,  though  exciting  beyond  measure 
when  accompanied  by  the  keen  zest  of 
contemporary  interest,  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
very  attractive  reading.  We  pounce 
upon  every  little  human  incident  in  the 
chronicle  of  strategy  or  carnage,  and  care 
much  less  how  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
was  won  than  about  that  tragic  pause 
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after  it  which  Dr.  Burton  has  so  well  de¬ 
scribed.  And  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
character  and  human  interest  in  the  com¬ 
binations  of  great  politicians  to  carry  the 
ordinary  reader  through  all  the  cabals 
and  intrigues,  the  councils  and  debates 
of  Parliamentary  history  ;  but  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Letters  has  the  gift  of  being  al¬ 
ways,  or  almost  always,  amusing.  Per¬ 
haps  the  actors  in  that  drama  are  not  so 
much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  interest 
as  are  those  who  guide  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  ;  their  vicissitudes,  their  disap¬ 
pointments  and  successes  are  personal, 
the  sweetness  of  their  fame  is  such  as  we 
can  all  appreciate,  and  in  most  cases  in¬ 
volves  much  amusing  revelation  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  only  class  who 
stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  foreground  of 
their  works,  and  hand  to  us  with  human 
smiles  their  contribution,  which  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
class,  to  the  elucidation  of  humanity. 
And  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  we 
were  taken  more  completely  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  our  instructors  than  in  the 
days  ot  Queen  Anne.  They  were  not  the 
most  admirable,  nor  even  the  most 
blameless,  of  mankind  ;  but  they  have 
nothing  to  hide  from  us,  those  wits  of 
the  coffee-houses,  those  fine  moralists 
with  their  ruffles  dabbled  in  ink  and  wine, 
those  coarse  thinkers  and  exquisite 
writers.  Perhaps  it  is  the  “  Spectator” 
more  than  any  thing  else  which  has  given 
us  the  sensation  of  actually  walking  about 
among  them,  seeing  them  hob  and  nob 
over  their  claret,  hearing  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  successes — a  great  man’s  ear 
gained,  a  dedication  accepted,  a  place  se¬ 
cured,  which  shall  leave  them  free  to 
rhyme  ;  or  else,  more  interesting  still,  an 
audience  refused,  and  a  careless  patron 
set  up  forever  in  his  folly  and  petty 
greatness  to  the  admiration  and  ridicule 
of  the  world.  And  no  doubt  the  acces¬ 
sibility  of  this  wonderful  literary  pano¬ 
rama  makes  Dr.  Burton  less  careful  to 
give  his  own  account  of  it.  But  we  can¬ 
not  help  regretting  this.  ”  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  ‘  Spectator’  ”  has,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  very  much  ceased  to  be  “  a  quality 
in  the  possession  of  all  young  persons 
whose  education  was  not  neglected.  ”  It 
has  dropped,  like  so  many  more  edifying 
things,  from  the  list  of  b^ks  which  it  is 
indispensable  for  a  gentleman  to  know. 
That  list,  we  rather  think,  has  narrowed 


greatly,  so  far  as  English  literature  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  recent  days  ;  and  certainly  it 
does  not  include  the  “  Spectator.”  And 
though  the  furniture  of  Queen  Anne’s 
time  has  come  into  request,  we  are  not 
aware  that  the*  contemporary  literature 
has  followed  a  similar  rule. 

What  our  historian  really  does,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  department  is  to  give  us  a 
few  sketches  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
time,  in  which  he  is  naturally  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  all  those  great  writers 
flourished  beyond  this  limited  period, 
and  that  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  em¬ 
braced  but  a  portion  of  their  lives.  Swift 
is  the  one  of  this  distinguished  company 
whose  strange  and  gloomy  figure  is  set 
most  distinctly  before  us.  He  is  not  a 
favorite  with  the  historian,  nor  are  the 
extracts  he  makes  from  the  letters  to 
Stella  of  a  kind  to  raise  the  great  Dean 
in  the  opinion  of  a  reader  unacquainted 
with  him  ;  but  Dr.  Burton  is  surely 
somewhat  oversevere  in  his  treatment  of 
so  remarkable  a  personage.  All  the  li¬ 
cense  he  grants  to  Swift’s  works  is  that 
“  although  they  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
palpably  discussed  in  an  age  of  decorum 
like  the  present,  it  is  scarcely  just  that, 
flagrant  as  he  chose  to  make  them,  they 
should  be  absolutely  forgotten.”  Rabe¬ 
lais  is  more  gross  than  Swift,  yet  Rabe¬ 
lais  is  quoted  and  gloated  over  by  in¬ 
numerable  authorities,  and  holds  the 
highest  place  as  a  classic,  which,  indeed, 
is  also  Swift’s  case.  It  was  not  a  clean 
age,  and  much  that  is  indispensable  to 
our  present  ideas  was  not  so  much  as 
thought  of  ;  but  yet  we  doubt  whether, 
in  the  existing  condition  of  literature,  we 
have  any  right  to  throw  so  murderous  a 
stone.  Swift’s  character  and  his  works, 
however,  are  matters  much  to  ocomplex 
to  be  discussed  in  such  contracted  limits, 
and  Dr.  Burton  treats  them  more  as  a 
man  '^might  do  who  was  counselling  a 
youth  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
literature  of  this  description,  than  as  an 
impartial  critic  reviewing  a  great  national 
writer.  Our  sympathies  are  so  entirely 
with  Dr.  Burton  that  we  are  the  more 
bound  to  protest  against  a  method  which 
does  not  do  justice  either  to  the  author 
or  reader. 

Addison  and  Steele  are  named,  and  no 
more,  in  the  record,  though  Addison  is 
the  fine  fleur  of  literature  in  Queen 
Anne’s  age,  the  most  exquisite  of  work- 
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men,  and,  notwithstanding  Pope’s  tre¬ 
mendous  invective,  as  irreproachable, 
)>erhaps,  as  his  generation  permitted. 
We  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  our  historian  has  his  hobbies 
like  other  men,  and  that  we  had  met  with 
him  in  the  quaint  researches  of  the 
“  Book-Hunter”  before  we  knew  him  in 
the  wider  field  of  history,  when  we  light, 
at  intervals  through  these  pages,  and 
notably  in  the  literary  chapter,  upon  an 
unknown  worthy,  who  might  be  Dr. 
Burton’s  own  invention,  so  new  is  he  to 
our  ears  at  least.  Tom  Brow’n — not  our 
learned  Sir  Thomas,  of  meditative  mem¬ 
ory,  but  an  altogether  individual  person, 
unknown.  Dr.  Burton  allows,  even  to  or¬ 
dinary  English  biographical  dictionaries 
— is  the  new  brother  whom  we  find  in¬ 
troduced,  without  much  preface,  head 
and  shoulders,  into  the  limited  list  of 
authors  here  noticed.  As  he  is  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ton’s  discovery,  it  is  well  that  he  should 
have  all  the  credit  of  him. 

“  There  was  another  Thomas  Brown  busily 
writing  and  printing  throughout  our  period — a 
genial  being,  who  generally  comes  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  the  gossip  of  the  day  as  ‘  Tom  Brown.’ 
When  the  two  arc  estimated  with  each  other, 
the  one  might  be  likened  to  a  solemn  organ, 
the  other  to  a  flute,  keen  and  melodious.  Sir 
Thomas  avowedly  dealt  with  learned  matters, 
but  Tom  appears  to  have  been  the  greater 
scholar  of  the  two.  He  was  saturated  with 
classicalities,  both  Latin  and  Greek.  He  lets 
his  reader  see,  with  quaint  innocent-like  hints, 
that  he  seems  some  of  the  horrors  hidden  in 
classical  literature.  But  he  does  not  dwell  on 
them  as  one  like-minded — he  rather  lets  it  be 
seen  that  he  sees  it  all  and  could  enlarge  on  it 
if  his  taste  induced  or  permitted  him  so  to  in¬ 
dulge.  He  has  much  to  say  about  indecorums 
and  immoralities,  but  he  cannot  be  called  an 
indecorous  or  immoral  writer  ;  and  indeed  he  is 
apt  to  create  surprise  by  the  success  that  at¬ 
tends  him  in  making  the  objects  of  his  lash  dis¬ 
tinct,  in  language  so  inoffensive  as  he  uses. 
He  is  a  monument  of  purity  if  we  set  him  be¬ 
side  the  very  reverend  scorner  who  is  believed 
by  so  many  to  give  lustre  to  the  literature  of 
the  age.” 

Among  the  considerable  extracts  which 
Dr.  Burton  gives  from  the  works  of  this 
new-old  master  there  is  one  passage 
quoted,  in  a  note  in  the  first  volume, 
from  this  writer,  which  is  very  original  at 
least,  .and,  if  it  is  to  be  relied  upon,  gives 
a  new  view  of  the  position  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters  and  the  Church  in  this  age  of 
transitions.  Notwithstanding  the  vari¬ 
ous  revelations  on  this  subject  which  have 
all  gone  to  convince  the  readet  that  a 


parson  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  was  in 
every  respect  a  very  different  man  and 
holding  a  very  different  rank  from  that 
of  the  humblest  curate  nowadays,  it  is 
startling  to  be  told  of  “  the  attractions 
of  the  Nonconforming  interests  in  the 
eyes  of  a  worldly-minded  scholar  select¬ 
ing  his  lot  as  a  pastor.”  Tom  Brown  is 
more  graphic  in  this  contrast  than  in  the 
other  commentaries  upon  the  age  which 
are  quoted  from  him.  He  describes  the 
disadvantages  of  the  ”  poor  painful 
priest”  with  some  humor,  showing  how 
he  finds  in  his  new'  parish  “  an  old  rotten 
house  ready  to  fall,”  tithes  to  be  paid  to 
the  king,  hospitality  to  be  kept  up — 
"  none  of  my  parishioners  to  go  from  me 
with  dry  lips  and  that  in  the  patron’s 
house  “  it  is  two  to  one  that  there  is  an 
abigail  who  must  be  married  whereas 
on  the  other  side  the  attractions  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  follows  : 

”  Suppose  me  then  in  a  congregation  as 
their  pastor,  teacher,  holder-forth — call  it  what 
you  please.  You  must  know  that  they  will  be 
a  select  number  of  people  (not  like  your 
churches,  a  herd  made  up  of  a  few  sheep  and  a 
multitude  of  goats),  most  of  them  ot  the  sweet 
female  sex  (whose  kindness  toward  their 
spiritual  pastors  or  teachers  is  never  less  than 
their  zeal  for  what  they  teach  them),  scattered 
up  and  down  here  and  there  in  several  of  your 
parishes.  And  for  the  better  edification  of 
these  precious  souls,  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
choose  the  place  of  my  residence  or  abode  ; 
and  if  I  do  not  choose  a  convenient  place  'tis 
my  own  fault.  Instead  of  an  old  rotten  par¬ 
sonage  or  vicarage  house,  I  promise  myself 
forty,  fifty,  or  threescore  good  houses,  where  I 
shall  be  entertained  with  such  fulness  of  de¬ 
light,  yea,  and  empire  too  (not  like  your  pitiful 
curates  or  chaplains  that  must  sneak  to  the 
groom  or  butler),  that  even  the  gentlemen  that 
pretend  to  make  gods  of  their  landlords  will  be 
apt  to  envy  me  ;  and  if  I  resolve  to  enter  into 
the  matrimonial  state,  I  shall  be  strangely  un¬ 
fortunate  if,  instead  of  an  abigail,  I  meet  not 
with  some  opulent  widow  or  some  tender¬ 
hearted  virgin  of  no  ordinary  fortune.”  ”  No 
obligation  to  hospitality  will  lie  upon  me,  and 
I  shall  be  troubled  with  few  visitors  but  such 
as  will  bring  their  entertainment  with  them,  if 
they  send  it  not  before  them  :  I  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  one  penny  out  of  my  income  to 
bishops  or  chancellors,  to  church  or  poor — no, 
nor  to  the  king  and  queen.  And  what  (a  hap¬ 
piness,  think  you,  will  this  be,  to  live  under  a 
Government  and  enjoy  so  much  good  under 
its  protection,  and  not  part  with  one  farthing 
toward  the  support  of  it.” 

If  this  is  not  very  brilliant  satire,  it  is 
still  legitimate  enough,  and  has  some  rev¬ 
elation  in  it  of  one  or  two  characteristics 
of  the  time,  which  is  the  grand  condition 
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of  satire — the  chief  thing  that  gives  it 
any  attraction  for  posterity. 

Defoe,  Dr.  Burton  discusses  chiefly  in 
respect  to  his  political  writings,  which,  if 
the  principle  is  a  sound  one,  that  these 
are  “  not  to  be  found,  like  those  of  Ad¬ 
dison,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot,  in  every 
gentleman’s  library,”  and,  therefore, 
have  more  need  to  be  produced  as  new 
to  the  reader,  is  right  enough.  But  De¬ 
foe’s  greatness  lies  so  entirely  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous  realism  of  his  imagination,  if  we 
may  use  so  paradoxical  an  expression, 
and  his  character  in  a  political  point  of 
view  is  so  little  attractive,  that  we  could 
have  wished  a  different  choice.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  as  is  well  said  by  the  last  bi¬ 
ographer  of  this  strange  genius,  that  his 
life  was  essentially  that  of  a  journalist 
and  political  writer,  and  that  his  Actions 
were  but  incidents  in  his  career.  But  at 
this  distance  these  are  the  incidents 
which  tell.  And  the  peculiarity  of  De¬ 
foe’s  imaginative  works  is,  we  think,  es¬ 
pecially  characteristic  of  the  time,  which 
was  not  an  age  for  abstractions  or  ele¬ 
vated  fancy,  but  one  which  loved  detail 
and  that  Action  with  the  air  of  fact  in  it 
of  which  Defoe  was  the  supreme  master. 
The  imagination  of  Addison  was  of  a 
loftier  kind.  It  conceived  an  ideal  char¬ 
acter,  while  Defoe  only  created  an  imag¬ 
inary  man  ;  but  yet  there  is  that  resem¬ 
blance  between  them  which  runs  even 
through  the  portraits  of  a  period — a  re¬ 
semblance  which,  no  doubt,  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  costume,  yet  is  more 
than  costume.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is 
such  a  noble  gentleman  as  Defoe  has  no 
conception  of.  Yet  he  is  set  before  us 
with  dJ  the  tender  skill  of  a  miniature 
painter — line  upon  line,  tint  uj)on  tint — 
his  peruke,  his  ruffles,  his  old  hall  and 
servants,  idealized  only  so  far  as  the 
genius  that  created  him  was  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  and  had  called  forth  out  of  the  un¬ 
known  a  noble  and  tender  human  being, 
superior  to  all  his  surroundings,  before 
proceeding  to  set  him  bodily  before  us, 
among  the  fresh  Aelds  and  old-world 
habits  in  which  he  lived.  The  details 
here  are  in  just  subjection  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ideal  of  humanity  which  makes  the 
whole  world  more  bright,  but  yet  the 
details  are  there,  and  though  illuminated 
by  a  more  lovely  light  of  fancy,  all  is  real 
in  the  soft  landscape,  every  turn  of  the 
road  and  undulation  of  the  soil  painted 
Nkw  Sxaixs.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  4. 
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for  us,  and  even  the  very  manners  of  the 
chairmen  and  shouts  of  the  linkboys  in 
Covent  Garden,  when  our  Ane  old  gentle¬ 
man  comes  to  town.  A  painter  could 
make  a  picture  from  nothing  but  these 
descriptions — not  perhaps  so  deadly  ex¬ 
act  as  Hogarth,  but  full  of  visionary  re¬ 
semblance,  and  perhaps  more  true  though 
less  real.  This  is  the  literary  tendency 
of  the  age.  Memoirs,  letters  which  are 
autobiographies,  reported  interviews,  in 
which  every  word  of  every  dialogue  re¬ 
mains,  and  you  know  how  many  lackeys 
the  suitor  passed  ip  the  great  man’s  ante¬ 
chambers,  and  how  many  horses  he  had 
to  his  coach,  if  not  how  many  ruts  and 
ditches  on  the  way.  Of  this  tendency 
Defoe  was  the  typical  example.  He  was 
the  climax  to  which  the  art  pushed  itself 
through  all  its  softer  and  broader  pro¬ 
cesses.  With  Addison  it  was  conjoined 
with  the  purest  poetical  inspiration  ;  and 
Sterne,  a  little  later,  mingled  it  artfully 
with  many  other  ingredients,  the  evil  part 
of  which  should  not  make  us  forget  that 
by  times  he  also  rose  to  a  high  and  beau¬ 
tiful  level  of  ideal  conception.  But  De¬ 
foe,  with  his  brilliant  intellect  and  pro¬ 
saic  character,  carried  it  to  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  development  which  art  ever  had. 
We  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
kind  of  man  his  Crusoe  was — no  ideal  of 
him,  nor  of  what  he  would  do  in  other 
circumstances,  could  have  formed  itself 
in  the  mind  of  any  reader  ;  but  we  know 
himself  where  he  stands,  and  could  make 
his  portrait,  and  map  out  the  road,  and 
And  the  shelf  on  which  he  kept  his  treas¬ 
ures.  He  is  as  real  to  us  as  our  next 
neighbors.  We  see  him  go  and  come, 
and  note  all  his  industries  and  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  his  inventions,  and  never  ask 
ourselves  for  a  moment  whether  any  of 
these  wonderful  expedients  are  unlikely. 
How,  indeed,  can  they  be  called  unlikely 
when  we  see  them  and  the  need  of  them, 
and  perceive  how  his  resources  meet  the 
ever-increasing  strain  made  upon  them  ? 
It  is  the  very  triumph  of  fact  turned  into 
imagination — of  the  real  taken  possession 
of,  moulded  and  leavened  and  worked 
out,  pervaded  by  a  recreative  force,  but 
never  losing  its  distinct  and  solid  stand¬ 
ing-ground.  This  man  of  Action — this 
shipwrecked  sailor — is,  we  repeat,  as  our 
next-door  neighbor,  whom  we  watch 
every  day  of  our  lives,  and  see  in  every 
particular  of  his  existence,  yet  know 
26 
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nothing  about.  We  could  touch  him  and 
handle  him  did  we  stretch  forth  a  finger, 
but  we  have  never  come  to  speech  of 
him,  nor  do  we  know  what  is  in  his  heart. 
The  mental  tendency  of  the  time  toward 
minute  observation  and  lengthened  rec¬ 
ord — the  spirit  which  found  so  much  in¬ 
terest  in  life  that  every  turning  of  a  comer 
was  an  event,  and  all  the  facts  of  exist¬ 
ence  memorable — reached  its  very  far¬ 
thest  point  in  this  great,  curious,  intense, 
and  yet  limited  intellect,  of  which  we  feel 
sometimes  inclined  to  doubt  whether, 
notwithstanding  its  so  vivid  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  imaginative  efforts,  it  possessed 
any  imagination  at  all.  Here,  however, 
the  remembrance  of  a  work,  to  our  own 
eyes  much  more  striking  and  impressive 
than  any  of  the  others — the  “  Journal  of 
the  Plague” — comes  before  us  and  stops 
our  mouths.  But  even  there,  though  the 
power  of  putting  himself  into  a  place  and 
circumstances  conceived  by  fancy  is  ex¬ 
traordinary,  we  are  again  confronted  on 
every  side  by  the  real,  and  know  very 
little,  though  more  than  Crusoe,  of  the 
man  by  whose  side  we  walk  and  through 
whose  eyes  we  see. 

Here,  however,  is  the  boundary-wall 
sharply  marked,  against  which  we  can  do 
no  more  than  knock  our  heads,  if  any  one 
of  us  should  have  the  ambition  of  super¬ 
seding  Defoe.  He  has  gone  as  far  as 
man  can  go  in  the  path  he  has  chosen. 
Genius  greater  and  more  suggestive  may 
diverge  on  all  sides,  but  Defoe  carries  his 
art  to  the  last  limits  of  the  possible.  He 
is  the  perfect  realization  of  fact  in  fiction, 
and  absolute  prose  in  imagination.  He 
is  a  photographer,  but  of  a  scene  that 
exists  only  in  fancy  ;  a  printer,  but  with 
types  that  never  were  founded.  How  far 
this  is  from  the  highest  art  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say,  yet  it  is  the  climax  gf 
that  realism  which  ran  through  all  literary 
effort  in  his  period,  most  perfect  in  skill, 
most  bewildering  in  facsimile — a  sort  of 
highly-concentrated  marketable  essence 
of  fact  reproduced  in  fiction.  So  strongly 
was  this  the  case,  that  when  a  real  record 
of  remote  individual  experiences  dropped 
into  the  world  without  much  information 
about  its  authorship,  the  very  gravity  of 
its  truthfulness  suggested  to  the  critics 
that  it  must  be  the  work  of  Defoe.  He  was 
thus  the  most  perfect  example  of  his  age 
and  its  tendency  in  literature.  It  was  an 
age  of  narrative,  and  he  was  Narrative 


impersonified — the  very  genius  of  the 
material  imagination. 

It  is  amusing,  however,  to  note, 
through  the  medium  of  some  of  these  lit¬ 
erary  sketches,  how  very  little  merit  was 
necessary,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  so  many  great  writers,  to  gain  a  figure 
among  the  men  of  letters  of  Queen  Anne. 
This  is  a  reflection,  perhaps,  which  every 
new  generation  makes.  Not  very  long 
ago  we  were  startled  and  horrified  to 
hear  from  one  of  the  best  of  contempo¬ 
rary  critics  the  audacious  assertion  that 
the  world-renowned  coterie  of  the  "  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Review,”  in  place  of  being,  as 
we  devoutly  supposed,  brilliant  men  of 
genius  all,  and  worthy  to  have  invented 
the  modern  periodical,  were  not  a  bit 
.better  than  their  successors — nay,  that 
magazine-writers  of  the  present  day  are 
as  a  class  superior,  both  in  what  they 
have  to  say  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
say  it,  to  those  demigods.  The  state¬ 
ment  personally  took  away  our  breath, 
yet  it  is  not  without  evidence  in  its  favor. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  examples  given, 
for  instance,  of  Gay,  we  can  but  reflect, 
with  dismayed  astonishment,  that  the 
writer  of  those  feeble  verses  walked  com¬ 
placently  about  the  world  labelled  Poet, 
in  the  lifetime  of  Pope,  and  consorted 
with  that  master  of  expression  on  terms 
of  easy  equality  as  being,  he  too,  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  song.  Contemporary  eyes,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  will  continue  to  make  these  strange 
mistakes  until  the  end  of  time. 

Thus  Dr.  Burton  places  before  us  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  in  our  history 
— an  age  full  of  corruption  and  mean¬ 
ness,  yet  likewise  of  such  a  bold  and  reso¬ 
lute  stand  upon  a  broad  principle  as  has 
seldom  been  equalled  either  in  its  tenacity 
or  its  success  ;  a  reign  full  of  petty  cabals 
and  backstairs  intrigues,  yet  in  which  the 
best  men  were  chosen  for  the  offices  they 
were  most  fit  to  fill,  with  as  much  dis¬ 
crimination  as  if  Wisdom  herself,  and  not 
Court-favor,  had  presided  at  their  se¬ 
lection.  It  would  have  better  suited  the 
supposed  logic  of  events  that  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Duchess  Sarah  should  have  been 
a  fool  and  an  incapable  person,  instead 
of  the  greatest  soldier  and  diplomatist  of 
his  times.  But  Providence  was  kind  in 
this  respect  to  the  solitary  queen  and 
childless  woman  who  was  so  little  adapted 
for  a  crown,  yet  in  whose  period  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  the  English  throne  was  settled 
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SO  securely  that  all  the  deficiencies  of 
the  new  dynasty  and  all  the  romantic  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  old  failed  to  shake  its 
equilibrium  for  a  moment ;  and  two  na¬ 
tions  full  of  jarring  elements  were  happily 
made  into  one,  and  thus  stood  fast — and 
have  stood  fast  ever  since — against  all 
assaults  ;  and  the  English  arms  gained 
more  than  the  barren  glory  which  so  often 
attends  great  victories,  by  subduing  and 
rendering  harmless  the  only  antagonist 
who  could  have  interfered  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  peace  and  safety  of  the  country. 
To  set  forth  the  great  aims  pursued 


through  much  personal  pettiness  and  a 
bewildering  flutter  of  contemporary  com¬ 
ment — to  show  the  energy  and  fulness 
and  exuberant  life  of  the  period,  and  all 
it  accomplished — was  no  light  task.  Dr. 
Burton  has  fulfilled  it  with  a  breadth  of 
philosophical  discrimination,  justice,  and 
impartiality  which  the  readers  of  his 
former  works  will  indeed  fully  calculate 
upon,  but  which  are  rare  qualities  at  a 
time  when  picturesque  description  has 
almost  won  the  day  among  us  over  sound 
judgment  and  impartial  truth. — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 


ON  THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAN:  A  DIALOGUE. 
BY  DR.  C.  B.  RADCLIFFE. 


SCENE. 

Tkt  Library  in  a  Counlry  Vicarage. 

PERSONS. 

ClericMS,  the  Vicar  o(  the  Parish. 

Mtdicus,  a  Physician  residing  near  tlie  Vicar¬ 
age. 

Clericus.  What  an  unmistakable 
change  for  the  better  in  the  mental  state 
of  our  poor  friend  at  The  Retreat.  He 
seems  to  be  quite  himself  again. 

Medicus.  Yes.  The  delusion  that  he 
was  directly  descended  from  the  Divine 
Being  passed  away  a  few  days  ago,  and 
there  appears  to  be  little  or  nothing  the 
matter  with  him  now. 

C.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  was  that  so  clever  and  clear¬ 
headed  a  man  should  ever  have  found 
his  way  into  an  aslyum.  Are  you  ? 

M.  Not  altogether.  He  was  never 
what  I  should  call  |lear-headed — never 
practical.  He  was  dways  of  too  dreamy 
a  nature  to  please  me.  What  was  wron^ 
in  him  was,  I  suppose,  an  unbalanced 
brain,  in  which  the  parts  subservient  to 
imagination  greatly  preponderated  over 
the  parts  which  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  reason  and  volition. 

C.  1  cannot  agree  with  you  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  brain  had  so  much  to  do  in 
the  matter.  I  have  come  to  look  upon 
my  brain  as  a  telegraphic  apparatus  at 
which,  like  a  clerk,  I  sit  continually  re¬ 
ceiving  and  dispatching  messages,  and 
I  cannot  confound  myself  with  my  brain 
any  more  than  I  can  confound  the  clerk 
of  the  telegraph  with  his  apparatus. 
The  messages  from  within  or  fro'm 


without  may  be  received  and  dispatched 
incorrectly,  or  not  at  all,  because  the 
brain  is  out  of  order.  Or  the  fault  may 
rest  with  the  clerk,  for  he,  poor  fellow, 
is  too  much  given  to  building  castles  in 
the  air,  and  to  acting  as  if  his  present 
work  were  altogether  beneath  him,  as  if, 
at  the  very  least,  he  ought  to  have  a  seat 
in  the  Board-Room  upstairs. 

M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

C.  I  mean  simply  this — that  man 
ought  to  regard  himself  as  over  nature 
instead  of  under  nature,  as  God-like  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  nothing 
less  than  the  image  of  God,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  habitual  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  is  due,  not  so  much  to 
perverse  cerebration  as  to  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  his  present  position  is  not 
that  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  birth- 
right. 

M.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  justify 
this  statement  by  an  appeal  to  facts  and 
on  logical  grounds  which  I  must  recog¬ 
nize  ? 

C.  Justify  the  statement  ?  Not  ex¬ 
actly.  But  I  can  see  enough  to  make 
me  more  than  doubtful  as  to  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  doctrine  of  cerebration,  and 
not  unready  to  accept  as  true  what  is 
taught  in  the  Scriptifres  respecting  the 
lofty  nature  of  man.  One  lesson  which 
I  have  .gathered  from  the  many  micro¬ 
scopic  demonstrations  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  give  me  is,  that 
brain-cells  and  other  ganglionic  cells  are 
not  altogether  different  from  other  nu¬ 
cleated  and  branched  cells — branched 
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cornea-corpuscles,  branched  pigment 
cells,  the  branched  cells  of  connective 
tissue,  migratory  cells,  and  the  rest. 
Another  lesson  is  that  the  branching  of 
these  cells  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause 
as  that  which  obliges  the  colorless  blood 
corpuscle  and  the  amoeba  to  push  out 
processes,  which  in  the  latter  case  may 
become  connected  with  similar  processes 
belonging  to  other  amoebae  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
brain-cells  and  other  ganglionic  cells  are 
ill  any  way  absolutely  peculiar,  the  fancy 
has  crossed  my  mind — you,  will  laugh 
at  it,  I  suppose — that  these  cells  may  be 
almost  as  unimportant,  as  inconstant, 
and  even  as  migratory  as  the  migra¬ 
tory  cells  themselves — that  they  may 
be  merely  sources  of  the  battery-power 
with  which  the  nervous  and  muscu- 
•lar  ■  systems  are  charged  everywhere, 
and  which  you  believe  to  have  so  all- 
important  a  part  to  play  in  the  action 
of  these  systems — that  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  of  activity  in  ganglionic  cells 
and  in  the  cells  of  a  voltaic  battery  are 
the  same — namely,  chemical  change  of 
a  certain  sort  and  polarization.  You 
know  what  I  mean  ? 

M.  I  think  I  do.  I  even  agree  with 
you  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  can  also 
see  that  you  have  no  need  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  cerebration  if  you  can  make  it 
out  that  there  is  any  thing  intrinsically 
God-like  in  .the  nature  of  man.  For 
there  must  be  a  better  foundation  for 
any  thing  God-like  than  that  which  can 
be  found  in  this  doctrine.  So  go  on  with 
-what  you  have  to  say,  and  believe  that 
1  am  ready  enough  to  listen  and  learn  if 
only  you  keep  to  facts  and  follow  sound 
■dialectics  in  dealing  wjth  them. 

C.  I  am  as  wishful  as  you  can  be  to 
keep  to  facts  and  to  reason  rightly 
about  them,  but  I  am  in  this  difficulty — 
that  the  facts  with  which  I  have  mainly 
to  deal  are  something  more  subtle  than 
objects  of  sense.  When,  for  example,  I 
say  /  am,  I  give  expression  to  a  fact 
which  is  not  readily  realized.  Who  am 
I  ?  What  ?  In  the  exercise  of  memory 
and  imagination  /,  I  myself,  can  in  an 
instant  go  back  into  the  past  and  for¬ 
ward  into  the  future,  and  I  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  /  am  without  at  the  same 
time  saying  /  was  and  /  shall  be.  With- 
.but  the  aid  of  my  senses  I  cannot  draw 
a  sharp  line  between  the  past  and  the 


present,  or  between  the  present  and  the 
future.  I  feel  as  if,  in  relation  to  time, 

I  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature 
of  Him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come, 
or  who  is  rather  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
Eternal  Now  ;  for,  as  Plato  pointed  out 
in  the  Timaeus  long  ago,  it  is  right  to 
speak  of  the  Divine  Essence  as  in  the 
present  always — to  say  “he  is,”  but 
not  to  say  “  he  was,”  or  “  he  shall  be.” 

I  also  feel  as  if,  in  relation  to  space,  I 
was  in  the  same  predicament  as  in  re¬ 
gard  to  time,  as  if  there  was  that  in  me 
to  which  one  of  the  definitions  of  God 
was  not  altogether  inapplicable — name¬ 
ly,  that  of  a  circle  the  centre  of  which  is 
everywhere,  and  the  circumference — no¬ 
where.  In  the  world  of  sense  I  find  im¬ 
passable  barriers  between  now  and  then, 
between  here  and  there,  but  not  so  in 
the  world  of  spirit ;  and,  in  fact,  I  am  al¬ 
most  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  1  say 
/  am  because  I  am,  in  a  measure,  su¬ 
perior  to  time  and  space  in  the  very 
same  way  as  that  in  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  superior  to  time  and  space. 
Nor  can  I  allow  that  the  impressions  of 
my  senses  should  be  listened  to  rather 
than  the  dictates  of  my  pure  reason  ; 
for  Aristotle  was  not  mistaken  when  he 
said  that  it  was  wrong  to  exalt  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  perception  above  the  great  prc- 
cipient  faculty  itself. 

M.  The  only  conclusion  to  which  I 
can*come  is  that  time  and  space  are  very 
stubborn  facts.  I  am  obliged  to  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  common-sense  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  matters. 

C.  Before  coming  to  an  adverse  con¬ 
clusion,  consider  what  is  necessarily  im¬ 
plied  in  the  actioilof  the  faculty  of  re- 
,  membering  and  identifying.  This  action 
in  myself  has  plainly  to  do  with  things 
which  are  mine,  and  with  things  which, 
seemingly,  are  not  mine.  If  it  had  only 
to  do  with  the  former  things,  I  might 
suppose  that  it  had  its  seat  in  my  brain 
or  elsewhere  in  my  body  ;  as  it  has  also 
to  do  with  the  latter  things,  I  cannot  rest 
content  with  this  notion.  I  remember 
you,  for  example,  and  identify  you, 
without  any  manner  of  doubt.  You 
yourself,  and  not  merely  your  image,  is, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  comprehended 
in  my  own  being,  for  if  it  were  not  so 
I  could  never  be  sure  that  I  was  dealing 
with  you  yourself.  For  how  could  any 
dead  image  of  you  in  me  convey  to  my 
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mind  all  that  is  involved  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  your  living  self  ?  And  thus  in 
remembering  you  and  in  identifying 
you,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  believe 
that  your  being  is  in  some  mysterious 
way  embraced  by  my  being,  and  that  I 
remember  and  identify  you  because,  af¬ 
ter  once  embracing  you,  I  have  never 
let  you  go.  And  as  with  you,  so  also 
with  every  other  object  or  subject  with 
which  my  memory  has  to  do.  I  remem¬ 
ber  and  identify  in  each  case,  because, 
after  once  getting  hold  of  that  object  or 
subject,  I  have  never  let  it  go.  Unless 
I  adopt  this  conclusion  I  am  altogether 
in  the  dark.  1  cannot  do  all  the  work 
which  is  implied  in  the  action  of  the 
faculties  of  remembering  and  identifying 
unless  I  can  escape  from  my  body, 
unless,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  can  be  free 
of  time  and  space.  1  can  do  all  this 
work  if  I  can  thus  escape,  if  I  am  thus 
free,  for  in  that  case  1  remember  and 
identify  every  object  and  subject  with 
which  I  have  to  do  in  the  same  way  as 
that  in  which  I  apprehend  and  am  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  I 
only  want  the  help  of  the  brain  in  this 
process  in  order  to  put  my  body  in  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  information  of  others  who 
are  in  the  same  predicament  as  to  bod¬ 
ily  state,  and  in  that  case  I  act,  it  may 
be,  upon  the  body  through  the  brain  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  that  in  which 
the  telegraph  clerk  acts  upon  the  appa¬ 
ratus  with  which  he  has  to  do.  What 
do  you  say  ?  Am  I  not  here  dealing 
with  facts  rather  than  with  fancies,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  a  right  use  of 
my  reason  ? 

M.  I  do  not  raise  any  objection  now. 
Indeed  (barring  the  simile)  I  am  more 
than  half  disposed  to  go  along  with  you 
in  what  you  say,  for  I  could  never  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  any  key  to  the 
mystery  of  memory  was  to  be  found  in 
the  recording  action  of  certain  perish¬ 
able  brain-cells.  But  you  must  come 
down  from  the  clouds  and  be  a  little 
more  explicit  if  I  am  to  see  these  mat¬ 
ters  distinctly  from  your  point  of  view. 
How  comes  it,  for  example,  that  you 
and  I  remember  this  conversation,  and 
associate  it,  not  only  with  ourselves,  but 
also  w'ith  our  present  surroundings  in 
time  and  space  ?  In  this  case,  at  any 
rate,  the  notions  of  time  and  space  fig¬ 
ure  conspicuously. 


C.  No  doubt.  In  this  and  in  every 
act  of  memory,  time  and  space  have  a 
part  to  play  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  now  ;  but  there  is  also  an  action 
going  on  behind  the  scenes  which  is  still 
more  indispensable.  You  and  I  will  be 
elsewhere  to-morrow,  apart,  probably, 
and  silent ;  but  in  memory  we  are  still 
here  talking  and  listening,  and  with  the 
same  surroundings  as  to  place  and  time. 
In  memory  the  past  is,  as  it  were,  lost 
in  the  present — then  is  still  now,  there 
is  still  here.  In  this  act  of  memory 
there  is  also  an  indissoluble  association 
of  ideas,  an  association  in  which  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate  objects  and  subjects 
are  included  indiscriminately.  You 
yourself,  to-morrow  and  afterward,  will 
serve  to  remind  me  of  this  conversation 
and  its  accompaniments  ;  and  so  will 
the  room. 

M.  The  room  ! 

C.  Yes.  It  was,  I  believe,  no  mere 
figure  of  speech  which  the  dying  Joshua 
used  when  he  took  a  large  stone  and  set 
it  up  under  an  oak  by  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord, and  said,  “  Behold,  this  stone 
shall  be  a  witness  unto  us  ;  for  it  hath 
heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which 
He  spake  unto  us  ;  it  shall  be  therefore 
a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your 
God  and  which  Christ  used  when  He 
said  that  if  the  people  around  Him  were 
silent,  “  the  very  stones  would  cry  out.” 
Explain  it  as  you  may,  inanimate  objects 
and  subjects  are  connected  with  ani¬ 
mate  objects  and  subjects  in  an  act  of 
memory  by  the  indissoluble  association 
of  ideas.  As  regards  myself  personally, 
I  have,  in  this  and  in  every  act  of 
memory,  to  do  with  the  outer  world,  as 
well  as  with  the  inner  world  which 
seems  to  be  more  especially  mine.  I 
can  identify  objects  and  subjects  in  either 
world,  with  the  same  degree  of  absoluse 
certainty.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the 
home  of  memory  must  be  in  the  open 
universe  rather  than  in  shut  brain-cells  ; 
and  I  am  altogether  lost  in  wonder  until 
I  remember  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  I 
am  because,  in  a  measure,  I  am  superior 
to  time  and  space  by  virtue  of  my  kin¬ 
ship  to  the  Eternal  Omnipresent  Now, 
whose  name  is  I  AM. 

M.  If  I  accept  this  view  of  memory  I 
must  allow  that  there  is  that  in  my  na¬ 
ture  which  is  congenerous  with  Divine 
Spirit,  which  cannot  be  ”  cabined,  crib- 
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bed,  and  confined  ”  in  my  body,  and  I 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  do  this.  Will 
nothing  less  do  ? 

C.  Nothing  less,  certainly.  I  can 
draw  no  other  conclusion  from  the  facts 
with  which  we  have  had  to  do.  And 
the  conclusion  which  I  am  compelled  to 
draw  from  a  consideration  of  the  faculty 
of  memory  is  also  that  which  1  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  from  the  facts  which  yet 
remain  to  be  noticed.  The  humble 
workings  of  my  own  imagination  and 
reason  are  sufficiently  wonderful  to 
make  me  ready  to  believe  that  as  man  I 
may  have  some  small  share  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Omniscient  Creator.  My 
will  refuses  to  submit  to  any  thing  like 
coercion  ;  in  the  strong  words  of  Jean 
Paul,  it  says  “  more  royally  to  itself 
than  the  Spanish  Regent  to  others,  I, 
the  King  it  is  so  far  above  law  as  to 
make  me  ready  to  believe  that  as  man  I 
may,  in  some  measure,  partake  in  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver.  My 
conscience  warns  me  to  avoid  that  which 
is  evil  and  cleave  to  that  whch  is  good, 
and,  as  I  choose  to  be  obedient  or  diso¬ 
bedient,  it  rewards  or  punishes  me  ;  and 
the  more  I  look  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  the  more  am  I  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  voice  of  my  conscience  may  be 
the  voice  of  God  within  me — the  God 
who  is  absolutely  opposed  to  evil — the 
God  in  whose  image  I  am  said  to  be 
made.  My  words  carry  with  them  little 
weight,  but  words  have  been  uttered  by 
men  like  myself  which  move  the  world, 
and  live  in  a  way  which  is  alone  intelli¬ 
gible  on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
their  common  root  in  the  Word  of  God. 
I  am  always  dissatisfied  with  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  hoping  for  a  better  state  of 
things  in  the  future.  I  feel  instinctively 
that  evil  ought  not  to  have  the  mastery 
over  me  which  it  has,  and  that  there  is 
a  God  to  whom  I  may  pray  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  from  evil.  I  am  yielding  to  what 
can  be  scarcely  less  than  an  imperative 
instinct  when  I  pray  as  I  am  taught  to 
pray  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  when  I 
repeat  the  Doxology.  I  am  yielding  to 
what  can  be  scarcely  less  than  an  imper¬ 
ative  instinct  when  I  bow  down  before 
God  in  fear  and  worship,  and  yet  lov¬ 
ingly.  And  why  ?  Scarcely  for  any 
better  reason  than  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  even  this,  that  I  am 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  I  am  at 


present  degraded  by  being  unnaturally 
under  the  dominion  of  evil,  and  that  I 
am  to  be  delivered  from  this  state  by 
the  help  of  God.  From  this  vantage- 
ground  I  see  clearly  why  it  is — that  I 
must  fear  and  worship,  and  at  the  same 
time  love  God  ;  that  1  may  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  evil,  and  be  delivered  ; 
that  I  may  give  thanks  ;  that  I  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  present,  and  hope 
for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  future  ; 
that  I  may  think,  and  imagine,  and  feel ; 
that  I  may  give  expression  to  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  imaginations 
in  speech,  and  put  them  on  record  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  or  the  contrary  ; 
that  I  have  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  ;  that  I  am  a  free  agent ;  that  I  am 
what  I  am.  From  any  other  point  of 
view  I  am  to  myself  an  inscrutable  enig¬ 
ma. 

M.  But  what  of  the  mortal  body  of 
man  !  This  is  a  fact  at  any  rate — a 
fact,  too,  which  would  seem  to  be  fa¬ 
tally  opposed  to  the  conclusion  that  man 
is,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  the 
image  of  God. 

C.  This  is  not  the  conclusion  to  which 
I  am  driven  by  the  force  of  the  fact  in 
question.  The  mortal  body  has  in  itself 
no  element  of  permanency.  It  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  process  of  continual  waste  and 
renewal.  That  body  which  is  placed  in 
the  grave  at  the  close  of  his  earthly  ca¬ 
reer  is  only  one  of  many  bodies  of  the 
same  sort  in  which  man  has  figured  dur¬ 
ing  that  career.  Underlying  this  very 
body  there  must  be  something  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  senses  which  is  abiding, 
something  by  aid  of  which  the  transitory 
body  is  being  continually  built  up,  some¬ 
thing  non-apparent  which  is  related  to 
that  which  is  apparent  in  the  same  way 
as  that  in  which  the  Platonic  /deo,  or  the 
Aristotelian  eZdof,  the  abiding  seminal 
form,  is  related — something  which,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  that  non-apparent  body  celestial 
of  which  St.  Paul  speaks.  My  body  ter¬ 
restrial  may  be  a  mystery  which  is  every 
moment  testifying  to  thejruth  of  the  still 
greater  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  It 
may  be  that  I  am  now  bodily  what  I  am, 
not  because  my  present  body  is  in  any 
true  sense  the  well-spring  of  my  being, 
but  because  a  change  akin  to  that  of  the 
Incarnation  is  being  continually  wrought 
in  me.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  believing. 
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as  I  am  taught  to  believe,  that  /  may 
be  in  my  present  body  or  out  of  it  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  senses  or  not  subject.  I  can 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  change 
from  either  state  into  the  other  as  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  process,  for  in  order  to 
this  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  Aristotelian  incubus  of  dead  matter, 
vXt],  and  to  believe  that  what  is  called 
matter  and  what  is  called  spirit  are  cor¬ 
related  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which 
the  apparent  eZdwAov  and  the  non-ap- 
parent  of  Plato  are  correlated — that 
underlying  both  is  a  substance  which 
may  be  what  is  called  matter  in  one  as¬ 
pect  and  what  is  called  spirit  in  another 
aspect.  I  can  even  believe  that  the 
God,  in  whose  image  I  am  made,  is  more 
than  formless  spirit — that  He  has  spirit¬ 
ual  form  like  that  of  man,  which  may  be 
revealed  to  the  senses  anywhere  instant¬ 
ly,  or  rapt  away  from  the  senses — that 
there  is  nothing  degrading  in  this  notion 
of  anthropomorphism.  I  am  taught  to 
believe  that  God  was  revealed  in  the 
form  of  man  before  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ.  There  must  be  a  higher  type 
of  body  than  that  fleshly  body  in  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  affections  of 
Creophyllus,  the  companion  of  Homer, 
were  centred,  a  body  which  is  atom-bom 
and  atom-bred,  which  is  fastened  to 
earth  in  all  directions  by  “  the  tie  of  the 
cause  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  less 
exalted  type  can  serve  than  that  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  body  which  Christ  had 
after  His  resurrection,  a  body  which 
could  appear  and  disappear  “  when  the 
doors  were  shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews,” 
by  being,  as  it  were,  reincarnated  at 
one  time  and  disincarnated  at  another. 
Disease  and  death  may  belong  to  an  ab¬ 
normal  state  of  things  rather  than  to  a 
normal.  The  normal  state  of  man  may 
be,  not  a  state  of  bondage  to  dead  mat¬ 
ter,  vAij,  but  a  state  of  supremacy  over 
it,  a  state  which  is  that  which  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  risen  body  of  Christ — that 
and  no  other.  The  normal  state  of  man 
may  be,  not  a  state  of  disease  and  death, 
but  that  higher  state  in  which  immortal 
life  has  the  mastery.  There  may  be  no 
real  disturbance  of  the  order  of  nature 
in  any  miracle  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  Scriptures ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  miracle  may  be  only  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  this  order.  Indeed,  I  conceive 
myself  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  most 


exalted  view  of  the  dignity  of  my  bod¬ 
ily  form^  of  my  body  celestial,  and  to 
believe  that  my  resemblance  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being  may  be  carried  out  here  no 
less  than  in  my  spirit. 

M.  In  the  Phaedo,  Socrates  speaks 
of  the  body,  aw/xa,  the  mortal  body,  as 
a  disturbing  element  by  which  the  soul 
is  hindered  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  in  the  Cratylus  he  says  that 
the  word  ow/xo,  by  a  very  little  permu¬ 
tation,  may  be  variously  interpreted — 
that  owua  may  stand  for  the  grave,  OTjfia, 
in  which  the  soul  is  buried  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  life,  or  else  the  sign  of  the  soul  (the 
soul  signifying  through  the  body),  the 
Orphic  poets,  who  probably  invented 
the  word  ai/xa,  being  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  soul  is  now  suffering 
the  punishment  of  sin,  and  that  the 
body  may  be  compared  to  a  prison  or 
place  of  ward  in  which  the  soul  is  incar¬ 
cerated  or  incorporated  in  order  that  it 
may  be  saved  (ow/xo  Iva  as  the 

name  ow/xa  implies — a  view  according 
to  which  not  even  a  letter  of  the  word 
need  be  altered  in  order  to  arrive  at  its 
meaning.  You  will  not  wonder,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  Socrates  should  speak  in  this 
way,  or  that  .<^)schylus  should  ask, 
“  Who  knows  whether  life  may  not  be 
death,  and  the  body  a  tomb  ?”  I  have 
just  been  reading  Jowett’s  delightful 
translation  of  Plato,  and  these  remarks 
and  this  question  are  fresh  in  my  mem¬ 
ory.  In  any  case  you  would  have  me 
look  upon  my  present  time-bound  and 
space-bound  mortal  body  as  hiding  a 
form  which  is  superior  to  time  and 
space,  and  which  may  be  no  other  than 
the  body  celestial  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks.  Indeed,  you  oblige  me  to  widen 
the  conception  of  my  own  being  until  it 
is  possible,  without  hyperbole,  to  say 
”  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  me,” 
and  also  the  King  in  person.  In  other 
w’ords,  you  agree  with  Parmenides  in 
believing  being,  to  Iv,  to  be  equivalent 
to  unity,  rb  and  with  Plato  in  think¬ 
ing  that  both  *are  resolvable  into  the 
thought  of  God.  Moreover,  you  must 
agree  with  the  Athenian  stranger,  in  the 
Laws,  in  thinking  that  it  is  wrong  to  use 
the  word  nature  in  the  ordinary  sense 
in  which  naturalists  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  it,  nature  in  reality  being  at  most 
a  secondary  manifestation  of  that  which 
is  now  non-apparent  and  supernatural. 
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and  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
may  be  called  soul — that  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  is  pursued  ordinarily 
in  a  wrong  way,  even  by  transposing  first 
and  second  causes.  But — 

C.  We  must  not  stay  now  to  inquire 
more  fully  into  these  points,  for  time  is 
fast  passing,  and  before  you  go  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  a  few  words  which  I 
have  still  to  say,  and  then  to  tell  me 
why  you,  who  have  paid  much  attention 
to  scientific  matters,  do  not  give  in  your 
adhesion  to  the  doctrine  which  has  now 
so  firm  a  hold  upon  the'  minds  of  scien¬ 
tific  men — the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

M.  Finish  what  you  have  got  to  say, 
and  then  I  will  try  to  do,  as  far  as  I 
may  in  half  an  hour,  what  you  would 
have  me  do. 

C.  I  only  wanted  to  point  out,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  the  relations  of  man  to  man 
appear  to  be  not  a  little  simplified  by 
recognizing  the  relationship  of  man  to 
God  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  I 
can,  in  a  measure,  see  why  I  am  re¬ 
quired  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  if 
man  is  only  perfect  when  he  is  at  one 
with  the  God  who  is  Love.  I  can  see 
that  the  command  to  love  my  neighbor 
as  myself  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
command  to  love  God  with  'all  my 
heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength. 
All  men  have  the  same  nature.  All 
men,  if  I  have  not  been  speaking  wildly, 
-have  their  true  centre,  not  in  themselves 
individually,  but  collectively  in  God. 
Hence  the  primal  law  of  perfect  human 
nature  is  a  law  which  works  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  sympathy  and  love.  Hence 
any  thing  which  is  opposed  to  this  law 
must  be  looked  upon  as  abnormal — as 
the  result  of ‘the  unnatural  centralization 
of  man  in  self,  as  the  working  of  evil, 
and  not  as  the  result  of  the  natural  cen¬ 
tralization  of  man  in  God.  If  this  be 
so,  I  need  go  no  farther  to  find  the  key 
to  the  explanation  of  human  sympathies 
and  antipathies.  Up  to  this  point  I  can 
see  my  way  with  tolerable  clearness  : 
beyond  it  all  is  mist.  I  can  see  that  I 
must  be  at  one  with  man.  I  cannot  see 
that  I  must  be  at  one  with  the  creatures 
which  occupy  lower  rounds  in  the  scale 
of  being.  1  can  see  that  the  bodies  of 
all  these  creatures  are  framed  upon  the 
same  archetypal  plan  as  that  upon  which 
the  body  of  man  is  framed  ;  I  can  see 
many  resemblances  between  the  life  of 


these  creatures  and  the  life  of  man  ;  and 
I  put  questions  to  myself  which  I  can¬ 
not  answer.  I  ask,  is  it  really  true  that 
these  lower  creatures  are  slowly  and 
surely  changing  into  more  perfect  forms 
of  being,  and  that  man  himself  is  only 
the  ultimate  product  of  this  process  ?  Is 
there,  I  ask,  communion  between  these 
creatures  and  man,  like  that  which  ex¬ 
ists  between  God  and  man  and  between 
man  and  man  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  I 
feel  that  it  cannot  be  so,  but  I  cannot 
prove,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  it  is 
not  so.  I  see  many  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  man  and  beast,  in  life  no  less  than 
in  body  ;  but  I  also  see  differences  in 
man  which  are  more  than  differences  of 
degree.  These  vital  resemblances  in¬ 
clude  the  lower  and  some  of  the  higher 
manifestations  of  life,  but  not  the  high¬ 
est — not  those  which  are  displayed  in 
the  upper  regions  of  mind,  in  dominion 
over  nature,  in  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  in  free  will,  in  speech,  in  sci¬ 
ence,  in  art,  in  religion.  These  higher 
manifestations  of  life  are,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  peculiar  to  man.  The  brute  ob¬ 
serves  and  remembers  and  reasons,  and 
what  is  it  that  it  observes  and  remem¬ 
bers,  and  upon  what  does  it  reason  ? 
Only,  as  it  would  seem,  the  impressions 
of  the  common  senses  and  the  percep¬ 
tions  connected  therewith.  That  it  gets 
a  single  step  beyond  these  impressions 
and  perceptions,  along  with  man,  tow¬ 
ard  the  realm  of  abstract  thought, 
toward  God,  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  show.  It  is  only  an  automa¬ 
ton.  Instead  of  being  a  person  like  man, 
it  is  never  more  than  a  thing.  That  is 
all.  In  spite  of  resemblances,  there  is, 
at  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  fundamental 
difference  between  man  and  beast ;  and 
nothing  but  the  plainest  facts  and  the 
sternest  logic  will  convince  me  that  I 
must  look  upon  man  as  a  mere  beast 
which  has,  mainly  by  his  own  efforts,  at 
the  cost  of  others,  won  the  victory  in 
the  battle  of  life.  But*  I  am  talking 
when  I  ought  to  be  listening  to  you  ;  so 
pray  begin,  and  tell  me  why,  on  scien¬ 
tific  grounds,  you  are  not  a  believer  in 
this  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

M.  It  is  necessary  to  have  all  one’s 
wits  about  one  to  answer  5’our  question, 
and  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  that  case 
now.  Indeed,  my  thoughts  are  running 
on  after  your  thoughts  rather  than  in 
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the  direction  in  which  you  would  have 
them  move,  and  it  is  getting  late. 

C.  Never  mind  the  time.  Let  us 
light  our  pipes  and  send  the  servants  to 
bed.  Your  servants  will  not  wait  up  for 
you,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
you  have  let  yourself  in  with  a  latch-key. 

*  •  «  «  « 

C.  What  are  you  rummaging  among 
the  books  for  ? 

M.  I  am  looking  for  Lyell's  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geology”  and  for  Darwin’s 
”  Origin  of  Species,”  and  here  they  are. 
I  may  have  to  refer  to  them  before  I 
have  done. 

C.  Go  on  in  your  own  way,  and  at 
your  own  pare. 

M.  The  evolutionist  has  no  right  to 
leave  you  to  suppose — I  may  make  a  be¬ 
ginning  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else — 
that  all  the  facts  with  which  he  has  to  do 
as  a  student  of  nature  are  altogether  in 
favor  of  his  particular  views.  He  may, 
if  he  will,  find  signs  of  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  history  of  man.  He  may, 
if  he  will,  though  not  so  easily,  find 
signs  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
history  of  the  plants  and  animals  which 
have  been  modified  by  the  interference 
of  man.  But,  unless  my  eyes  altogether 
deceive  me,  nature  is  likely  to  appear  to 
him  in  a  different  light  if  the  history  of 
man  and  the  history  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  modified  by  man  are  left  out  of  the 
question.  Eor  then  he  will  see — what  ? 
He  will  see  various  species,  and  genera, 
and  families,  and  larger  groupings  of 
plants  and  animals  which  are  always  the 
same,  and  which  have  been  the  same  al¬ 
ways,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  possible  to 
go  back  in  ordinary  historic  time.  He 
will  see,  indeed,  that  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  in  favor  of  stability  rather  than 
in  favor  of  evolution. 

C.  I  did  not  know  that  wild  plants 
and  animals  are  so  invariable.  On  the 
contrary,  I  thought  that  Mr.  Darwin  and 
others  had  made  out  very  plainly  that, 
under  altered  circumstances  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  very  many  plants 
and  animals  are  more  or  less  prone  to 
variation,  and  that  the  varieties  so  pro¬ 
duced  are  actual  st^s  toward  the  for¬ 
mation  of  new  species  and  genera  and 
families. 

M.  Under  these  altered  circum¬ 
stances,  no  doubt  many  plants  and  ani- 
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mals  do  vary  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way,  but  not  in  the  way  which  leads  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lower 
species  .may  be  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
higher  species,  or  that  the  distinctions 
between  species  are  ever  done  away 
with.  The  definition  of  species  has  to 
be  widened  so  as  to  take  in  the  varie¬ 
ties  ;  that  is  all.  In  every  case,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  species  themselves  re¬ 
main  as  far  apart  as  ever  ;  or  if,  in  a  few 
instances,  certain  closely-allied  species 
may  intercross  and  produce  hybrid 
forms,  nature,  as  a  rule,  shows  her  dis¬ 
approval  by  making  those  forms  infer¬ 
tile.  Moreover,  the  varieties,  when  left 
to  themselves,  are  generally  in  a  hurry 
to  revert  to  the  ancestral  type.  And  thus 
the  history  of  the  varieties  of  plants  and 
animals  may  be  made  to  teach  the  same 
lesson  as  that  which  you  find  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  species  and  genera  and  fam¬ 
ilies  of  wild  plants  and  animals — a  les¬ 
son  which  those  who  believe  in  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  universe  will  be  more  ready 
to  receive  than  those  who  believe  in 
evolution. 

C.  Is  it  so  ? 

M.  So  it  appears  to  me.  Moreover, 
I  never  could  find  any  other  evidence  in 
favor  of  evolution  in  the  history  of  the 
varieties  of  plants  and  animals  which 
are  producible  by  cultivation  and  domes¬ 
tication.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that 
these  varieties  exhibit  that  change  for 
the  better  which  is  implied  in  the  notion 
of  evolution.  There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  uncomfortably  unnatural  in  the 
very  existence  of  the  variety.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  interfft'ence  of  man  ;  it 
cannot  be  perpetuated  without  this  in¬ 
terference.  The  plant  or  animal  has 
been  shorn  of  some  power  by  which  it 
was  able  to  keep  its  proper  place  in  na¬ 
ture.  The  garden  rose  has  had  its  sta¬ 
mens  and  pistils  transformed  into  pe¬ 
tals  ;  it  is  no  longer  fertile  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  ;  it  must  be  propagated  by 
the  gardener  artificially  ;  and  if  it  be 
not  so  cared  for  it  sooner  or  later  re¬ 
verts  to  the  wild  state,  or  dies.  The 
fancy-pigeon  has  been  produced  by  man 
by  means  of  careful  intercrossings;  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  fertility,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  extinction  for  this  reason  ; 
but  if  it  be  not  looked  after  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  associating  with  others  of 
its  kind,  its  progeny  soon  lose  the  char- 
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acteristics  by  which  they  were  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  rock-pigeon  (Columba 
liria),  which  is  the  common  parent  of 
all  pigeons.  And  so  also  with  ^^ll  other 
plants  and  animals  which  have  been 
modified  by  the  interference  of  man. 
Without  this  interference  the  original 
state  of  wildness  soon  gains  the  mastery  ; 
there  is  an  inherent  element  of  weakness 
in  every  case  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  variety  in  plant 
or  animal  producible  by  this  interference 
is  really  a  change  for  the  better — is 
really  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of 
evolution. 

C.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  think  that 
the  changes  in  nature  producible  by  the 
interference  of  man  are  any  thing  but  an 
improvement  in  nature.  In  Nature,  left 
to  herself,  I  find  reason  to  believe  that 
every  plant  or  animal  is  perfectly 
to  the  place  it  has  to  fill  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  I  also  find  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  single  place  in  nature  could 
be  otherwise  occupied  or  left  unoccu¬ 
pied  without  serious  disorder  in  the 
course  of  nature.  A  host  of  rabbits 
plaguing  the  husbandman  beyond  meas¬ 
ure  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  a  few  weasels.  A  plague 
of  frogs,  almost  as  bad  as  the  ancient 
plague  of  frogs  in  Egypt,  is,  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch 
marshes  well  know,  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  exterminating  the  water- 
snakes,  in  the  one  case,  or  of  frighten¬ 
ing  away  the  storks  in  the  other.  Nay, 
it  is  not  impossible,  as  Paul  de  Kock 
suggests  in  one  of  his  novels,  that  the 
ancient  plague  of  frogs  in  Egypt  may 
have  been  brought  about  by  eating  the 
birds  which  preyed  upon  the  frogs,  and 
that — to  carry  out  this  suggestion  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther — the  destruction  of  the  frogs 
which  ate  the  lice  and  flies  may  have 
led  as  naturally  to  the  two  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  plagues  of  lice  and  flies  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  one  after  the  other,  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  plague  of  frogs.  At  all  events, 
wherever  I  look  I  see  enough  to  convince 
me  that  each  plant  and  animal  has  a  part 
to  fulfil  in  nature  which  cannot  be  omit¬ 
ted,  and  nothing  to  make  me  suspect 
that  any  plant  or  animal  is  not  perfectly 
fitted  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  part.  I 
see,  indeed,  enough  to  convince  me  that 
any  working  toward  evolution  in  plant 
or  animal  must  disturb  the  exquisite 


equilibrium  of  nature,  and  may  disturb 
it  seriously.  But  what  do  you  say  about 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  evolution 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  history 
of  embryonic  development  ?  There  is 
here  something  altogether  in  favor  of 
evolution — is  there  not  ? 

M.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  The 
facts  which  have  here  to  be  dealt  with 
are  plain  enough,  but  not  so  their  mean¬ 
ing.  In  one  point  of  view  they  seem  to 
support  the  notion  of  evolution  ;  in 
another  to  contradict  it.  Until  the  state 
of  maturity  is  arrived  at,  a  process  of 
progressive  development  is  continually 
at  work  in  all  plants  and  animals,  which 
process  is  substantially  the  same  in  all 
cases,  both  as  to  its  starting-point  and 
as  to  the  course  pursued  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  afterward.  What  to  begin  with 
is  little  more  than  a  little  bit  of  formless 
protoplasm  is  transformed  through  what 
for  some  time  is  evidently  one  and  the 
same  process  into  this  or  that  plant  or 
animal.  Of  this  truth  as  exemplified  in 
the  embryonic  development  of  the  higher 
animals  no  better  illustration  can  be 
given  than  that  found  in  a  statement  of 
Von  Baer  (who  is  the  great  authority  on 
the  subject)  which  is  here  quoted  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  which  I  will  read  to 
you  :  “  The  embryos  of  mammalia,  of 
birds,  lizards,  and  snakes,  probably  also 
of  chelonia,  are  in  their  earliest  states 
exceedingly  like  one  another,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  the  mode  of  development 
of  their  parts  ;  so  much  so  in  fact  that 
we  can  often  distinguish  the  embryos 
only  by  their  size.  In  my  possession 
are  two  little  embryos  in  spirit,  whose 
names  I  have  omitted  to  attach,  and  at 
present  I  am  quite  unable  to  say  to 
what  class  they  belong.  They  may  be 
lizards,  or  small  birds,  or  very  young 
mammalia,  so  complete  is  the  similarity 
in  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  head  and 
•trunk  in  these  animals.  The  extremi¬ 
ties,,  however,  are  still  absent  in  these 
embryos.  But  even  if  they  had  existed 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  develop¬ 
ment  we  should  learn  nothing,  for  the 
feet  of  lizards  and  mammals,  the  wings 
and  feet  of  birds,  no  less  than  the  hands 
and  feet  of  man,  all  arise  from  the  same 
fundamental  form.”  Other  evidence  to 
the  same  effect  might  be  cited  easily  ; 
but  I  need  not  stay  in  order  to  prove  to 
you  that  certain  passing  resemblances 
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to  lower  types  of  being  are  brought  to 
light  in  the  embryonic  development  of 
the  higher  4ypes  of  being.  You  may 
take  the  fact  for  granted,  and  ask, 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  ob¬ 
vious  oneness  of  plan  in  embryonic  struc¬ 
ture  ?  Is  it  that  the  species  and  general 
and  families  of  plants  and  animals  with 
which  the  world  is  peopled  are  all  de¬ 
scended  from  a  few  ancestors  or  from  a 
single  ancestor  ?  Is  it  that  there  is  a 
common  line  or  a  few  common  lines 
of  direct  ancestry  ?  Or  does  oneness 
of  plan  in  embryonic  structure  only 
point  to  archetypal  unity,' with  individ¬ 
uality  no  less  than  unity  impressed  every¬ 
where,  from  the  very  first  rudimentary 
phase  of  being  to  the  very  last.  Is  it  sim¬ 
ply  a  case  of  unity  in  plurality  and  plural¬ 
ity  in  unity  ?  Either  view  is  possible. 
And,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  process  of  embryonic  development, 
taken  by  itself,  to  show  which  of  the  two 
views  is  the  more  probable.  Indeed,  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  on  to  geology  in  or¬ 
der  to  find  anything  which  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  certain  evidence  in  favor  of 
evolution. 

C.  The  evolutionists  themselves  say 
so.  They  allow ‘that  only  geological  time 
is  sufficiently  protracted  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  thy  contend  that  in  the  past 
history  of  the  earth  the  facts  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  are  exactly  as  they 
would  have  them  to  be.  Are  they  right 
or  are  they  wrong  ? 

M.  That  they  are  altogether  in  the 
right  I  have  yet  to  learn.  The  “  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  rocks”  is  certainly  not 
so  decidedly  in  their  favor  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  The  facts  which  are 
brought  to  light  in  tables  like  those  of 
Mr.  Etheridge — I  have  in  my  hand 
Lyell’s  “  Elements  of  Geology”  open 
at  the  Appendix — are  not  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  notion  that  the  more  per¬ 
fect  plants  and  animals  have  been  evolved 
from  less  perfect  plants  and  animals. 
Here,  as  you  see,  in  the  earlier  primary 
fossiliferous  or  palaeozoic  rocks  (the 
lower  and  upper  Silurian)  are  certain 
cryptogams  v^lgae  and  lycopodiaceae), 
and  in  the  later  palaeozoic  rocks  (the 
Devonian,  carboniferous,  and  Permian) 
the  cryptogams  already  met  with  and 
some  others,  together  with  very  many 
conifers  (which  are  flowering  plants 
with  naked  seeds),  and  a  single  monoco¬ 


tyledon  {PothociUs  Grantonii).  In  the 
secondary  fossiliferous  or  mesozoic  rocks 
(the  trias  and  lias,  the  oolitic  and  creta¬ 
ceous  groups),  cryptogams  in  still  greater 
numbers  are  met  with,  and  along  with 
them  and  with  conifers,  cycads  (the 
other  family  of  flowering  plants  with 
naked  seeds)  in  abundance,  and  several 
monocotyledons.  In  the  tertiary  fossil¬ 
iferous  or  cainozoic  rocks  (eocene,  'mi- 
ocene,  pliocene,  post-pliocene,  and  re¬ 
cent),  cryptogams,  gymnosperms,  mo¬ 
nocotyledons,  and  dycotyledons,  all  the 
leading  forms  of  vegetable  life  now  in¬ 
habiting  the  globe,  are  fully  represented. 
In  all  the  fossiliferous  rocks  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  inverte- 
brata,  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of  the 
lowest,  all  mixed  together  in  a  way 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  say  that 
the  simpler  forms  had  precedence  of  the 
less  simple.  Some  forms,  as  the  cri- 
noids,  are  more  abundant  in  the  palaeo¬ 
zoic  than  in  tne  mesozoic  and  cainozoic 
rocks  ;  others,  as  the  trilobites,  ate  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  palaeozoic  and  absent  in  the 
mesozoic  and  cainozoic  rocks  ;  but  the 
plain  fact  is  evidently  this — that  exam¬ 
ples  of  all  the  invertebrata  are  met  with 
in  all  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  that 
all  are  mixed  together  indiscriminately. 
Nor  is  the  case  altogether  different  with 
the  vertebrata.  Passing  upward  through 
the  various  fossiliferous  rocks,  as  you 
see,  fishes  make  their  appearance  before 
reptiles,  reptiles  before  birds,  birds  be¬ 
fore  animals.  In  the  upper 'Silurian, 
the  Devonian,  the  carboniferous,  and  the 
Permian  rocks  are  plagiostome  fishes 
(sharks  and  rays)  ;  in  the  two  latter 
rocks,  together  w'ith  plagiostome  fishes, 
are  many  ganoids,  many  labyrinthodont 
amphibae,  and  a  few  lacertilian  reptiles, 
but  no  birds  and  no  mammals.  In  the 
mesozoic  rocks  fishes  are  more  abun¬ 
dant,  reptiles,  many  of  the  mextinct  and 
very  large,  are  in  great  numbers,  and 
birds  and  marsupials  begin  to  show 
themselves,  several  examples  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  creatures  being  met  with  so  low  down 
as  the  trias,  or  lowermost  mesozoic 
rocks.  The  oldest  fish  (pteropsis),  which 
is  met  with  in  the  upper  Silurian  rock, 
is  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  grade  ;  and 
Professor  Owen,  speaking  of  the  history 
of  fossil  fishes  generally,  says  that  the 
idea  ”  imparted  is  that  of  mutation 
rather  than  that  of  progression.”  In 
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the  cainozoic  rocks  are  examples,  not 
only  of  fishes  and  reptiles  and  birds  in 
abundance,  but  also  of  all  the  orders  of 
mammals  now  existing,  all  mixed  to¬ 
gether  as  indiscriminately  as  are  the  in- 
vertebrata.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
true  transitional  forms  are  to  be  met 
with  anywhere. 

C.  No  true  transitional  forms  to  be 
met  with  anywhere  !  Is  not  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  horse,  as  made^out  chiefly 
from  American  fossils  by  Professor 
Marsh,  in  flat  contradiction  to  this  state¬ 
ment  ?  And  does  not  Professor  Huxley 
assert  positively  that  this  pedigree  sup¬ 
plies  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of 
evolution  ? 

M.  He  does,  but  not,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  on  sufficient  grounds.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  horse  of  the  present  day  and 
of  the  epochs  corresponding  to  the  post¬ 
pliocene  and  recent  rocks,  may  be 
traced  back,  first  to  the  pjiohippus  and 
protohippus  (hipparion)  of  the  pliocene 
rocks,  then  to  the  miohippus  (anchi- 
therium)  and  mesohippus  of  the  mio- 
cene  rocks,  and  lastly  to  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  so-called  equine  series  yet 
known,  the  diminutive  orohippus  of  the 
eocene  rocks,  with  four  complete  toes 
on  the  front  limb,  with  three  toes  on  the 
hind  limb,  with  well-developed  ulna  and 
fibula,  and  with  short  crowned  grinders 
of  simple  pattern,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  is  so.  The  differences  in 
question  are  greater  than  those  which 
are  met  with  in  the  varieties  producible 
in  any  species  by  locality  or  by  climate 
or  in  any  other  known  way,  and  it  may 
even  be  going  much  too  far  to  suppose 
that  the  horse  is  as  closely  related  to 
the  pliohippus,  protohippus,  miohippus, 
mesohippus,  and  orohippus,  as  it  is  to 
the  ass,  zebra,  quagga,  and  the  like.  For 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
the  orohippus  may  be  as  far  out  of  the 
true  ancestral  line  of  the  horse  as  the 
hippopotamus.  The  horse,  no  doubt, 
is  a  perfect  animal,  but  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  the  orohippus  was 
less  perfect.  Man  is  not  less  perfect  be¬ 
cause  he  has  several  fingers  and  toes, 
and  a  movable  ulna,  and  why  should 
the  eocene  fossil  animal  be  in  a  different 
case  ?  In  this  matter  I  am  sorry  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  so  excellent  a  naturalist  as 
Professor  Huxley,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 

C.  If  you  have  sound  reason  on  your 


side,  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Evolution  is  in  a  sad  state  of  rot¬ 
tenness. 

Af.  It  is,  howrever,  upon  a  different 
sort  of  argument  that  I  am  disposed 
to  lay  stress.  It  is  plain  that  little  or 
nothing  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  evo¬ 
lution  unless  interminable  ages  upon 
ages  are  available  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is 
not  plain  that  these  ages  are  available. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth  must  have  been 
infinitely  overrated,  and  that,  after  all, 
geological  time  may  not  reach  back  very 
far  beyond  historic  time. 

The  coal  seams  show  very  plainly  that 
the  history  of  the  earth  must  go  back 
into  thousands  of  years,  but  not  into 
millions.  Each  seam  is  in  the  main 
made  up  of  the  trees  and  undergrowth 
of  ancient  forests  which  have  lived  and 
died  on  the  spot.  The  rock  or  shale  or 
clay  overlying  the  seam  is  the  hardened 
sludge  under  which  the  forest  forming 
the  seam  had  been  buried,  and  upon 
which  a  new  forest  had  in  due  time  been 
developed.  In  the  coal  fields  of  South 
Wales,  where  there  are,  one  over  the 
other,  not  less  than  eighty  of  these 
seams,  separated  by  intervening  strata 
of  rock  or  shale  or  clay,  it  is  certain 
that  each  seam  testifies  to  a  time  when 
an  ancient  forest  lived  and  died  on  the 
spot,  and  that  each  stratum  or  set  of  strata 
overlying  the  seam  is  a  proof  that  the 
ancient  forest  forming  the  seam  had 
been  submerged  and  buried  in  sludge. 
And  the  coal  fields  of  South  Wales  are 
not  those  in  which  the  coal  seams  are 
most  numerous.  Without  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  a  long  time  must  have  been  spent 
in  the  formation  of  the  coal  fields — a 
very  long  time.  But  a  very  long  time 
does  not  mean  quite  the  same  thing  as 
interminable  ages  upon  ages,  and  it  may 
mean  no  more  than  a  ^ew  thousand 
years.  The  forests  of  the  coal  seams 
grew  in  times  when  the  climate  of  the 
place  was  tropical  or  sub-tropical.  The 
forests  of  the  coal  seams  were  chiefly 
composed  of  rapidly  growing  flowerless 
or  cryptogamous  trees  and  plants  of  the 
families  of  ferns,  club-mosses,  and  horse¬ 
tails.  The  growth  of  such  forests  may 
have  to  be  measured  by  that  of  gourds 
or  mushrooms  rather  than  by  that  of 
oaks  or  hazels  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  forest  composed  of 
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plants  like  those  which  are  met  with  in 
the  coal  fields  should  not,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  scores  of  years,  have  attained 
to  a  degree  of  growth  which  would  serve 
for  the  formation  of  the  very  thickest  of 
the  coal  seams.  Nor  is  there  any  better 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  very  long  time 
was  spent  in  the  formation  of  the  stra¬ 
tum  or  set  of  strata  overlying  the  coal 
seam,  for  it  may  well  be  that  the  forest 
was  submerged  and  buried  in  the  sludge 
which  afterward  became  rock  or  shale 
or  clay  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
And  certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  time  was  wasted  in  repeated 
risings  and  fallings  of  the  surface  of  the 
coal  fields,  for  what  is  there  to  contradict 
the  notion  that  all  the  coal  seams  and 
all  the  intercalated  beds  may  have  been 
formed  one  after  the  other  in  one  and 
the  same  process  of  sinking  ? 

Nor  are  endless  ages  wanted  for  the 
formation  of  the  limestone  strata  which 
are  in  the  main  made  up  of  corals  and 
shells  of  various  sorts,  or  of  the  scarcely 
stratified  white  chalk,  or  of  the  bands  or 
masses  of  flintstone  in  the  chalk.  If 
the  coral  polype  worked  as  hard  in  an¬ 
cient  times  as  it  does  now,  a  good  deal 
of  the  coral  rag  now  met  with  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth  might  have  been  made  by 
coral  polypes  in  the  course  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  years.  If  the  microscopic  globi- 
gerinae  and  other  foraminiferae  worked 
as  hard  in  ancient  times  as  they  do  now, 
a  very  large  amount  cf  the  white  chalk 
now  existing  might  have  been  formed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  thousand  years  ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  nticroscopic  radiolariae  and 
diatoms  in  the< formation  of  flint  bands 
and  masses.  And  certainly  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  may  be  supposed  to  go  on  at  no 
very  slow  rate,  if  the  growth  of  the  Ba- 
thybius  of  Professor  Huxley  is  to  be 
measured  by  that  of  another  protoplas¬ 
mic,  jelly-like  substance,  the  common 
Aithalium  of  the  tan-yard.  For,  as  I 
myself  can  testify,  heaps  of  refuse  bark 
which  were  uncovered  by  this  fungus  in 
the  evening  may  be  covered  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  two  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  the  work  of  forming 
chalk  or  flint  or  other  rocky  material  is 
in  great  measure  a  simply  chemical 
work,  the  material  being  deposited,  per¬ 
haps  rapidly,  from  the  water  in  which 


it  had  been  dissolved  previously,  just 
as  travertine,  which  is  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  limestone  presents  itself,  is 
deposited  when  the  water  in  which  it 
was  dissolved  by  the  help  of  free  car¬ 
bonic  acid  loses  a  certain  portion  of  that 
acid. 

There  are  also  many  fossils  which 
lend  no  little  support  to  the  notion  that 
some  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  done 
on  the  stratification  of  rocks  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity. 
In  the  case  of  the  fossil  forest  at  Parkfield 
Colliery,  near  Wolverhampton,  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  are,  almost  all  of  them, 
broken  off  close  to  the  root,  prostrate, 
flattened,  and  crossing  each  other  in  the 
most  disorderly  manner.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  forest  had  been  crushed 
under  a  sort  of  avalanche  ;  and  even 
where  many  of  the  trunks  are  standing, 
and  penetrating  far  beyond  the  coal 
seam  into  the  superincumbent  rock  or 
shale  or  clay — as  in  the  case  of  the  for¬ 
ests  placed  one  above  the  other  in  the 
South  Joggins  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy — a  similar  conclusion  is  inevi¬ 
table  ;  for  here  it  is  evident  that  the  su¬ 
perincumbent  stratum  or  set  of  strata 
into  which  the  trunk  of  the  tree  pene¬ 
trates,  must  have  been  formed  before 
there  had  been  time  for  that  trunk  to 
decay  and  waste  away  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  And  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  crushed  and  shattered  state 
of  almost  all  the  great  reptiles  in  the 
trias,  or  of  the  fossil  fish  with  the  small 
fish  half-way  down  its  throat  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Ndples,  ex¬ 
cept  this,  that  the  reptiles  must  have 
been  overtaken  by  some  sudden  ruin 
like  that  of  an  avalanche,  and  that  the 
fish  is  likely  to  have  been  suddenly 
poisoned  while  gorging  its  prey,  by  some 
volcanic  ejection  of  carbonic  acid  into 
the  water  in  which  it  lived,  and  then 
buried  in  the  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  before  there  was  time  for  the  finger 
of  decay  to  do  its  defacing  work  ? 

The  idea  of  interminable  ages  having 
been  spent  in  the  formation  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  rock  must,  I  suspect,  have  had 
its  birth  in  the  mind  of  some  evolution¬ 
ist  who  knew  that  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  evolution  in  a  few 
thousand  years.  At  all  events,  I  can¬ 
not  see  why  a  few  thousand  years  would 
not  have  served  for  doing  all  that  had 
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to  be  done  in  the  way  of  simple  stratifi¬ 
cation.  Nay,  more,  I  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  was  successively  covered  by  a 
flora  or  fauna  corresponding  to  the  flora 
and  fauna  whose  remains  occur  succes¬ 
sively  in  the  palaeozoic,  mesozoic,  and 
cainozoic  rocks..  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  ancient  earth 
may  have  been  mapped  out  into  three 
great  districts,  differing  in  their  flora 
and  fauna  in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
which  the  three  great  groups  of  fossil- 
iferous  rock  differ  in  theirs — that,  in 
fact,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  palaeo¬ 
zoic,  mesozoic,  and  cainozoic  rocks  may 
have  co-existed.  I  can  imagine  that  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  district  which  was 
denuded  when  the  cainozoic  rocks  were 
formed  was  richer  than  that  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  which  were  denuded  when  the  pa¬ 
laeozoic  and  mesozoic  rocks  were  formdti. 
I  can  also  imagine  that  this  order  of  for¬ 
mation  might  have  been  other  than  that 
which  is  actually  met  with — that  the  ca¬ 
inozoic  rocks  might  have  been  first  or 
second  instead  of  third  in  the  series,  for, 
in  order  to  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  suppose  that  the  revolution  or  revo¬ 
lutions  which  led  to  the  denudation  of 
these  three  districts  had  been  timed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  I  am  not  altogether  wrong  in  letting 
my  imagination  run  on  in  this  way.  In 
a  word,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  these  considerations  is  altogether 
contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  ;  for  if,  as  would  seem  to  be  not 
improbaole,  the  fossiliferous  rocks  may 
have  been  formed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
thousand  years,  there  would  plainly  not 
be  time  enough  to  allow  of  any  very 
marked  working  in  the  direction  of  evo¬ 
lution. 

C.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  certain  passages  in  the  past  history 
of  the  earth  points  to  long  rather  than 
to  short  measures  of  time.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  regions  now  temperate  and 
arctic  or  sub  arctic  were  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  in  the  epochs  during  which 
the  palasozoic  and  mesozoic  and  caino¬ 
zoic  rocks  were  in  course  of  formation. 
It  is  certain  that  these  same  temperate 
and  arctic  or  sub-arctic  regions  passed 
afterward  through  certain  glacial  epochs 
in  which  the  climate  was  as  severe  as  it 
now  is  in  winter  near  the  pole.  It  is 


certain  that  the  present  state  of  things 
in  the  temperate  and  arctic  or  sub-arctic 
regions  was  ushered  in  almost  suddenly 
by  these  glacial  epochs.  And  why  ? 
Was  it  that  in  the  precession  of  the  equi^ 
noxes,  and  in  the  revolutions  of  the  ap¬ 
sides  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  causes  were  at 
work  by  which  the  summer  and  wiifter 
relations  of  the  earth  to  the  phases  of 
perihelion  and  aphelion  are  reversed 
every  ii,ooo  years  or  thereabout;  and 
that  for  this  reason  a  summer  which, 
like  ours  now,  is  temperate  at  the  aphe¬ 
lion  might  be  tropical  or  sub-tropical  at 
the  perihelion,  and  that  a  winter  which, 
like  ours  now,  is  mild  at  the  perihelion 
might  be  terribly  severe  at  the  aphelion  ? 
In  these  changes  I  can  dimly  see  why 
the  climate  of  regions  now  temperate  or 
arctic  or  sub-arctic  may  have  been 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  prior  to  the  gla¬ 
cial  epochs,  and  also  why  the  contrary 
state  of  things  in  the  glacial  epochs 
themselves  may  have  been  brought  about. 
Moreover,  I  can  also  dimly  see  why 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  may  have  had  something  to  do  in 
causing  these  glacial  epochs.  At  the 
present  time  the  earth  is  3,000,000  miles 
nearer  the  sun  at  the  perihelion  in  win¬ 
ter  than  she  is  at  the  aphelion  in  sum¬ 
mer  ;  200,000  years  ago  the  aphelion 
may  have  been  10,000,000  miles  more 
distant  from  the  sun  than  the  perihelion; 
and  even  this  is  not  the  greatest  degree 
of  eccentricity  in  the  earth’s  orbit  which 
is  to  be  found  by  going  back  into  still 
more  distant  ages.  What  do  you  say  ? 

M.  I  am  more  disposed  to  agree  with 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  thinking  that  these 
changes  in  climate  weie  due  to  geo¬ 
graphical  rather  than  to  astronomical 
causes.  The  movements  of  heated  air 
have  undoubtedly  much  to  do  in  distrib¬ 
uting  the  solar  heat  over  the  earth.  The 
air  becomes  less  and  less  heated  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  be¬ 
cause  the  solar  rays  become  cooler  and 
cooler  as  they  are  more  and  more  ob¬ 
lique.  The  temperature  of  the  earth  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the 
land  and  sea,  because,  under  sunshine, 
the  air  over  the  land  is  rendered  far  hot¬ 
ter  than  the  air  over  the  water.  If  the 
land  and  water  had  been  so  arranged  as 
to  make  the  equatorial  regions  all  land 
and  the  p>olar  regions  all  sea,  the  climate 
of  the  earth  generally  would,  for  this 
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reason,  be  far  hotter  than  it  now  is.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  arrangement  had 
been  reversed,  and  the  equatorial  re¬ 
gions  had  been  all  water  and  the  polar 
regions  all  land,  the  climate  of  the  earth 
generally  would  be  far  colder  than  it 
now  is.  In  the  former  -case  the  equa¬ 
torial  regions  would  be  hypertropical  and 
the  polar  regions  quite  warm  ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  equatorial  regions  would 
be  comparatively  cold,  and  the  rest  of 
the  earth  as  much  ice-blocked  as  it  was 
in  the  glacial  epochs.  And  there  is 
really  nothing  very  far-fetched  in  the 
notion  that  the  land  and  water  may  have 
been  differently  arranged  in  former  times, 
for  man  is  now  living  on  what  was  once 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  land 
and  water  must  have  been  arranged  dif¬ 
ferently  in  former  times,  and  therefore 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
think  that  the  signs  of  the  thermal  and 
glacial  epochs  may  simply  mark  the 
times  when  the  land  and  water  were  ar¬ 
ranged  more  or  less  in  one  or  other  of 
these  two  ways,  and  that  the  transition 
from  one  state  of  Ihings  to  the  other 
may  have  been  brought  about  with  more 
or  less  suddenness  by  volcanic  agency. 

C.  StiU  you  must  allow  at  least  this 
— that  interminable  ages  must  have  been 
spent  in  the  formation  of  the  granite 
and  other  plutonic  rocks  upon  which  the 
stratified  rocks  are  arranged.  You  al¬ 
low,  I  suppose,  that  time  quite  immeas¬ 
urable  must  have  been  spent  in  the  cool¬ 
ing  down  of  the  original  “  fire-mist,” 
first  into  an  incandescent,  uncrusted, 
molten  ball,  and  then  into  the  ball  in 
which  the  molten  incandescent  core  is 
hidden,  as  it  is  now,  by  a  cold  solid 
crust  of  the  same  material. 

M.  No  ;  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  inorganic  history  of  the  earth  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is  less  misty  than  this  partic¬ 
ular  view,  and  more  to  the  point  every 
way.  You  know  this  history  by  heart. 
In  the-  beginning  the  earth  was  covered 
everywhere  with  water  ;  afterward  dry 
land  appeared  and  the  waters  were  gath¬ 
ered  together  as  seas.  In  the  beginning 
also  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  sun 
and  other  heavenly  bodies  M’ere  in  the 
same  case  as  the  earth,  “  waters,”  seas 
without  shores,  for  "  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament”  were  prob¬ 
ably  not  the  clouds,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 


supposes,  but  the  heavenly  bodies  them¬ 
selves.  At  the  Great  Flood  the  land 
disappeared  for  a  time  altogether  under 
the  waters,  and  afterward  new  land  and 
new  seas  were  formed  by  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  land  and  a  fresh  gathering 
together  of  the  waters.  It  would  be 
easy  to  expatiate  upon  these  statements  ; 
as  it  is,  I  must  content  myself  with  say¬ 
ing  that  they  seem  to  reveal  the  working 
of  a  potent  natural  cause  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  may  furnish  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  so-called  "central  fire” 
of  the  earth,  of  thelight  and  heat  of  the 
sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  of  the 
appearance  of  the  land  and  the  gathering 
together  of  the  waters  as  seas  at  the 
Creation,  and  of  the  changes  at  the 
Deluge  by  which  the  land  was  made  to 
disappear  once  more  under  the  waters 
and  to  rise  again  elsewhere  afterward 
— by  which  at  the  Deluge  the  earth  was 
mapped  out  into  new  land  and  new  seas. 

Solar  heat  is — what?  Not  a  separate 
radiant  force  which  passes  all  the  way 
from  the  sun  as  heat,  and  loses  energy 
at  a  given  rate  in  passing.  In  climbing 
a  very  high  mountain,  or  in  making  a 
balloon-ascent,  the  air  is  found  to  be¬ 
come  colder  and  colder  ;  and  in  inter¬ 
planetary  space,  if  the  experiments  with 
the  actinometer  are  to  be  trusted,  the 
temperature  is  not  less  than  256’  Fah¬ 
renheit  below  the  freezing-point  of  fresh 
water.  The  case  seems  to  be  one  in 
which  heat  is  developed  as  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  some  latent  force  becomes 
greater  and  greater,  in  which  no  heat 
is  developed  where  this  resistance  is 
practically  nil,  as  in  space.  The  case 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  force  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  physical  forces,  may  or 
may  not  be  developed  as  heat,  and  which 
also  may  or  may  not  be  developed  as 
light,  or  electricity,  or  magnetism,  or 
any  other  mode  of  physical  motion.  In¬ 
deed,  the  cause  of  development  or  non- 
development  of  solar  heat  and  light  may 
not  be  unlike  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  familiar  experiment  of  passing  an 
electric  current  along  a  conductor  com¬ 
posed  of  short  lengths  of  silver  and  plat¬ 
inum  wire  joined  together  alternately  ; 
for  in  this  experiment  heat  and  light  are 
developed  in  the  pieces  of  platinum  wire 
where  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
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the  current  is  at  a  maximum,  but  not  in 
the  pieces  of  silver  wire,  where  this  re¬ 
sistance  is  at  a  minimum.  Nay,  it  may 
be  that  the  earth  has  a  part  to  play  in 
the  production  of  solar  light  and  heat, 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with — that, 
in  fact,  the  sun  and  earth,  by  virtue  of 
their  heterogeneity,  interact  mutually  in 
the  production  of  solar  force  in  much 
the  same  way  as  that  in  which,  in  the 
production  of  galvanic  force,  the  two 
heterogeneous  metals  interact  in  the  ex- 
j>eriment  just  alluded  to.  In  the  case 
of  solar  force,  light  and  heat  and  elec¬ 
tricity  and  magnetism  antJ  the  agencies 
with  which  chemistry  has  to  do  are  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
which  they  are  associated  in  the  case  of 
galvanic  force.  Indeed,  the  different 
modes  of  physical  force  are  all  so  close¬ 
ly  correlated  as  to  make  it  not  improb¬ 
able  that  the  solar  heat  may  be,  not  a 
force  coming  from  the  sun  to  the  earth 
as  heat,  and  arrested  in  its  course  be¬ 
fore  it  can  penetrate  very  far  into  the 
earth,  but  the  expression  of  a  force 
arising  in  the  p)olar  interaction  of  the 
sun  and  earth,  penetrating  through  the 
earth  with  a  velocity  comparable  to 
that  of  light,  or  rather  to  that  of  the 
still  more  rapid  electric  tremor  along 
the  telegraphic  wire,  and  appearing  as 
heat  only  where  the  conditions  are  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  development  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  mode  of  force. 

And  further  it  is  possible  that  the 
earth  may  play  the  part  of  a  spheroidal 
lens  in  relation  to  the  rays  of  solar  and 
stellar  heat ;  that  these  rays  may  be 
brought  to  a  focus  deep  down  within 
the  earth,  for  this  must  be  the  position 
of  the  focus  in  any  spheroidal  lens  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  as  high 
(5.67)  as  that  of  the  earth  ;  that  this 
focal  concentration  of  the  rays  of  heat 
within  the  earth  may  lead  to  the  fusion 
and  expansion  of  the  parts  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  focus,  agate  and  cornelian 
and  rock-crystal  being  readily  fusibfe 
by  the  focal  concentration  of  the  sun’s 
rays  when  a  very  large  lens  is  used  ; 
that  the  expansion  of  the  parts  thus 
fused  and  heated  may  cause  the  overly¬ 
ing  land  to  bulge  out  equatorially  and 
elsewhere  as  the  earth  revolves  upon 
her  axis  and  moves  onward  in  her  or¬ 
bit  ;  and  that  (if  it  be  supposed  that 
the  earth  was  everywhere  covered  with 
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water)  this  bulging  out  of  the  land  may 
have  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  dry 
land  in  certain  places  and  the  gather¬ 
ing  together  of  the  seas  in  others. 
Nay,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  sun 
may  exercise  the  same  lens-like  action 
upon  the  ray&  of  heat  passing  sunward 
from  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  solar  focus  may  be, 
not  deep  down  under  the  surface  and  out 
of  sight  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  but 
at  or  near  the  surface  everywhere,  as  it 
would  be  if  the  sun  were  made  of  rock- 
salt — at  or  near  the  surface,  as  it  would 
be  if  the  sun  were  made  of  rock-salt,  be¬ 
cause  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sun  is 
very  nearly  that  of  rock-salt,  that  is, 
about  2 — at  the  surface  everywhere,  be¬ 
cause  the  rays  which  are  concentrated 
focally  by  the  lens-like  action  of  the  sun 
fall  upon  the  sun  from  every  part  of  the 
heavens. 

C.  But  what  about  the  Deluge  ? 
Here,  surely,  the  new  natural  cause 
about  which  you  have  been  speaking 
must  be  unequal  to  the  work  which  had 
to  be  done  !  Here,  surely,  there  must 
have  been  some  miraculous  interference 
with  the  ordinary  working  of  the  law. 

M.  Not  so,  necessarily.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  changes  at  the  Deluge 
would  have  been  brought  about  if  the 
path  of  a  planetoid — like  Ceres  or  Pallas 
or  Vesta — had  been  appointed  (the  Del¬ 
uge  was  predicted  and  therefore  it  could 
not  have  been  accidental)  so  as  to 
make  the  planetoid  fall  foul  of  the 
earth  in  a  particular  way  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time.  In  this  way  the  axis  of 
the  earth  may  have  been  canted,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  planetoid  may  have 
been  shivered  into  the  aerolitic  frag¬ 
ments  which  now  seem  to  be  circulating 
in  an  orbit  of  their  own  along  with  the 
larger  planetoids.  And  if  so,  then  it  is 
also  p>ossible  that  the  focal  centre  into 
which  the  solar  rays  are  concentrated 
within  the  earth  may  have  been  shifted, 
and  that — if  the  earth  continued  to  re¬ 
volve  on  her  axis  and  move  onward  in 
her  orbit — this  shifting  would  carry  with 
it  a  new  bulging-out  and  a  new  falling-in 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  which, 
perhaps,  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  and 
the  ancient  land  may  have  been  made  to 
change  places,  and  the  Great  flood 
brought  about  •/«  transitu,  for  in  thus 
changing  places  there  must  have  been 
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a  time  in  which  the  sinking  ancient  land 
and  the  rising  modern  land  must  have 
been  sufficiently  upon  a  level  to  bring 
back  the  waters  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
been  at  the  creation. 

C.  You  almost  take  away  my  breath. 

M.  I  have  done  as  soon  as  I  have 
said  a  word  or  two  upon  he  bearing  of 
the  natural  cause  about  which  1  have 
been  speaking  upon  past  changes  of  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth. 

I  am  disposed  to  revive  a  discarded 
theory  and  believe  that  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  the  axis  of  the  earth  was  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
that  it  was  canted  into  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Deluge.  While  the  axis  of  the 
earth  was  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  a  state  of 
perpetual  equinox  throughout  the  year 
all  over  the  earth,  of  which  one  effect 
would  be  to  make  it  possible  for  a  more 
or  less  possible  flora  and  fauna  to  flour¬ 
ish  in  regions  which  are  now  temperate, 
and  in  the  regions  which  are  north  or 
south  of  them  ;  when  the  axis  of  the 
earth  was  canted  into  its  present  posi¬ 
tion,  the  state  of  perpetual  equinox  all 
over  the  earth  throughout  the  year  would 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  more  or  less 
tropical  flora  and  fauna,  which  flourished 
previously  in  the  temperate  regions,  and 
in  the  regions  north  or  south  of  them, 
would  cease  to  flourish,  or  become  ex¬ 
tinct  for  simple  lack  of  warmth. 

Moreover,  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  glacial  epochs  which  follow  the 
thermal  epochs  may  simply  ^ow  that 
the  land  was  totally  submerged  at  the 
period  of  the  Deluge.  For  what  do  I 
see  if  I  mount  the  standpoint  taken  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  speculating  upon  the 
past  changes  of  climate  ?  I  see  that  the 
total  submergence  of  the  land  at  the 
Deluge  may  have  been  attended  by  a  re¬ 
frigeration  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  that  has  to  be  accounted 
for  in*  the  glacial  epochs.  I  see  that 
the  lowering  of  temperature  consequent 
upon  the  sinking  of  the  land  under  the 
water  in  the  tropical  and  temperate  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth  would  be  sufficient 
to  freeze  the  sea  over  a  great  part  of 
what  had  once  been  the  temperate  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth.  I  see  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  land  could  not 
have  risen  in  temperate  regions  after  the 
New  Sxuts.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  4- 


Great  Flood  without  being  covered  by 
enormous  glaciers.  I  can,  indeed,  only 
find  in  the  signs  of  the  so-called  gla¬ 
cial  epochs  so  many  signs  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  revolution  of  which  one  stage 
was  marked  by  the  Universal  Deluge. 
Nor  need  I  go  farther  in  order  to 
find  the  explanation  of  the  interglacial 
beds  containing  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  which  could  not  have  lived  in 
an  arctic  climate,  for  these  beds,  in¬ 
stead  of  pointing  to  “  warm  intergla¬ 
cial,  periods”  on  the  spot,  may  simply 
show  that,  a%  the  land  continued  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  water  after  the 
Deluge,  several  glaciers  from  different 
districts  slipped  one  after  the  other  over 
the  same  place,  and  that  each  one 
brought  with  it  any  organic  or  inorganic 
material  which  happened  to  be  under  it. 

C.  From  your  point  of  view  you  are 
not  likely  to  see  any  thing  to  lead  you  to 
believe  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  years  have  passed  way  since  the  men 
lived,  who  were  contemporaneous  with 
the  extinct  mammoth,  whose  actual 
bones  and  other  relics — canoes,  pile- 
dwellings,  kitchen-middens,  chipped, 
carved,  or  engraved  flint  and  bone  im¬ 
plements,  and  the  rest — are,  one  or  other 
of  them,  met  with  in  the  lacustrine 
strata  of  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  under 
the  water  of  more  than  one  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  in  the  loam  and  breccia  of  the 
Brixham  and  Li&ge  caverns,  in  the  drift 
near  Salisbury,  in  the  older  valley-grav¬ 
els  of  Amiens,  and  in  many  other 
places.  So  viewed,  indeed,  thesg  rel¬ 
ics  may,  after  all,  point  not  to  pre- 
adamite  man,  but  to  post-adamite  man. 

M.  Obviously  so.  At  all  events  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  fix 
the  date  of  these  relics  very  far  back 
in  time.  The  well-known  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Serapis  which  we  saw  to¬ 
gether  at  Baiae,  near  Naples,  need  not 
be  very  much  more  recent  than  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  pile-dwellings  and  an?ient 
kitchen-middens  which  we  also  saw  to¬ 
gether  in  Switzerland.  The  human 
skulls  from  the  Li^ge  caverns  which  you 
saw  soon  after  their  discovery  display 
no  marked  deviation  from  the  present 
Belgian  type  of  skull.  And  certainly  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  valleys  in 
which  the  relics  of  ancient  man  have 
been  found  have  been  hollowed  out  by 
the  slow  action  of  the  rains  which  fall 
27 
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and  the  streams  which  flow  nowadays. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  valleys  were  in  great  measure  hol¬ 
lowed  out  in  a  comparatively  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  by  the  emptying  of  a  lake, 
or  by  the  wash  of  the  sea,  or  by  the 
grinding  of  a  glacier,  and  also  that  the 
comparatively  recent  volcanic  action 
which  led  to  the  splitting  off  of  England 
from  France  may  have  had  a  share  in 
the  work  by  raising  up  the  sides  of  the 
valley  suddenly. 

And  thus,  as  you  see,  it  seems  to  be 
possible  to  explain  away  t|}e  intermina¬ 
ble  ages  of  geological  chronology  until 
the  time  left  is  not  enough  to  allow  of 
any  considerable  working  in  the  way  of 
evolution,  for  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  way  in  ordinary  historic  times. 

C.  Mats — "  (I  nos  moutons”  If  past 
time  be  not  immeasurable,  you  take 
away  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  evolutionist,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  milch  to  establish  my  position — that 
man  was  really  made  at  no  extremely 
distant  pieriod  of  time  in  the  image  of 
God. 

M.  I  certainly  find  no  fatal  objection 
to  this  view  in  the  facts  upon  which  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution  has  been  built  up. 
Immeasurable  time,  of  the  passage  of 
which  I  find  no  certain  evidence  in  the 
geological  history  of  the  earth,  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  allow  of  any  marked  change  in 
any  creature  in  the  direction  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  And  even  if  this  difficulty  as  to 
time  could  not  be  done  away  with,  the 
evidence  against  evolution  is,  to  my 
mind,  more  conclusive  than  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  evolution.  I  disagree  alto¬ 
gether  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in 
thinking  that  each  mental  power  and 
capacity  in  man  exists  in  a  rudimentary 
form  in  the  anthropoid  apes  and  in  other 
brute  beasts — that  each  mental  piower 
aid  capacity  in  man  has  been  acquired 
by  f;radation.  I  allow  that  man  par¬ 
takes  in  the  mental  as  he  does  iil  the 
bodily  nature  of  the  brute  ;  but  I  see  in 
man  that  in  which  the  brute  has  no 
share.  Xavier  du  Maistre,  in  his  charm¬ 
ing  Voyage  au  tour  de  ma  chambre,  is 
right  in  speaking  of  himself  as  le  mot  or 
r ame,  and  also  as  F autre  or  la  bite  ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  work  out  this  idea  a  little  more  ex¬ 
actly  and  fully.  As  it  is,  he  leaves  you 


at  liberty  to  suppose  that,  in  the  form 
of  le  mot  or  f  ame^  he  has  to  do  with  the 
spirit-world,  and,  in  the  form  of  V autre 
or  la  bite,  with  the  world  of  sense.  And 
herein,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  clear  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  truth  itself.  The  life 
of  r autre  or  la  bite,  the  life  of  the  beast, 
even  in  its  noblest  manifestation,  is  life 
which  is  ever  overruled  by  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  senses  and  the  perceptions 
connected  therewith.  This  life  it  is 
which  man  has  in  common  with  the 
beasts.  The  life  of  le  mol  or  Fame,  on 
the  contrary,  instead  of  being  subservient 
to  the  impressions  of  the  senses  and  the 
perceptions  connected  therewith,  rises 
above  them  into  the  world  of  spirit,  and 
there  lives  a  life  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  penetrate  far  into  the  inmost  secrets 
of  nature,  to  invent  and  realize  its  in¬ 
ventions,  to  hear  the  music  of  the 
spheres  and  the  unutterable  words  of 
which  its  own  best  tones  and  words  are 
but  jarring  and  lisping  imitations,  to  put 
on  record  these  tones  and  words,  to 
know  good  and  evil,  to  will,  to  love,  to 
pray,  to  worship — to  live  a  life  which  is 
ever  tending  onward  and  upward,  and 
which  can  only  have  its  fruition  by  being 
at  one  with  the  life  of  God  Himself. 
This  life  it  is  which  is  peculiar  to  man 
— altogether  pieculiar.  Nor  do  I  find 
any  reason  for  coming  to  a  different  con¬ 
clusion — for  thinking,  that  is,  that  the 
life  of  man  differs  from  the  life  of  the 
brute  only  in  degree — in  the  manifest  re¬ 
semblances  between  the  brain  of  man 
and  the  brain  of  the  brute.  Here,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  differences  are  only  dif¬ 
ferences  of  degree.  And  this,  in  fact, 
is  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  it 
be,  as  you  yourself  hinted  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  conversation,  that  the 
brain  and  the  other  ganglionic  centres  are 
to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  wells  and  res¬ 
ervoirs  of  life,  but  simply  as  telegraphic 
apparatus  by  which  the  living  man  or 
beast,  which  is  behind  the  senses,  be¬ 
hind  the  veil,  is  put  in  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  It  is,  I  think,  of 
vital  moment  to  have  clear  notions  here. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  the  brain  and 
other  ganglionic  centres  are  wells  and 
reservoirs  of  mental  life,  then  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  mentd  differences  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  brute  are  only  differ¬ 
ences  in  degree  of  development.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  so  far 
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as  its  essential  ganglionic  elements  are 
concerned,  the  brain  of  man  is  more 
developed  than  that  of  the  brute,  for, 
microscopically,  the  cells  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions  of  a  man  are  undistinguish- 
able  from  those  of  an  ape  or  dog.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  supposed  that 
the  brain  and  other  ganglionic  centres 
are  only  parts  of  a  wonderful  telegraph 
apparatus,  in  which  the  chief  work  of 
the  ganglionic  cells  is  to  generate  elec¬ 
tricity,  a  very  different  conclusion  is  ar¬ 
rived  at,  for  then  the  similarities  in  the 
nervous  apparatus  of  men  and  brutes  are 
only  similarities  in  a  telegraphic  appa¬ 
ratus.  Possibly  the  nervous  apparatus 
made  use  of  by  Paul  the  Apostle  or 
Plato  or  Shakespeare  or  Beethoven  or 
Newton  may  have  been  no  more  perfect 
than  that  which  is  made  use  of  by  the 
Bosjesman.  Nay,  it  is  jiot  impossible 
that  the  nervous  apparatus  of  a  brute 
may  be  put  to  higher  uses  than  those  to 
which  it  is  put — that  there  may, have 
been  no  real  violation  of  law  in  the  ver¬ 
bal  complainings  of  the  ass  of  Balaam. 

C.  You  grant  me  all  that  I  desire, 
and  help  me  to  a  degree  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  expect.  I  saw  that  there  was 
that  in  man  which  raised  him  immeas¬ 
urably  above  any  beast,  but  before  you 
began  to  enlighten  me  more  clearly  I 
imagined  that  the  evolutionists  were  an¬ 
tagonists  with  whom  I  could  not  hope  to 
cope  successfully.  Now  I  see  that  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution  may  be  fallacious, 
not  only  as  regards  man,  but  also  as  re¬ 
gards  beasts — that  it  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  facts  and  sound  dialectics  to 
look  upon  a  plant  or  animal  as  other 
than  f>erfect  in  itself,  and  perfect  in  re¬ 
lation  to  nature  as  a  grand  whole — that 
the  imperfection  of  man  and  the  mani¬ 
fest  march  of  man  onward  and  upward 
may,  on  rational  grounds,  find  its  expla¬ 
nation,  not  in  a  process  of  evolution 
jfom  an  original  state  of  utter  barbar¬ 
ism,  or  worse,  but  in  the  way  which  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Scriptures.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  no  doubt,  man  owes  much 
of  his  improvement  to  descent  ;  but,  so 
far  as  1  can  make  out,  the  improvement 
which  is  due  to  this  cause  is  but  small  in 
comparison  to  that  which  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  ascribe  to  intuition,  or  rather  to 
Inspiration.  The  exceptional  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  great  men  of  the  earth — the 


salt  by  which  the  common  herd  of  man¬ 
kind  is  seasoned  and  preserved  from 
corruption — is  not  to  be  ^accounted  for 
by  descent ;  it  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  intuition — by  the  baptism  of  fire — by 
Inspiration.  In  every  case,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  man  is  almost  suddenly  raised  to 
a  higher  level,  not  by  self-assertion,  but 
by  self-abasement,  self-sacrifice,  his 
strength  always  being  made  perfect  in 
weakness,  through  intuition — through 
the  baptism  of  fire — through  Inspiration. 
The  process  is  as  much  opposed  as  it 
can  be  to  the  notion  of  slow,  self-de- 
velopment-at-the-expense-of-others  upon 
which  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  based. 

M.  It  follows,  more  or  less  clearly, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  life  of 
man  is  not  closed  by  death.  Does  it  fol¬ 
low  that  all  that  may  be  claihied  for 
man  in  this  direction  may  also  be  claim¬ 
ed  for  all  other  living  creatures  ? 

C.  I  do  not  see  my  way  clearly  out  of 
this  difficulty.  It  may  be  that  similar 
plants  and  animals  are  perpetuated,  and 
that  the  same  plants  and  animals  are  not 
perpetuated.  It  may  be  that  the  same 
eldog  or  seminal  form  does  duty  in 
building  up  a  succession  of  similar  plants 
and  animals.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
future  state  of  things  in  which  man  is* 
alone  with  his  fellow-man  and  with  God. 
But — 

M.  But  it  is  time  to  come  to  a  close, 
for,  instead  of  listening  to  your  last  re¬ 
marks,  I  have  been  wondering  what  our 
friend  at  The  Retreat  would  think  if  he 
had  been  listening  to  our  conversation 
and  were  of  a  malicious  frame  of  mind. 
You  have  been  striving  to  show  that  the 
true  pedigree  of  roan  must  reach  its  be¬ 
ginning,  as  did  the  pedigree  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  which  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke — that  is,  through  Noe,  “  which 
was  the  son  of  Lamech,  which  was  the 
son  of  Mathusela,  which  was  the  son  of 
Enoch,  which  was  the  son  of  Jared, 
which  was  the  son  of  Maleleel,  which 
was  the  son  of  Cainan,  which  was  the 
son  of  Enos,  which  was  the  son  of  Seth, 
which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which  was 
the  son  of  God”  Whereas,  he,  poor 
fellow,  was  put  under  a  certificate  of 
lunacy,  and  sent  to  an  asylum  because 
he  believed  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
God,  and  w'as  thought  to  have  mani- 
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fested  suicidal  tendencies.  It  may  even 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that  he  wished  to 
drown  himself^when  he  was  found  floun¬ 
dering  in  the  river.  He  would  never  say 
why  he  got  into  this  dilemma,  but  he  al¬ 
ways  repudiated  the  notion  of  suicidal 
intention  or  impulse.  He  may  have  got 
into  the  water  because  he  believed  him¬ 
self  to  be  capable  of  walking  upon  it — as 
Christ  is  seen  to  be  doing  in  a  favorite 
picture  of  his.  And  if  this  were  so, 
then  there  may  have  been  no  very  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  dealing  with  him  as 
lunatic ;  for  to  be  over-charitable, 
which  was  and  is  his  only  fault,  is  no 
very  certain  sign  of  lunacy.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  well  for  those  who  shut  him  up 
that  he  cherishes  no  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment  against  them,  for  an  action  might 
lie  against  them,  with  a  certainty  of 
heavy  damages,  if  a  jury  could  be 
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brought  to  adopt  your  views  respecting 
the  pedigree  of  man.  Good-night. 

C.  Only  one  word  more.  You  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
in  answer  to  those  who  believe  that  man 
is  descended  from  several  distant  stocks. 
Am  I  at  liberty  to  disregard  those  views, 
and  to  take  Adam  as  the  true  starting- 
point  for  all  races  of  man  ? 

M.  I  claim  for  myself  such  liberty, 
and  I  have  done  so  ever  since  the  time 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Prichard’s  great  work  on  "  The  Physi¬ 
cal  History  of  Mankind.” 

C.  I  must  read  that  book  when  1  can 
get  it. 

M.  1  will  send  it  to  you.  Once  more, 
good-night. 

C.  Good-night.  —  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 


PAGANISM  IN  PARIS. 
BY  PERE  HYACINTHE. 


The  religious  question,  whatever  may 
be  said  or  done,  is  the  reigning  question 
of  our  epoch.  It  is  true  we  hear  numer¬ 
ous  voices  demanding  the  separation  of 
politics  and  religion,  of  Church  and 
•iState,  and,  in  the  actual  age  of  the  world. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  demand.  I 
will  merely  remark  that  the  only  country 
in  Europe  which,  without  having  realized 
that  separation,  has  at  least  approached 
to  the  ideal  of  it — namely,  Belgium — is 
the  very  country  where  religion  and  poli¬ 
tics  are  confounded  more  than  anywhere 

■  else,  and  where,  so  to  speak,  they  con¬ 
taminate  each  other. 

As  regards  France  and  the  Republic — 
and  I  do  not  separate  the  Republic  from' 
France,  for,  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed,  they  have  no  other  al¬ 
ternative  than  to  live  or  die  together — as 
■regards  France,  then,  and  the  Republic, 
it  is  more  and  more  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  the  slightest  perspicacity  that 
the  question  they  have  to  solve  under 
penalty  of  death — and  of  a  death  not  far 

■  distant — is  precisely  the  religious  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  separate  what  is 
'United  in  the  public  mind  as  in  public 
•  events,  and  I  shall  here  study  the  re¬ 
ligious  stKiggle  not  only  in  the  public 
■conscience,  but  also  in  society. 


Let  us  go  back,  first  of  all,  sixteen 
hundred  years — about  the  year  250  of 
our  era.  Paris  was  then  Lutetia.  It  had 
originally  been  a  small  town  built  by 
Gallic  seamen  u|>on  what  we  call  to-day 
the  Island  of  the  City.  Later,  after  the 
conquest  of  Caisar,  it  became  a  Roman 
city  and  an  important  centre  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Empire  in  these 
regions.  The  situation  was  admirably 
chosen  in  the  midst  of  the  Gauls,  with 
an  aspect  rather  to  the  north  than  to  the 
south,  in  a  topographical  p>osition  both 
advantageous  and  charming,  just  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Marne  and  the 
Seine,  and  above  the  meeting  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Oise,  in  the  midst  of  grace¬ 
ful  and  fertile  meadows  bordering  the 
river.  It  was  by  its  situation  admirably 
disposed  for  maritime  commerce,  and,  in 
fact,  history  tells  us  that  that  commergs 
soon  extended  to  the  distant  countries  of 
Syria.  Every  thing  foretold  that  a  great 
future  was  in  store  for  Lutetia.  And  yet 
history  was  to  surpass  all  expectations  by 
making  it — I  will  not  say,  with  more  con¬ 
ceit  than  truth,  the. capital  of  the  world, 
but  the  capital  of  France  and  the  Latin 
Occident.  That  is  sufficient  for  its  glory, 
and  also  for  its  responsibility.  Such  was 
Lutetia. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Roman  Em- 
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pire  had  its  magistrates  and  its  juriscon¬ 
sults  there,  and  it  was  one  of  the  centres 
of  its  administration  ;  but  we  are  occu¬ 
pied  not  with  these,  but  with  the  religious 
question,  and  I  must  therefore  add  that 
it  was  one  of  the  religious  centres  of  the 
Empire. 

Christianity  had  reached  some  of  the 
southern  cities  of  Gaul,  and  in  particular 
the  metropolitan  city  of  Lyons,  the  city 
of  Pothinus  and  Irenaeus  ;  but  it  had  not 
yet  invaded  Lutetia  and  the  north.  Pa¬ 
ganism  reigned  there  uncontested.  But 
what  paganism  ?  That  of  Rome.  And, 
if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  paganisms  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and,  as  such,  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful. 

I  am  well  aware  of  what  has  been  said 
of  the  barrenness  of  the  Roman  genius 
in  particular,  and  of  the  Italian  genius  in 
general — of  their  native  inability  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  religious  and  national  epic, 
or  to  create  a  powerful  native  mythology  ; 
but  I  also  know — and  it  is  Cicero  who 
tells  us — that,  in  the  time  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  it  was  not  a  small  drop  but  a 
large  torrent  of  Hellenic  civilization 
which  flooded  Rome. 

Greece  had  sent  thither  her  mythology, 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  perfect  of  all 
mythologies  ;  and  with  this  precious  for¬ 
eign  heritage  Rome  possessed  by  birth¬ 
right  that  energy,  solidity,  and  dominat¬ 
ing  power  w'hich  belonged  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Romans. 

It  was  therefore  a  mythology  remark¬ 
able  and  perfect  in  itself  ;  it  was,  more¬ 
over,  a  cosmopolitan  religion.  While 
continuing  to  be  the  paganism  of  Rome, 
it  had  opened  her  temples  to  all  the  van¬ 
quished  gods  as  it  had  opened  the  Forum 
to  all  vanquished  heroes.  Rome  had  no 
doubt  preserved  her  political  domination 
as  well  as  her  religious  domination  ;  she 
was  still  Rome,  but  she  was  not  exclu¬ 
sive  ;  she  opened  her  Pantheon  to  all  the 
religions  of  the  world,  thus  realizing  a 
reconciliation  more  difficult  than  that  of 
peoples — the  reconciliation  of  the  gods. 
It  was  a  cosmopolitan,  in  fact  I  may  say 
a  human,  paganism.  * 

In  the  same  way  as  it  embraced  all 
races  in  humanity,  it  embraced  all  fac¬ 
ulties  in  the  individual.  It  was  an  elas¬ 
tic  paganism ;  it  had  no  dogma  or 
morality  of  its  own  ;  it  was,  as  has  often 
been  said,  simply  composed  of  myths  and 


rites — myths  and  rites  which  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  reason,  and  still  le|p  with 
the  conscience,  and  which  w’ere  entirely 
confined  to  the  imagination  and  fingers 
— ritus  ad  solos  digitos  pertinentes.  But 
this  very  infirmity  of  the  Roman  pagan¬ 
ism,  this-vague  character  of  its  doctrine, 
or  rather  this  absence  of  doctrine  and 
morality,  rendered  it  eminently  supple 
and  comprehensive  ;  it  responded,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  most  vulgar  wants  of 
popular  superstition,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  most  elevated  interpretations  of 
reason  and  philosophy. 

It  was  thus  that,  while  it  satisfied  re¬ 
ligious  sensualism,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  masses  and  even  in  the  cultivated 
classes — while  it  satisfied-  them  by  its 
most  absurd  and  most  impure  myths, 
extending,  as  it  did,  to  sacred  prostitu¬ 
tion — it  accommodated  itself  also  to  the 
dogmatic  principles  of  the  school  of  Al¬ 
exandria  and  the  austere  precepts  of 
the  Portico.  At  the  very  epoch  of  which 
I  am  speaking — in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century — a  school  of  philosophy, 
perhaps  the  highest  and  noblest  under 
the  sun  next  to  Christianity,  was  founded 
at  Alexandria ;  and  this  school  comprised 
such  men  as  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Julian, 
and  Porphyry.  Without  going  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  official  religion,  in 
which  it  had  large  latitude,  it  trans¬ 
formed  all  her  myths  into  the  prismatic 
ideas  of  Plato  ;  it  ijnparted  to  them  a 
sublime  signification  ;  and  the  Julian 
whom  I  have  just  mentioned — the  Em¬ 
peror  Julian,  whom  ourfathers  called  the 
Apostate — dreamed  of  making  this  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  was  both  rational  and 
mystic,  the  almost  miraculous  remedy 
which  was  to  restore  life  to  the  imperial 
and  pagan  Beast  which  was  wounded 
unto  death  by  Christianity  ;  and  while 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  accommodated  itself  so  well  to  the 
rites  and  fables  of  paganism,  the  same 
thing  must  be  said  of  the  morality  of 
Zeno.  The  Stoical  school  was  a  moral 
school,  and  reckoned  among  its  members 
men  like  Zeno,  its  founder,  like  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Epictetus  (whose  moral  writings 
St,  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  read  with  respect  and  profit),  like 
Seneca,  Cato,  and  finally,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Emperor  Julian  among  the 
Platonists.  I  will  also  mention  Marcus 
Aurelius  among  the  Stoics,  as  the  type  of 
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the  philosopher  and  prince  without  the 
pale  <af  Christianity — he  who  realized 
during  one  specific  and  benevolent  hour 
the  dream  of  Plato.  “  The  f>eople,” 
said  Plato,  “will  never  be  happy  until 
they  are  governed  by  philosophers.” 
Thus  we  see  that  the  austerity  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Portico,  of  Zeno,  and 
Epictetus,  all  equally  accommodated 
themselves  to  paganism,  and  to  that  hu¬ 
man  paganism  which  embraced  the  whole 
of  man  by  his  baser  nature  as  by  his  sub- 
limer  being — in  short,  religious  and  so¬ 
cial  paganism. 

Our  ideal  to-day  is,  if  not  the  imme¬ 
diate  separation  of  Church  and  State,  at 
least  to  limit  in  a  more  and  more  precise 
manner  the  frontiers  of  temporal  society, 
which  is  the  State,  and  those  of  spiritual 
society,  which  is  the  Church.  And  we  are 
right.  Every  thing  commands  it — the 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  independence 
of  the  temporal  power,  whether  it  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  monarch  or  those  of  a 
people,  and  finally  the  very  dignity  of  the 
spiritual  power,  which  is  never  greater 
than  when  it  commands  in  the  name  of 
liberty  without  appealing  to  force.  And 
though  we  may  not  claim  a  complete 
and  entire  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  we  should  demand  rigorous  dis¬ 
tinctions. 

We  must  not  forget  what  history 
teaches  us,  that  Church  and  State,  re¬ 
ligion  and  society,  whether  of  the  Jews, 
pagans,  or  Christians,  were  never  on  a 
more  regular  and  stronger 'footing  than 
when  firmly  upholding  each  other.  Now 
that  is  just  what  Roman  paganism  did  ; 
it  had  become,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  incarnate — flesh  of  the  flesh 
and  bone  of  the  bone  of  the  Empire. 
The  Empire  was  one  vast  democracy. 
Ah  !  we  in  France  are  now  striving  in  our 
turn  to  realize  a  truly  liberal  democracy, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  do  so.  But  his¬ 
tory  shows  us  that  Caesarism  was  the 
most  powerful  and  lasting  form  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  past.  The  Roman  Re¬ 
public  was  autocratic — it  perished  with 
Pompey.  Roman  democracy  was  im¬ 
perial — it  rose  with  Caesar,  who  was 
made  at  the  same  time  a  pontiff  and  a 
deity  !  Statues  of  him  extant  in  Rome 
still  bear  the  inscription  summus pontifex. 
How  strange  !  Julius  Caesar,  the  de¬ 
praved  and  immoral,  he  who  scoffed  at 
the  gods  in  private  and  at  virtue  in  pub¬ 


lic,  was  proclaimed  by  the  Roman  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  his  lifetime,  first  a  demigod,  and 
ultimately  a  god. 

Thus  empire  and  religion  were  one  ; 
and,  as  if  to  have  deified  Caesar  was 
not  yet  enough,  the  Senate  and  people 
themselves  were  deified.  The  goddess 
Rome,  dea  Roma,  was  not  only  the  Eter¬ 
nal  City,  with  Jupiter  absolute  at  the 
Capitol,  or  Caesar  reigning  at  the  Pala¬ 
tine  ;  she  embodied  also — authentic  rec¬ 
ords  are  there  to  testify  to  it — the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  people. 
The  Empire  itself  was  deified. 

Never,  I  repeat,  had  the  sun  risen  on 
such  a  mighty  empire.  That  is  what  ex¬ 
isted  at  Rome,  while  a  more  humble  re¬ 
flection  of  it  obtained  in  Gaul,  in  Paris  ; 
and  this  it  is  which  a  handful  of  obscure 
men,  all  of  whose  names  have  not  even 
come  down  to  us  through  history,  came 
to  battle  with,  a.d.  250.  St.  Denis,  our 
first  bishop,  St.  Rusticus,  St.  Eleutherus, 
and  a  few  more  unnamed — they  were  ob¬ 
scure  Christians  sent  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  Papacy  did  not  then  reign 
in  Rome,  though  it  taught  the  primacy 
of  the  early  ages,  the  humble  and  edify¬ 
ing  primacy  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  It 
was  St.  Fabian  of  Rome  who  sent  thither 
the  man  who  was  to  become  St.  Denis. 
But  what  social  force,  what  human  allies, 
could  be  relied  on  in  the  battle  against 
such  a  power,  against  that  paganism  he 
was  to  encounter  in  Gaul  ?  There  were 
three  forces  :  I  have  just  mentioned  one 
— Rome.  The  Christians  were  its  loyal 
subjects — true  Christians  have  ever  been 
the  faithful  subjects  of  established  au¬ 
thority — and  at  that  time  Rome  was  rel¬ 
atively  a  beneficent  power.  They  were 
the  subjects  of  Rome  and  at  the  same 
time  its  heroic  victims — victims  sacredly 
rebellious  in  their  conscience.  There 
was  no  dependence  upon  political  Rome 
to  fight  religious  Rome,  for  they  were 
one. 

Apart  from  Rome,  the  old  Celtic  vin¬ 
dications  and  the  young  Germanic  in¬ 
vasion  had  to  be  taken  into  account. 
And  what  were  the  old  Celtic  vindica¬ 
tions  ?  Ah  !  men  were  dreamers  in  those 
days,  and  as  they  dreamed  they  strove  by 
fire  and  sword  for  the  restoration  of  a 
Gallic  nationality,  or  rather  the  founding 
of  a  Celtic  empire  in  opposition  to  the 
cosmopolitan  empire  of  Rome,  that 
should  comprise  dike  Gaul,  Spain,  and* 
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Great  Britain.  There  were  men  among 
the  emperors  of  Gaul — men  such  as  Pos¬ 
thumus,  Victorian,  and  Tetricus  ;  there 
were  heroic  struggles,  but  the  apostles  of 
Paris,  the  apostles  of  the  Gauls,  soaring 
high  above  all  parties  in  the  regions  of 
conscience  and  eternity  sought  not  their 
strength  in  Gallic  vindications. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
five  or  ten  years  before  the  advent  of  our 
apostles,  there  was  being  formed  the  first 
l.eague  of  the  Franks,  a  barbarous  but 
high-minded  people,  destined  to  bring  to 
us  a  few  drops  of  their  warm  blood  to 
mix  with  that  of  the  Celts,  our  ancestors, 
and  with  'that  of  the  Romans,  our  civil¬ 
izers — a  barbarous  but  generous  race, 
whose  name,  we  glory  in,  has  clung  to 
us  ;  for  that  name  is  synonymous  with 
frankness,  the  foe  of  deceit,  and  liberty, 
the  enemy  of  servitude.  The  Frankish 
league  and  the  Germanic  invasions  were 
already  beginning  to  disturb  the  land  of 
Gaul  ;  but  the  apostles  of  Paris,  the 
apostles  of  the  northern  region,  did 'not 
trust  to  the  Franks  any  more  than  they 
did  to  the  Celts.  Upon  whom,  then,  did 
they  rely  ?  What  forces  did  they  sum¬ 
mon  to  the  aid  of  their  apostolate  ?  VV'^ere 
they  themselves  possessed  of  any  strength 
appreciable  in  a  human  sense  ?  I  am 
not  declaiming  but  relating  history  ;  I 
am  not  putting  forth  a  verbose  apology 
on  behalf  of  Christianity,  but  exposing 
facts  for  candid  appreciation.  The 
Christian  apostles  in  that  golden  age  of 
Christianity,  and  more  particularly  the 
apostles  of  Lutetia.  brought  with  them  to 
the  struggle  with  paganism  no  appreci¬ 
able  human  force.  They  certainly  had 
not  recourse  to  the  force  of  arms.  At  a 
later  period  this  force  did  soil  and  dis¬ 
honor  the  hands  of  Christians,  for  it  was 
by  the  force  of  arms  that  Christianity  was 
spread  in  Northern  Europe,  and  we 
Frenchmen  are  forced  to  remember  Char¬ 
lemagne  and  Witikind  and  the  compul¬ 
sory  and  sanguinary  baptism  of  the 
Saxons.  I  need  quote  no  other  ex¬ 
amples.  AV'ere  I  to  run  through  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  history  of  the  Catholics  as 
well  as  of  the  Protestants  in  the  middle 
ages  and  during  the  sixteenth  century,  I 
should  encounter  everywhere  the  sight  or 
smell  of  blood.  But  in  those  early  times 
the  hands  of  the  Church  were  clean  ;  she 
had  not  yet  grasped  the  sword  by  the 
hilt — nay,  it  was  its  point  that  was  buried 


in  the  breast  of  her  martyrs.  Therefore 
it  was  not  the  force  of  arms. 

Was  it  the  power  of  gold  ?  Bishops 
and  priests  of  those  days  were  not  paid 
by  the  State  and  they  had  not  yet  in¬ 
vented  that  other  source  of  revenue, 
which  I  shall  not  perhaps  call  simoniacal, 
but  which  nevertheless  is  not  edifying — 
viz.,  fees,  fixed  by  tariff,  on  prayers,  on 
the  sacraments,  on  the  means  of  grace, 
and  therefore,  one  may  say  almost,  on 
the  blood  of  Christ. 

Sceptical  conservatives  were  not  want¬ 
ing  in  those  days,  any  more  than  in  ours, 
but  they  at  least  offered  the  insult  of 
munificent  almsgiving,  prompted,  it  is 
true,  not  by  faith,  but  by  interested  mo¬ 
tives,  and  intended  to  extract  from  re¬ 
ligion  immunity  if  not  influence  ;  and 
they  laid  their  largess  on  other  altars  than 
that  of  the  true  and  living  God  ;  they 
gave  to  other  priests  than  those  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Those  early  Christians  counted 
no  more,  therefore,  on  the  power  of  gold 
than  on  that  of  the  sword.  What  then 
was  that  strange  power  which  served 
them  in  their  warfare  ?  Was  it  that  of 
science  or  of  eloquence  ?  History  brings 
down  to  us  no  mention  of  these  ;  and  if 
we  consult  Paul  the  apostle,  the  master 
and  model  of  them  all,  we  find  him  say¬ 
ing  to  the  Christian  communities  of  his 
day  :  “  Look  well  around  ye,  my  breth¬ 
ren,  and  behold,  there  are  not  many  rich 
or  noble  among  you,  nor  many  learned 
according  to  the  world.  I  myself,  ’  ’  adds 
the  apostle,  “  have  not  come  with  the 
eloquent  words  of  human  wisdom  ;  but. 
because  the  world  would  not  know  God 
by  the  wisdom  of  God  himself,  God  has 
resolved  to  save  the  world  by  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  preaching.”  This  is  what  they 
brought  with  them,  the  madness  of  their 
preaching,  the  heroism  of  their  martyrs  ; 
and  they  hid  themselves  in  subterranean 
chambers,  for  they  dared  not  appear  in 
Paris  in  the  light  of  day — the  intolerance 
of  the  times  would  not  have  suffered  it. 
So  they  descended  into  crypts  and  vaults, 
and  there  they  founded,  there  they 
erected,  those  twa  monuments,  so 
humble_  yet  so  sublime — the  pulpit  and 
the  altar.  A  pulpit  from  whence  they 
taught  not  human  science,  but  the  divine 
law ;  an  altar  whereon  they  realized 
not  social  justice,  but  infinite  love.  In 
Rome,  human  science  and  social  justice 
were  pre-eminent,  and  yet  they  sufficed 
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not  to  save  her.  All  science  that  had 
been  acquired  down  to  that  epoch,  Rome 
possessed,  and  we  laugh  at  her  to-day,  as 
they  will  laugh  at  our  infantine  science  of 
to-day  in  two  or  three  centuries  hence. 
But  as  we  look  back  and  siAile  at  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  Rome,  we  should  be  respectful, 
remembering  that  it  was  illustrated  by 
philosophers,  literary  men,  and  artists. 
But  then,  as  now,  science  was  not  enough 
for  the  world.  There  was  justice,  and  it 
was  given  to  Rome  to  commence  here 
below  the  building  up  of  social  justice  ; 
and  even  to-day,  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  I  am  not  afraid  to  render 
homage  to  Roman  law,  which  has  helped 
us  to  live  so  long,  with  which  we  shall 
continue  to  exist  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  of  which  the  great  St.  Augustine 
said  :  “As  supernatural  wisdom  came 
from  God  through  the  mouth  of  the 
prophets,  so  also  natural  wisdom,  social 
justice,  came  from  the  same  God  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Roman  legislators  (/<?■« 
Romanorum  divinitus  per  ora  principum 
emanarunt).” 

No  !  Justice  and  wisdom  were  not 
sufficient ;  faith  was  necessary,  love  was 
required.  Faith,  that  is  to  say,  that  en¬ 
lightenment  which  does  not  contradict 
reason,  but  sees  beyond  it  ;  that  divine 
flame  which  lights  up  the  midnight  of  in¬ 
ternal  darkness — sin — as  well  as  the  all- 
pervading  shadow  of  Heaven — miseri- 
cordia  ;  that  flame  which  renders  evident 
to  man  the  corruption  dwelling  unknown 
within  him,  and  which  shows  him  the 
mercy  of  God  bending  down  and  extend¬ 
ing  over  him. 

What  was  necessary  then  for  this  con¬ 
quest  of  Gaul  ?  Simply  this — the  folly 
of  their  preaching  ;  the  story  of  this 
Man,  the  Son  of  a  virgin,  risen  from  the 
dead  ;  but  above  all  that  story  between 
the  virgin  and  the  sepulchre — the  gibbet 
— was  necessary  :  this  Man,  Son  of  man 
and  Son  of  God  ;  this  Man  in  whom  the 
human  and  the  divine  natures  were 
united,  blended  together,  ascending  the 
cross  in  order  to  save  the  consciences  of 
all  from  the  yoke  oj  sin  and  all  societies 
from  the  yoke  of  slavery.  Therein  lies 
the  madness,  the  scandal,  the  preaching 
of  the  cross. 

And  by  the  side  of  this  long  pulpit  an 
altar  was  wanted,  that  the  toiler  in  the 
town  an(i.the  toiler  in  the  field  might  offer 
up  the  produce  of  their  labor,  the  bread 


and  wine  of  creation,  the  two  substances 
watered  by  the  rains  of  heaven,  bathed 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  bedewed  by 
the  holy  sweat  of  the  toiler’s  brow.  The 
two  substances  which  sustain  our  life — 
bread  which  is  strength,  wine  which  is 
joy — the  two  royal  and  sacerdotal  sub¬ 
stances  must  be  brought  to  this  altar,  and 
by  means  of  a  mystery  entirely*  spiritual 
and  yet  quite  real,  by  a  mystery  which 
concedes  nothing  to  the  senses,  but  gives 
every  thing  to  the  soul,  are  to  become  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  the  immortal 
Martyr,  realizing  the  living  union,  the 
direct  union,  the  immediate  union  of  man 
with  his  God,  and  of  man  with  his  fellow- 
man,  of  whatever  caste  or  race  or  nation 
he  may  be  ;  for,  as  St.  Paul  had  said, 
“  there  are  no  longer  amongst  you  either 
Jews  or  Gentiles  ;  there  is  no  longer  a 
people  of  the  narrow  and  selfish  revela¬ 
tion  ;  there  are  no  longer  peoples  of  vain¬ 
glorious  and  corrupt  civilization  ;  there 
are  no  more  Greeks  and  barbarians  ; 
there  are  no  more  rich  and  slaves  ;  there 
are  no  more  men  and  women,  and  you 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  That  is 
how  paganism  was  vanquished  here  in 
Paris — the  word  of  faith  in  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Denis,  the  mystery  of  love  on  the  al¬ 
tar  of  St.  Denis. 

And — I  will  not  say  a  few  centuries, 
but  only  a  series  of  years  had  passed,  and 
the  Seine,  as  it  embraced  the  point  of  the 
island  where  now  rises  the  majestic  fa¬ 
cade  of  Notre-Dame,  and  where  then 
stood  a  temple  to  the  Roman  and  Gallic 
gods,  saluted,  as  it  murmured  past  among 
the  sweeping  meadows,  the  first  but  de¬ 
finitive  trophies  of  the  victories  of  Christ 
— the  victories  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
Christian  civilization. 

As  we  approach  and  touch  the  actuali¬ 
ties  of  our  own  time,  I  feel  the  lines  of 
justice  stronger  and  straighter.  But 
within  these  lines  and  with  the  actualities 
of  to-day  we  breathe,  thank  Heaven,  the 
beneficent  atmosphere  of  liberty.  I  shall 
therefore  speak  my  mind  freely,  recount¬ 
ing  what  I  see  in  the  region  of  free- 
thought,  as  it  is  called.  But  the  word  is 
badly  chosen.  We  Christians  also,  we 
desire  and  we  are  bound  to  think  freely. 
We  are  between  two  parties — I  should 
say  armies — that  of  Rationalism  and  that 
of  Ultramontanism.  I  respect  them 
both.  I  respect  the  Roman  Catholics, 
because  they  are  especially  my  brethren  ; 
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I  shared  for  a  long  time  their  delusions, 
and  I  still  share  their  faith,  as  expressed 
in  the  Nicene  Creed.  I  am  and  intend 
to  remain  Catholic.  I  also  respect  the 
free-thinkers.  I  know  how  sincere  a 
great  number  of  the  mare,  and,  moreover, 

I  feel  myself  moved  by  a  painful  and  re¬ 
spectful  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  discover  in 
many  of  their  consciences.  And  far  be 
it  from  me  to  willingly  wound — 1  will  not 
say  any  conscience — but  any  person, 
and  if  I  unwittingly  do  so,  I  retract  be¬ 
forehand. 

Returning  to  my  subject — we  will  pass 
from  the  third  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  will  not  say  that  in  the  interval  of  these 
sixteen  hundred  years  Christianity  has 
perished  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
in  more  than  one  sense  it  has  more  life 
than  ever  in  the  world,  and  that,  too,  in 
Paris.  What  I  will  say  is  that  the  official 
and  divine  institution  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  among  us  by  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  shaken.  Twice  in  the  history 
of  these  centuries  the  see  of  St.  Denis 
has  abdicated,  and  twice  it  has  abdicated 
before  two  rival  paganisms,  mortal  ene¬ 
mies  each  of  the  other,  and  yet  leagued 
together  against  the  Gospel — against  the 
pure  and  entire  Gospel.  Such  is  my 
thesis.  I  will  now  deal  with  the  facts. 

Let  us  begin  by  speaking  qf  the  first 
of  these  two  paganisms — of  that  which  I 
will  call  the  intellectual  paganism,  or 
rather  the  irreligious,  1  should  almost 
say  the  impious,  paganism — for  it  is  that 
which  suppresses  religion.  The  other 
paganism  is  the  superstitious  paganism, 
which  distorts  religion.  In  speaking  of 
the  first  of  these  paganisms — first  chro¬ 
nologically,  but  not  in  power — I  can  re¬ 
peat  what  we  have  learned  from  Leibnitz, 
and  what  experience  has  confirmed,  that 
each  new  affirmation  of  superstition  or 
fanaticism  is  met  by  a  negation  of  in¬ 
credulity  and  irreligion,  and  that  each 
new  manifestation  of  incredulity  encoun¬ 
ters  a  new  affirmation  of  superstition. 
Extremes  meet — nay,  they  do  more — 
they  unite  and  propagate  ;  and  this  is 
precisely  the  tragic,  the  formidable  aspect 
of  the  situation. 

To  deal  with  the  paganism  of  incre¬ 
dulity,  of  irreligion,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  troubled  dawn  of  our  French  Revo¬ 
lution. 

It  was  before  an  assembly  which  had 


had  its  days  of  glory,  but  which,  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  was  not  worthy  of 
France — the  National  Convention.  At 
its  bar  appeared  the  successor  of  St. 
Denis,  he  who,  invested  with  the  episco¬ 
pal  tiara,  occupied  the  see  of  Paris — the 
constitutional  bishop  Gobel.  On  his 
brow,  which  had  borne  the  mitre  (mys¬ 
terious  symbol  of  the  august  and  pacific 
power  which  comes  from  Jesus  Christ), 
he  had  placed  the  red  Phyrgian  cap — 
emblem  'of  the  bloody  demagogy.  He 
appeared  before  that  assembly  without 
having  been  called,  and,  in  base,  despic¬ 
able  language,  said  :  “  The  will  of  the 
people  has  always  been  my  first  thought, 
and  my  first  ’duty  is  to  obey  it.”  But 
the  cowardly  apostate  confounded  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  people  with  the  fear  of  the 
scaffold,  as  he  confounded  the  respect  of 
God  with  the  terror  of  hell.  Tormented 
by  day  by  the  vision  of  the  guillotine, 
tortured  at  night  by  infernal  visions, 
actuated  by  the  basest  cowardice,  and 
j)ossessing  no  religion,  neither  that  of  the 
Stoics  nor  that  of  Christians,  he  had 
come  there,  surrounded  by  the  meanest 
of  his  priests,  to  abjure  at  one  and  the 
same  time  his  Christian  faith  and  his 
episcopacy.  ”  Citizens,”  said  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Convention  to  them,  ”  in 
laying  on  the  altar  of  the  Republic  these 
Gothic  baubles,  you  have  deserved  well 
of  the  nation.” 

Frantic  applause  burst  forth  from  most 
of  the  benches,  while  Robespierre,  iso¬ 
lated  in  his  disgust,  meditated  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  a  few  days  later  was  to  send 
Gobel  to  wash  out,  if  he  could,  his  shame 
by  the  guillotine. 

This  was  the  first  abdication  of  the 
pulpit  of  the  see  of  St.  Denis. 

This  abdication  was  not  made,  how¬ 
ever,  into  the  hands  of  paganism  :  the 
Conven’^ion  was  not  pagan,  it  was  deist. 
Robespierre  proclaimed  it  in  language 
which  was  perhaps  strange  and  ridicu¬ 
lous,  but  which  has  also  its  sublime  as¬ 
pect — he  proclaimed  the  official  belief  of 
the  French  people  in  the  Supreme  Being 
and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Would  that  all  the  Republicans  of  to-day 
had  preserved  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  ! 

The  Convention  was  deist,  but  it  was 
already  outstripped  by  atheism.  Ro¬ 
bespierre  was  classed  among  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  old  regime.  The  Supreme 
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Being  was  a  myth  to  be  banished  with 
Jehovah  and  Jesus.  The  Commune  of 
Paris  was  in  the  van  of  progress,  and  the 
procurator — ringleader — of  that  Com¬ 
mune,  Chaumette,  stood  in  front  of  the 
altar  of  Notre-Dame  to  inaugurate  the 
most  disgraceful  of  all  paganisms — the 
religion  of  atheism.  On  the  altar  of  Jesus 
stood  a  courtesan  ;  she  personified  in  her 
barren  and  corrupting  flesh  the  profaned 
reason  of  man.  A  shameless  woman,  a 
reason  profaned — this  was  the  goddess  of 
Reason  ;  and  to  her  were  offered  adora¬ 
tions  which  we  are  willing  to  forget  on 
the  condition  that  we  are  not  forced  to 
remember  them. 

It  was  therefore  a  new  paganism  which 
arose  ;  but,  to  the  glory  of  the  French 
people,  1  can  say  that  the  goddess  of 
Reason  threw  off  her  vile  trappings  and 
cleansed  herselt  of  the  mire  into  which 
she  had  fallen.  And  yet,  alas  !  to  be 
faithful  to  truth,  I  am  forced  to  say  that 
the  goddess  Reason  is  still  standing  erect, 
and  that  her  throne  is  neither  in  Berlin 
nor  London — at  Berlin,  in  the  German 
universities,  where  there  are  no  doubt 
powerful  lucubrations  of  rationalism  and 
irreligion  ;  in  England,  where  flourishes 
to-day  the  most  radically  sceptical  school 
in  the  world — but  the  irradiating  and 
powerful  focus  is  Paris. 

•  Not  only  is  the  goddess  Reason  still 
living  in  our  midst,  and  not  only  are  we 
living  witnesses,  but  we  are  living  actors 
in  a  veritable  paganism. 

Paganism  is  vast — it  stretches  from  the 
African  fetishism  to  the  pantheism  of  thfc 
Brahmins  and  the  atheism  of  the  Buddh¬ 
ists,  for  atheism  itself  has  its  religion^^ 
There  are  those  to  be  found  in  our  day 
who  imagine  that  religion  can  be  up¬ 
rooted  from  the  human  soil  and  a  great 
people  made  to  live  without  adoring.  But 
religion  is  a  thing  so  great,  so  sAtle,  so 
deep-rooted  in  man,  that  even  when  the 
very  idea  of  God  has  disappeared,  as  in 
Buddhism  (which  contemporaneous  jo- 
vanU  affirm,  although  I  myself  doubt  it), 
there  still  remains  a  religion,  the  most 
powerful  and  sometimes  the  most  fanatic. 
Thus,  from  the  fetishism  of  the  Africans 
to  the  atheism  of  the  Buddhists  and  the 
pantheism  of  the  Brahmins,  there  are  all 
the  degrees  and  shades  of  polytheism. 
But  these  numerous  forms,  opposed  to 
one  another,  all  enter  into  the  great 
sphere  of  paganism.  We  must  not,  how¬ 


ever,  confound  paganism  with  any  of 
these  forms,  and  if  we  wish  to  obtain  an 
exact  definition  we  must  go  to  the  es¬ 
sence  of  it.  What  then  is  the  essence  of 
paganism  or  idolatry  ?  Bossuet  has  told 
us  in  a  single  word  :  everything  is  God 
except  God  Idimself.  Paganism  consists 
essentially  in  the  substitution  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  for  the  absolute,  of  the  finite  for  the 
infinite,  of  man  for  God.  I  say  “  man” 
rather  than  nature,  for  in  modern  times 
we  do  not  adore  nature,  especially  ex¬ 
terior  nature,  for  we  know  it  better  than 
our  ancestors  ;  we  have  analyzed  it  by 
our  science,  we  have  conquered  it  by  our 
industry  ;  we  simply  make  it  our  slave. 
But  when  (iod  has  disappeared — when 
the  Living  Infinite  and  the  Personal  Ab¬ 
solute  have  gone — when,  as  Hamilton 
says,  we  have  succeeded  in  exorcising  the 
spectre  of  the  absolute,  we  find  ourselves 
before  another  spectre — man  :  man  be¬ 
holding  only  himself,  man  adoring  him¬ 
self,  sometimes  with  the  calculating  de¬ 
signs  of  a  cold  egotism,  sometimes  with 
the  sudden  passions  of  voluptuousness, 
ambition,  or  pride  ;  but  it  is  always  man 
that  adores  himself.  If  he  adores  him¬ 
self  in  his  individual  person,  it  is  ego¬ 
tism  ;  if  he  adores  himself  in  the  j)erson 
of  some  or  all  of  his  kind,  it  is  what  is 
called  to-day,  in  rather  barbarous 
French,  Caltruisme  (other-selfism)  ;  or 
when,  finally,  withdrawing  himself  from 
individuals  or  from  his  own  person,  he 
adores  himself  under  the  ideal  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  when  man  adores  himself  in  hu¬ 
manity,  as  Auguste  Comte,  a  man  of  great 
talent,  almost  of  genius,  said,  ”  in  the 
continuity  of  convergent  beings,”  it  is 
still  man  adoring  himself.  And,  I  would 
ask,  did  not  Auguste  Comte  himself, 
while  summing  up  and  crowning  a  sci¬ 
entific  life  by  mystic  conceptions,  pass 
from  pure  philosophy  to  religion,  and  in¬ 
augurate  in  Paris,  at  No.  10,  Rue  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Prince — it  still  exists — what  he 
called  ”  the  sanctuary  of  the  religion  of 
humanity,”  of  which  he  was  the  first 
high-priest,  and  for  which  he  created  a 
calendar  and  sacraments  ?  These  are 
living  facts  of  to-day. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  while 
pointing  out  what  I  call  the  paganism  of 
the  Positivist’s  school,  the  adoration  of 
man,  I  render  to  it  the  homage  which  it 
deserves.  I  have  spoken  of  its  founder  : 
what  should  I  not  have  to  say  of  him  who 
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has  been  par  excellence  the  continuator  of  the  personal  and  living  God,  That  is 
the  system  of  the  founder  of  Positivism,  paganism  ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  three 
whose  conscience  is  as  upright  as  his  in-  orders  of  human  life — knowledge,  ethics, 
telligence  is  penetrating,  of  whom  it  has  and  society. 

been  said  that  he  is  “  a  saint  who  does  In  the  order  of  knowledge,  it  is  reason 
not  believe  in  God,”  and  who  is  such  an  severing  itself  not  only  from  Christian 
eminent  representative  of  modem  science  revelation — that  would  be  already  too 
and  of  French  patriotism — Littr6  ?  much,  for  human  reason  has  need  of  the 

There  are  at  this  moment  in  France  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — but  extinguish- 
two  ichools,  distinct,  though  having  a  ing  on  the  very  heights  it  occupies  the 
certain  connection,  and  which  carry  all  effulgent  rays  of  dawn,  the  breath  of  the 
before  them — the  Positivist  school  and  early  day  about  to  break.  It  is  reason 
the  Materialist  school.  I  shall  certainly  forgetting  all  metaphysics  as  well  as  all 
not  say  that  they  resume  in  themselves  religion  ;  restraining,  crippling  itself  in 
the  whole  of  French  mind.  There  are  the  order  of  outer  and  material  observa- 
in  France  a  great  many  Christians  in  the  tion,  and  in  the  order  of  inner  and  psy- 
Roman  Church,  for  Roman  Catholics  are  chological  observation.  "  There  fs  but 
very  often  far  better  than  the  Ultramon-  nothingness  beyond  observation  and 
tane  system  that  holds  and  binds  them,  facts,”  says  the  Materialist  ;  nothing  but 
There  are  great  numbers  of  Christians  hypothesis,  says  the  Positivist.  But  this 
among  the  Protestant  confessions  ;  and  is  the  mutilated  reason  of  man,  the  sci- 
then  every  thing  beyond  the  pale  of  Chris-  ence  of  observation  set  in  the  place  of  the 
tianity  is  not  pagan.  Two  religions  pos-  natural  sense,  of  the  rational  intuition  of 
sess  the  free  and  open  right  of  profession  things  spiritual  and  eternal.  Such  is  the 
in  France  :  Judaism,  which  proclaims  first  characteristic  of  paganism. 

Jehovah,  the  personal  and  living  God  ;  If  we  enter  into  conscience,  we  find  an 
and  Islamism  (for  Algeria  is  a  part  of  absence  of  the  absolute  elements,  be- 
France),  proclaiming  in  a  no  less  earnest  cause  God  is  no  longer  there  :  God  is 
and  passionate  manner  a  personal  and  nothing,  or  at  least  an  hypothesis.  The 
living  God,  Allah  !  Therefore  every  human  conscience,  bereft  of  its  absolute 
thing  is  not  pagan  on  the  soil  of  France,  elements,  is  necessarily  bereft  of  all  di- 
And  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  in  the  vine  elements.  What  then  remains  ? 
different  spiritualistic  schools  which  still  Three  laws,  from  which  a  man  may 
uphold  the  banner  of  God,  of  the  human  choose  according  to  his  taste  or  fancy, 
soul,  of  hope,  or  rather  of  everlasting  according  as  his  mind  is  of  an  austere  or 
truth — the  banner  of  spiritual  philosophy  a  depraved  character — the  law  of  con- 
— all  these  in  France  comprise  Christi-  science,  but  of  a  conscience  wholly  rela- 
anity,  Judaism,  Islamism,  and  the  spir-  tive  and  contingent,  a  conscience  based 
itualistic  school.  But  it  must  be  con-  on  self,  which  is  but  self-communing  with 
fessed  that  they  do  not  all  bask  in  the  self  in  its  own  dignity  ;  the  law  of  duty, 
sunshine  of  success  and  popular  favor,  a  beautiful  law,  inasmuch  as  it  sometimes 
The  two  schools  which  nowadays  hold  gives  rise  to  real  virtues,  admirable  self¬ 
sway  over  the  scientific  realm,  and  would  sacrifice  in  inconsistent  men,  who  are 
fain  attract  within  their  grasp  all  methods  better  than  their  systems.  And  yet  this 
of  teaching,  and  encroach  on  private  and  is  but  a  relative,  contingent  conscience, 
social  life,  are  the  sciences  of  Material-  devoid  of  all  value  but  that  of  human 
ism  and  Positivism.  .  self.  By  the  side  of  the  law  of  con- 

But  1  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  these  science  there  is  the  law  of  the  heart,  with 
schools  that  they,  in  fact,  are  the  em-  its  fervid  enthusiasm,  its  beautiful  ideal 
bodiment  of  paganism  in  the  sense  of  the  of  the  imagination  as  well  as  of  senti- 
substitution  of  man  for  God.  It  is  true  ment.  Need  I  add  that  underneath  con- 
that  it  is  a  very  pure  paganism,  for  in-  ‘science  and  heart  lies  what  has  been 
deed  there  could  be  no  other  within  a  called  “  the  law  of  physical  members,” 
Christian  society.  Jesus  Christ  has  as  expounded  by  that  great  Saint-Si- 
spoken  of  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  monian  school  which  taught  the  lehabili- 
It  is  the  creature  usurping  the  place  of  tation  of  the  flesh, 
the  Creator  ;  the  constant  substitution  If  conscience  be  not  an  element  su- 
of  the  finite  for  the  infinite,  of  man  for  perior  to  man,  and  law  not  a  light  ex- 
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isting  within  him,  but  coming  to  him 
from  above,  it  is  left  to  man  to  choose, 
to  calculate  in  his  wisdom  the  measure 
of  his  conscience  which  bids  him  sacri¬ 
fice  himself,  the  measure  of  his  heart 
which  bids  him  love,  and  the  measure  of 
his  flesh  which  counsels  his  enjoyment. 
That  is  logic.  Man  may  be  better 
than  logic,  but  nevertheless  this  is  logic. 
It  is  man,  principle  and  end  of  morality, 
as  it  is  man,  the  principle  and  end  of 
conscience. 

In  the  social  order  w'e  have  democracy, 
a  most  noble  form,  and  perhaps  the 
definitive  form  of  human  societies.  Let 
us  use  no  ambiguities  here.  The  der 
mocAcy  which  1  admit  is  that  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,  the  initiator  of  con¬ 
temporary  democracy  ;  and  though  often 
a  false  prophet,  he  was  true  and  sublime 
when  he  qualified  democracy  as  “  God’s 
people  governing  itself” — i.e.,  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  people  acting  only  as  agent 
of  the  superior  sovereignty  of  reason  and 
justice.  But  the  democracy  of  human 
affairs  which  ignores  God  and  His  divine 
law  in  all  things  is  a  democracy  which 
renders  nugatory  all  laws  it  can  make  it¬ 
self,  and  powerless  all  human  action. 
If  the  value  of  laws,  of  political  con¬ 
stitutions,  of  the  constitution  of  society 
itself — if  the  value  of  property  and  of  the 
family  tie  are  not  founded  on  absolute 
reason,  but  are  merely  the  arbitrary  re¬ 
sult  of  the  popular  will — if  man,  the 
majority  of  the  people — for  it  is  a  major¬ 
ity,  never  a  whole  people,  that  speaks — 
declares  that  such  and  such  a  law  is  a 
true  or  just  one  because  it  has  so  willed 
it,  and  such  and  such  a  constitution 
wrong  or  bad  because  it  will,  have  no 
more  of  it — I  maintain  that  such  a  de¬ 
mocracy  is  but  tyranny  under  a  new 
form.  It  matters  little  to  me  that  I  am 
governed  by  one  man  or  millions  of  men. 
As  a  man  I  owe  obedience  direct  only  to 
reason  and  divine  justice,  indirectly  to 
the  social  agent  established  in  the  name 
of  this  reason  and  of  this  justice.  In  a 
traditionally  monarchical  society  this 
agent  is  the  prince,  and  I  acknowledge 
the  monarch.  But,  I  repeat,  behind  and 
above  the  monarch  I  bow  only  to  divine 
order  and  supreme  law,  whose  agent  he, 
the  king  or  the  emperor,  is  held  to  be. 
In  a  democratic  society  it  is  the  people — 
I  should  say  the  majority  of  the  people, 
since  we  must  be  arraigned  before  that 
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law’  of  numbers  which  is  becoming  the 
constituted  agent  of  justice  and  law.  I 
accept  willingly  the  majority  of  the 
people  ;  but  that  majority  ban  claim  my 
allegiance  only  so  long  as  it  shall  rep¬ 
resent  the  principle  of  a  higher  order, 
the  principle  of  absolute  justice — God. 
Thus,  in  the  social  as  well  hs  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  order,  it  is  ever  man  ar¬ 
raigned  before  his  fellow-man.  In*Dther 
words,  it  is  paganism. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
second  form  of  paganism — superstition. 

1  will  not  go  back  so  far  as  1793,  but  will 
approach  much  nearer  to  us,  to  1870  ; 
and  not  now  amidst  the  great  parliament 
of  the  nation,  but  amidst  the  grand  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  my 
mind’s  eye,  I  stand  within  the  Council 
of  the  Vatican.  A  man  is  there  whom 
we  have  loved,  whose  memory  is  still 
cherished  and  venerated  throughout  the 
French  people — ay,  throughout  the  world 
— the  then  Archbishop  Darboy.  During 
the  strife  of  that  troubled  session  he 
wrote  to  me — for  I  w’ill  say  that,  without 
encouraging  me  in  the  line  my  conscience 
had  marked  out  for  itself,  he  never  with¬ 
drew  from  me  his  esteem  and  his  affec¬ 
tion — he  wrote  to  me,  who  had  protested 
against  the  Council  before  ever  it  was 
holden,  in  these  words  :  ”  Victory  is 

but  too  often  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest 
battalions.”  Well,  he  fought  through 
that  deplorable  battle,  and  soon  after,  in 
another  revolt,  opposed  not  his  con¬ 
victions,  not  even  his  faith,  but  his 
breast,  his  life,  like  the  hero  that  he'  was, 
like  a  martyr  ;  and,  like  a  saint,  he  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  murderous  bullets  of 
the  impious  Commune,  where  he  was  al¬ 
ready  opposing  his  eloquence  and  con¬ 
science  to  the  moral  and,  in  one  sense, 
no  less  terrible  onslaught  of  Ultramon¬ 
tane  fanaticism. 

I  must  now  speak  of  another  bishop 
whom  I  respect  l^cause  his  private  life  is 
spotless,  and  his  personal  character 
worthy  of  respect,  but  I  claim  the  right 
to  judge  him  by  his  acts.  The  present 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  likewise  present 
at  the  Council,  and  he  in  advance  abdi¬ 
cated  the  episcopate  of  St.  Denis.  True, 
he  did  not  give  up  Christian  faith,  but  he 
surrendered  the  creed  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  He  was  persuaded  to  throw  off 
his  episcopal  character  derived  from  God 
by  consecration,  and  which,  too,  came. 
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at  least  in  former  times,  from  the  people 
through  the  election  of  the  magistracy, 
which  in  itself  embodies  alike  divine  and 
popular  rights.  He  consented  to  divest 
himself  of  his  Catholic  character  in  ad¬ 
vance,  that  he  might  introduce  into  Paris 
the  new  episcopate,  a  mere  lieutenancy 
of  the  Pope ;  and  from  that  see  he 
brought  and  introduced  a  new  dogma — 
and  what  a  dogma  ! — into  our  catechism. 
Ah  !  let  us  not  pass  this  over  inconsider¬ 
ately.  The  catechism  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  books,  for  in  the  teaching  of 
our  children  it  is  as  the  maternal  breast, 
either  overflowing  with  pure  and  life- 
giving  nourishment  or  full  of  insidious 
poison.  The  archbishop  has  introduced 
into  the  Paris  catechism,  hitherto  un¬ 
sullied  by  this  error,  the  antichristian 
dogma  which  suppresses  the  Church — 
that  is  to  say,  the  faith  of  all — and  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  the  Pope,  or  the  will  of 
one  man.  That  ancient  primate,  Gregory 
the  Great,  said  boldly  :  “  He  who  shall 
ever  proclaim  himself  universal  bishop 
will  become,  through  his  arrogance,  the 
precursor  of  Antichrist.”  He  further 
said  that  “  should  the  universal  bishop 
fall  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church  will 
fall  with  him.”  Well,  the  universal,  the 
infallible  and  absolute  bishop,  the  man 
before  whom  all  consciences  sink  into 
error  and  perdition — the  infallible  Pope 
— is  written  in  this  catechism.  And  this 
is  not  all ;  for  the  doors  of  our  temple, 
so  long  closed  against  the  Roman  liturgy, 
have  at  last  opened.  The  voice  of  the 
old  and  sound  traditions  has  become 
mute  ;  and  fables,  unworthy  of  reason, 
and  but  too  often  unworthy  of  con¬ 
science,  are  celebrated  before  God.  A 
Catholic  mythology — it  is  no  longer 
Catholic  faith — has  arisen,  in  aid  of  su¬ 
perstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  spir¬ 
itual  tyranny  on  the  other.  This  has 
come  to  pass  in  our  day. 

Paganism  is  still  alive  in  our  midst, 
and  as  if  in  response  to  a  law  of  human 
nature,  a  law  to  be  discerned  in  all  my¬ 
thologies,  paganism  has  become  incar¬ 
nate,  has  taken  the  form  of  two  idols, 
one  male,  the  other  female  ;  ‘the  male 
idol  is  the  Pope,  the  female  idol  the 
Virgin  Mary.  No  one  could  venerate 
the  Pope  more  than  I  do,  so  long  as  he 
remains  what  he  was  originally — the  liv¬ 
ing  symbol  of  the  unity  of  all  Christians. 
No  one  could  have  more  respect  for  the 
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Holy  Virgin,  the  Virgin  of  the  Gospel, 
the  august  mother  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  model  for  all  women,  maidens  and 
mothers,  the  humble  but  sublime  Jewess 
who  emancipated  her  oppressed  and  hu¬ 
miliated  sex,  and  who  has  done  more  for 
civilization  than  all  philosophers  and 
legislators  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  profaning  both  Pope  and  Virgin, 
they  have  made  idols  of  them.  The 
death-bed  words  of  M.  de  Montalembert, 
an  ardent  Catholic,  concerning  the  Pope, 
will  never  perish — “the  idol  they  have 
set  up  for  themselves  at  the  Vatican.” 
Acting  in  the  name  of  the  speaking  idol 
of  the  Vatican,  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Paris  went  up  unto  the  dumb  idol 
which  people  worship  at  La  Salette,  and 
on  the  brow  of  that  statue,  which  the 
Gospel  repudiates,  he  set  a  crown  of  gold. 

I  love  and  venerate  the  mother  of  our 
blessed  Lord  as  the  first  among  all  the 
saints,  but  this  pretended  Virgin — this 
false  mother  who  appears  to  a  poor  de¬ 
luded  fanatic  giving  divine  command¬ 
ments  in  the  worst  of  provincialisms 
{affreux  patois) — I  will  none  of.  No  : 
there  is  no  possible  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Holy  Virgin  is  permitted  to  come  to 
this  earth  in  diverse  ways  and  places  as  a 
second  Saviour  claiming  adoration  that 
can  only  be  given  to  her  Divine  Son. 
This  Mariolatry  is  idolatry.  And — we 
blush  as  we  say  it — there  were  bishops 
present,  the  successors  of  the  apostles  of 
Jesus,  Christians  who  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  thousands  of  French 
people.  This  ceremony  occurred  in  one 
of  our  most  enlightened  provinces,  and 
but  a  few.  months  ago,  in  the  year  1879  ! 
What  else  is  this  but  Paganism  ?  and  is 
it  strange  that  I  speak  with  deep  and 
holy  indignation  at  seeing  my  country 
rent  in  twain,  one  half  given  up  to  that 
abstract  idol  called  human  reason — 
which  simply  means  science  separated 
from  absolute  .truth,  progress  isolated 
from  its  divine  principle — and  the  other 
half  given  up  to  new-fangled  and  strange 
fetish,  which  is  offered  to  its  worshippers 
in  the  name  of  the  Gospel  ?  This  is  pa¬ 
ganism,  and  its  end  has  not  yet  come. 
Nor  is  it  inactive.  W'hat  spectacle  meets 
our  gaze  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
rising  out  of  and  overlooking  Paris — on 
the  very  spot  which  St.  Denis  and  his 
companions  watered  with  their  blood  ? 
A  church  is  being  built  there  ;  but  to 
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whom  ?  To  Jehovah  ?  To  Christ,  His 
Son  and  our  Redeemer  ?  To  Him  of 
whom  John  the  Evangelist  said,  “  The 
Word,  everlasting  light  of  the  Father,  was 
in  the  beginning ;  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God  ;  and  the 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,  and  we  have  beheld  His  glory”  ? 
Ah  !  He  is  veritably  the  God  become 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  God  whose  ful¬ 
ness  has  dwelt  among  men,  has  lived  and 
lives  eternally  in  Christ.  With  clasped 
hands,  on  bended  knees  do  I  worship 
Him.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  second 
to  no  Christian,  by  whatever  name  he 
may  be  called,  in  my  passionate  adoration 
of  Him  :  but  He,  the  Christ,  is  not  the 
God  of  Montmartre.  The  God  of  Mont¬ 
martre  is  the  one  who  appeared,  so  it  is 
said,  to  Marie  Alacoque  during  halluci¬ 
nation.  It  is  he  who,  in  these  visions, 
himself  ordained  that  the  Jesuits  should 
be  the  apostles  of  the  new  dispensation. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  the  Jesuits  who,  in  the 
last  century,  overawed  the  Gallican  epis¬ 
copacy  in  spite  of  their  protestations, 
and  Rome  itself,  in  spite  of  its  wise  mis¬ 
givings.  It  is  they  who,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  wrung  from  the  Assembly  that 
pretended  national  offering  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  And  who  is  this  new 
apparition,  this  strange  flgure  presented 
for  our  adoration  ?  Instead  of  the  Word, 
the  Aoyos,  made  man,  we  have  a  youth 
of  insipid  beauty,  sensual  and  mystic, 
appearing  to  a  deluded  nun  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  to  her  eyes  a  lacerated  viscus — a 
heart  dripping  with  blood,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  red  flame.  These  mis¬ 
guided  Christians  have,  in  their  auda¬ 
cious  fanaticism,  done  what  it  was  not 
permitted  the  cruel  executioners  of  Cal¬ 
vary  to  do  :  they  have  broken  His  sacred 
body,  they  have  torn  out  His  holy  heart, 
and  parade  it  about  the  world  on  ban¬ 
ner,  cross,-  and  halberd  !  Ah  !  is  it  not 
true  that  paganism  is  still  in  our  midst  ? 
And  1  dare  assert  that  the  day  when 
Catholic  France  shall  go  up  to  the  shrine 
of  Montmartre — should  she  ever  do  so — 
that  day  will  witness  the  definitive  victory 
of  Jesuitism.  Paris,  conquered  by  the 
Prussians  and  burnt  by  the  Communists, 
will  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  tri¬ 
umphant  Jesuits. 

But  little  space  is  left  for  me  to  ex¬ 
plain  minutely,  as  I  have  done  in  the  case 
of  irreligious  nationalism,  the  character 
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of  Ultramontanism.  However,  I  vill 
sum  it  up  in  one  word,  in  its  relation  to 
knowledge,  morality,  and  society. 

In  the  order  of  knowledge  it  is  still 
man  substituting  himself  for  God.  Is  it 
the  Bible,  that  supernatural  word  of  God 
to  the  world  ?  Is  it  reason,  natural  light 
of  God  to  man  ?  No  :  now  the  Bible  is 
closed  ;  reason  is  abased.  While  the 
pious  and  learned  F6nelon,  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai,  was  pursuing  those  philo¬ 
sophical  studies  of  his  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  treatise  on  the  Existence 
of  God,  he  suddenly  recoiled  on  his  own 
reason,  the  reason  of  man,  and  viewing 
in  it  not  the  faculty,  bom  shallow  and  de¬ 
fective,  but  the  object  which  illuminates 
it,  the  absolute  ideas  which  people  it  as 
with  a  starry  firmament,  and  the  eternal 
laws  which  govern  it  in  its  contingent 
evolutions,  ”  Reason  !  Reason  !”  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed  the  great  Christian 
thinker,  “  could  it  be  that  thou  art  he 
whom  I  seek  ?”  Yes  ;  in  its  object 
reason  is  God,  not  in  itself,  but  in  its  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  long  before  F^nelon,  St.  John 
had  said,  “  That  word  is  the  true  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.”  Well  !  reason  is  in 
bondage,  the  Bible  is  closed  :  these  two 
communions — the  one  natural,  the  other 
supernatural,  but  both  direct — of  man 
with  God  are  interrupted.  What  then  re¬ 
mains  ?  Man — man  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  as  we  are,  who  is  often  full  of  good 
intentions — it  is  the  case  of  the  present 
Pope,  it  was  the  same  with  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  but  to  the  goodness  of  intentions 
Leo  the  Thrirteenth  joins  a  wisdom  rela¬ 
tively  considerable  in  idea  and  action — 
a  man  who  may  be  virtuous,  but  who  also 
may  be  (history  bears  proof  of  it)  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  weak,  sometimes  even 
among  the  wicked.  And  yet  it  is  on  his 
lips  that  the  permanent  and  lying  miracle 
of  infallibility  is  made  to  dwell.  This 
man,  placed  between  his  equals  and  God, 
will  henceforth  be  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  moral  and  religious  certitude.  Has 
not  the  leader  of  this  party,  or  rather 
sect,  dared  to  write,  ”  There  is  only  one 
man  in  the  world  who  knows  any  thing, 
and  he  is  the  Pope  ?’  ’  * 

Such  is  the  intellectual  paganism. 
The  moral  paganism  is  that  which  also 


*  "  L’lllusion  Liberate, ”  by  M.  Louis  Veuil- 
lot. 
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places  a  man  between  conscience  and 
God.  1  do  not  wish  to  say  any  harm  of 
Catholic  confession  ;  when  it  is  freely 
and  morally  practised,  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  conscience  which  opens  itself  in 
the  full  possession  of  its  liberty,  dignity, 
and  modesty,  and  when  it  is  received  by 
a  man  of  enlightened  religion  and  disin* 
terested  devotion,  who  does  not  wish  to 
dominate  over  souls,  but  to  serve  them, 
who  does  not  seek  to  supplant  God,  but 
to  prepare  the  ways  to  Him — then  the 
confessional  is  a  blessing,  a  real  blessing, 
and  I  would  not  for  my  part  diminish  the 
respect  or  the  practice  of  it.  But  this  is 
not  the  Jesuitical  confession.  The  Jesu¬ 
itical  confession  implies  the  abdication 
of  personal  will,  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility.  Man  in  the  hands  of  a  confessor 
must  be — these  are  the  very  words  of  the 
book — “  like  a  corpse  which  can  be 
moved  about  in  all  ways,  without  a  re¬ 
sistance,  like  a  staff  in  the  hands  of  an 
old  man.”  Not  only  obedience,  but 
blind  obedience,  must  be  practised. 
This  is  what  I  call  an  immorality — the 
faculty  .which  ought  to  enlighten  man 
blinding  itself,  the  moral  agent  discharg¬ 
ing  itself  of  its  terrible  but  glorious  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  to  a  stranger.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  this  strange  abdication,  this  mon¬ 
strous  substitution,  took  place  in  behalf 
of  all  virtues,  it  nevertheless  constitutes 
a  fundamental  immorality. 

There  are  certain  things  which  are 
heavy  for  man  to  bear  :  among  them  we 
may  class  the  weight  of  truth  in  his 
reason  and  the  weight  of  justice  in  his 
conscience.  It  is  most  convenient  to  say, 
”  I  will  think  no  more,  I  will  not  even 
believe  any  more,  but  I  will  submit  my¬ 
self  and  it  is  also  convenient  to  say, 
“  I  will  struggle  no  longer  for  justice  ;  I 
will  listen  no  more,  according  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  to  my  thoughts  which 
accuse  and  defend  me  in  turns  ;  I  will 
read  no  more  with  the  lamp  of  vigilance 
and  sometimes  of  anguish  that  written 
law,  of  which  St.  Paul  says,  ‘  Everybody 
is  to  himself  his  own  law,  everybody  will 
be  judged  by  the  law  which  he  bears  in 
his  heart ;  ’  and  I  abdicate  my  con¬ 
science  into  the  hands  of  a  confessor.” 

This  is  paganism — man  substituted  for 
God,  man  intercepting  with  his  fatal 
shadow  the  light  which  comes  from 
above.  It  is  pretended  that  all  this  is 
done  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  As  re¬ 


gards  myself,  I  shall  always  distinguish 
the  Church,  not  only  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  js  more  vast  than  Rome,  but  the 
Roman  Church  itself  in  its  generous  ele¬ 
ments — I  shall  always  separate  them 
from  what  M.  de  Montalembert  called  in 
a  letter  to  myself  ”  the  odious  sect  which 
dominates  and  traffics  on  the  Catholicism 
of  our  days.”  The  sect  which  domi¬ 
nates  and  trades  on  the  Catholicism  of 
our  days,  the  sect  which  ha*  attached  it¬ 
self  to  the  Church  like  an  ivy  which  ex¬ 
hausts  it,  like  a  cancer  which  devours  it, 
some  think  is  an  absolute  enemy  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  a  mistake.  What  it  is 
the  enemy  of  is  political  and  social  au¬ 
tonomy — the  communication  of  the  con¬ 
science  of  citizens  and  magistrates  with 
justice  and  superior  reason,  directly,  im¬ 
mediately,  face  to  face,  a  people  of  God 
governing  themselves.  But  if  it  can  find 
anywhere — and  such  things  have  been 
seen  in  South  America  and  elsewhere — 
if  it  can  find  a  Republican  or  Caesarean 
democracy,  no  matter  which,  that  will 
consent  to  place  above  justice,  above 
the  rights  of  one  and  all,  and  con¬ 
sequently  above  God,  the  canonical  Ul¬ 
tramontane  right — that  is  to  say,  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  will  of  the  ope — that  sect  will  be 
contented  with  it,  it  will  acclaim  it,  it 
will  sprinkle  holy  water  on  liberty-trees, 
and  even,  if  necessary,  on  red  Phyrgian 
caps.  All  it  desires  of  man  is  on  thing  : 
to  abdicate  direct  relations,  in  the  social 
order  as  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  or¬ 
der,  with  supreme  reason,  with  absolute 
justice,  with  God,  and  to  place  between 
earth  and  heaven  a  priest — that  Italian 
priest  who  is  called  the  Pope. 

Such  are  the  two  paganisms  which  I 
point  out  to  my  contemporaries,  and  in 
concluding  this  very  imperfect  article  I 
ask  of  them  :  Now,  what  do  you  desire  ? 
Will  you  choose  between  them;  or  will 
you  reject  them  both  ?  Will  you  be  Ul¬ 
tramontane,  kneeling  before  the  Pope,  or 
will  you  be  sceptic,  straying  in  the  midst 
of  yoilf  dreams,  tottering  in  the  midst  of 
your  doubts  ?  You  feel  that  a  choice 
must  be  made,  and  you  know  not  how  to 
make  it.  In-  your  hours  of  religious 
sentimentalism  you  incline  toward  Ul- 
tramontanism  ;  in  your  hours  of  philo¬ 
sophical  independence  you  incline  to¬ 
ward  negation,  or  at  least  toward  doubt. 
You  know  not  how  to  say  yes  or  no  de¬ 
cisively.  Weak  souls,  powerless  reasons, 
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the  majority  hesitate,  till  on  the  point  of 
death,  between  the  affirmation  of  their 
cradle,  .whose  echo  awakens  in  their 
tomb,  and  the  negation  of  their  youth  or 
the  doubt  of  their  manhood.  You  di¬ 
vide  yourselves  in  your  own  conscience 
between  two  extremes  which  are  equally 
impossible,  without  being  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  luminous  and  pacific  medium. 
You  divide  yourselves  in  your  homes, 
where  you  place  superstition  and  incre¬ 
dulity  side  by  side.  You  send  your  wives 
and  daughters  to  the  school  of  a  super¬ 
stitious  religion  which  teaches  them  to 
think  no  longer.  You  go  with  your  sons 
to  a  school  of  a  heartless  science  which 
renders  prayer  and  love  impossible. 
France  will  be  the  loser  if  this  schism 
continues.  Republic  or  Monarchy,  she 
will  descend  into  the  byways  of  deca¬ 
dence,  and  perhaps  into  the  abyss  of 
catastrophes. 

What  we  must  do,  and  I  continue  to 
appeal  to  my  dear  fellow-citizens,  my 
dear  co-religionists — for,  after  all,  we 
are  all  Christians,  and  when  we  go  to  the 
bottom  of  our  souls  we  all  feel  Christi¬ 
anity  there — we  must,  amid  all  these  er¬ 
rors,  raise  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Gospel. 
Instead  of  isolating  ourselves,  instead 
of  firing  on  one  another  in  this  civil 
w’ar,  in  this  criminal  and  mad  w'ar, 
we  must  unite  together.  We  must  labor 
in  that  work  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone, 
one  of  those  statesmen  who  do  not  blush 
to  be  real  Christians,  remarked  to  me 
one  day  that  the  greatest  idea  of  this 
century  was  Catholic  reform  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  Above  Protestant¬ 
ism  and  its  divisions,  above  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholicism  and  its  oppression,  above 
Greek  Catholicism  and  its  somnolence  or 
isolation,  let  us  endeavor  to  arouse  a 
great  organic  and  living  Christianity,  a 
vast  superior  and  integral  Catholicism, 
a  free  and  strong  federation  of  churches 
and  consciences  ;  and  let  us  oppose  to 
the  two  enemies — to  the  one  who  says  to 
man,  “  Thou  hast  no  soul  or  immortality, 
and  consequently  thou  art  only  an  ephem¬ 
eral  and  suffering  animal  and  to  the 
other  who  says  to  him,  “Give  me  thy  soul, 
leave  to  me  thy  conscience,  1  alone  can 


save  them  from  Satan  and  lead  them  to 
God” — to  these  two  paganisms  let  us  re¬ 
ply  with  a  restored  Christianity.  Ah  ! 
this  is  what  must  be  done.  Will  you  do 
it  ?  1  am  asked.  Are  you  a  St.  Denis  ? 
No,  I  am  not  a  St.  Denis,  but  I  am  one 
of  his  disciples.  Nor  am  I  alone,  for 
there  are  legions  of  his  disciples  hidden 
away  throughout  my  beloved  country, 
hidden  and  timid  from  this  long  reign  of 
terror  to  conscience.  But  when  help 
and  liberty  are  assured,  they  will  come 
forth  strong  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
and  we  shall  fight  the  good  fight  together 
— the  peaceful  battle  of  Christ’s  love. 
Yes,  we  can  do  this,  we  can  and  we 
ought.  And  if  they  do  not,  and  if  I  fail 
and  die  enveloped  in  my  solitary  flag,  I 
shall  not  die  alone  discouraged.  No,  be¬ 
cause  I  shall  have  fought  for  the  truth, 
believing  that  the  future  w'ill  sooner  or 
later  realize  what  the  present  is  not 
worthy  of  accomplishing.  No — and  my 
friends  will  allow  me  to  speak  thus  per¬ 
sonally  of  the  course  in  which  all  my  life 
and  being  are  engaged — no,  I  shall  never 
be  discouraged  by  the  opposition  or  the 
indifference  of  men,  by  the  delays  of  time 
and  God.  I  shall  not  be  like  those  who 
seek  only  immediate  success.  I  shall  not 
be  like  those  who  stop  before  duty  and 
sacrifice,  saying  to  themselves,  “  If  I  go 
farther,  I  shall  not  be  followed.”  There 
are  disciples  of  Christ  who,  alas  !  speak 
thus  in  our  days.  I  shall  march  alone  if 
I  am  to  be  alone.  I  shall  say,  like  the 
poet  philosopher,  “  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
centuries  to  come  or  rather  I  shall 
say,  as  the  symbol  of  our  faith,  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,”  in 
the  resurrection  of  dead  consciences,  till 
that  of  dead  bodies  shall  have  taken 
place.  I  believe  in  the  rejuvenation,  of 
worn-out  institutions,  but  which  must  re¬ 
vive  because  they  are  necessary  ;  in  the 
triumph  of  vanquished  principles,  of 
truths  obscured  by  those  who  combat 
them,  and  often  by  those  who  defend 
them.  I  believe  in  the  final  victory  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  in  the  reign  of 
God  forever  on  this  earth. — The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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WHAT  IS  JUPITER  DOING? 


BY  HENRY 

The  question,  so  often  suggested  by 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  planet  Ju¬ 
piter,  “What  is  he  doing?”  is  again 
forcibly  put  by  the  appearance  of  a  re¬ 
markable  spot  of  enormous  dimensions, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  orange-brown  tint, 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  ob¬ 
servers  for  several  months,  and  which 
seems  to  be  identified,  so  far  as  relates  to 
position  and  form,  though  not  in  color, 
with  what  has  been  seen  on  former  oc¬ 
casions. 

Probably  no  celestial  bodies  reach  a 
permanent  condition  :  constant  change 
seems  a  law  of  nature  ;  but  there  may  be 
great  variations  in  the  rates  at  which 
changes  occur.  If  we  assume  as  probable 
a  modification  of  the  nebular  theory, 
suns  and  their  attendant  planets  are 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  matter  in 
an  extreme  state  of  tenuity,  and  the  mass 
of  suns  and  planets  may' receive  frequent 
additions  in  the  shape  of  any  smaller  or 
less  heavy  bodies  they  are  able  to  at¬ 
tract.  Our  sun  is  probably  a  great  de- 
vourer  of  meteors  ;  and  as  our  earth 
crosses  the  orbits  of  certain  meteoric 
swarms,  we  have  showers  of  shooting 
stars,  fortunately  so  small  that  their 
bombardment  is  unnoticed. 

Scarcely  any  thing  is  known,  or  plau¬ 
sibly  guessed  , concerning  the  condition 
and  properties  of  nebulous  matter.  If, 
for  example,  the  spectrum  of  a  nebula 
indicates  hydrogen,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  the  gas  as  it 
is  known  in  our  laboratories.  The  recent 
discoveries  of  Crookes  concerning  the 
properties  of  matter  a  million  times  more 
attenuated  than  common  air  lead  to  the 
hope  that  fresh  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
many  astronomical  questions  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  it  is  impossible  to  form  more 
than  a  vague  idea  of  the  condition  of  any 
star  or  planet  that  does  not  in  its  main 
features  resemble  our  earth  ;  and  this 
can  be  said  only  of  Mars,  on  whose  globe 
w^  can  discover  what  is  probably  land 
and  what  is  water,  and  see  white  masses, 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  are 
snow,  form  and  melt  away  as  the  planet’s 
winter  and  summer  affects  them  in  turns. 

Our  earth  has  long  been  in  a  state  of 
Nxw  Sbrus. — VoL.  XXXI.,  No.  4. 


J.  SLACK. 

slow,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  rapid, 
change.  The  geologist  finds  the  oldest 
rocks  he  can  discover  affording  indica¬ 
tions  that  they  were  formed  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  globe  were  sufficiently 
like  what  they  are  now  for  fair  com¬ 
parison.  The  earth’s  surface  may  have 
been  warmer,  its  atmosphere  more  moist, 
and  it  may  have  contained  more  carbonic 
acid  than  we  now  find  ;  storms  may  have 
been  more  frequent  and  more  violent, 
but  the  assemblage  of  differences  between 
what  now  is  and  what  was  at  the  time  of 
any  formation  the  geologists  can  reach 
would  not  noticeably  approach  the  enor¬ 
mous  difference  that  separates  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  earth  from  that  of  either 
Jupiter  or  Saturn.  It  is  possible  that 
they  now  represent  stages  which  our 
earth  passed  through  in  remote  times, 
and  they  may  be  undergoing  changes  that 
are  approximating  them  to  our  present 
condition.  It  is,  however,  probable  that, 
wliile  there  are  analogies  and  resem¬ 
blances  in  the  life-histories  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  there  are  also  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarities  and  diversities  not 
less  important  or  less  striking. 

Jupiter’s  diameter  is  about  eleven 
times  that  of  our  earth,  and  his  mean 
density  is  about  a  quarter  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  a  third  more  than  water. 
Now,  a  bulky  body  may  be  composed  of 
heavy  materials,  and  still,  as  a  whole,  be 
light,  like  an  iron  ship  or  a  lump  of 
pi^ice-stone,  that  will  float  in  water, 
'ine  pumice  lump  is  light  on  account  of 
its  vesicular  formation,  so  that  the  mass 
consists  of  heavy  felspathic  material  and 
the  air  it  contains.  Extract  the  air,  and 
the  pumice  loses  its  floating  power, 
though  still  far  from  heavy  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk.  Most  of  the  earth’s  crust  is 
formed  of  solids  much  heavier  than 
water.  Granites  are  more  than  two  and 
a  half  times  heavier  than  water,  slaty 
rocks  much  about  the  same,  and  so  are 
ordinary  limestones,  the  variations  of  all 
being  from  about  2,5  to  2.9.  The  iron¬ 
stone  group  contains  denser  minerals  ; 
red  hematite  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.5  ; 
magnetic  ironstone,  4.5  to  5.2,  etc.  ; 
and  many  other  ores  are  heavy. 
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At  some  remote  period,  when  only  part 
of  the  now  solid  earth  had  been  con¬ 
densed  from  gaseous  and  vapory  matter, 
our  planet  might  have  had  a  mean  density 
like  that  of  Jupiter,  as  its  rocky  materials 
contain  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent 
of  oxygen  ;  and  while  condensations  and 
chemical  combinations  were  going  on 
rapidly  our  globe  must  have  been  the 
scene  of 

Thunders,  lightnings,  and  prodigious  storms. 

And  it  is  probable  that  certain  stars 
which  have  suddenly  blazed  forth  with 
passing  splendor  have  exhibited  to  us  the 
spectacle  of  conflagrations  extending 
over  millions  and  billions  of  square  miles. 
Color-changes  in  Jupiter — such  as  those 
noticed  by  Mr.  Browning  and  the  writer 
in  1869-70 — may  have  been  caused  by 
soda-flames,  though  not  fierce  enough  or 
extensive  enough  to  add  materially  to  his 
ordinary  luminosity,  which  is  estimated 
as  always  exceeding,  though  not  in  a  very 
high  degree,  what  it  would  be  by  mere 
Teflectipn  of  light  received  from  the  sun. 
A  drawing  after  Mr.  Browning  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  “  Student 
and  Intellectual  Observer,”  showing  a 
ibroad,  full,  yellow  equatorial  belt ;  also 
broad  belts  of  purplish  brown  edged  with 
narrower  yellow  bands  above  and  below 
It,  and  curious  white  patches  in  the  upper 
vdark  belt.  The  polar  belts  were  purplish 
and  olive.  The  appearance  and  disap- 
j)earance  of  these  remarkable  belts  indi- 
‘Cated  great  physical  changes,  and  it  is  to 
•be  regretted  that  spectroscopes  could  not 
afford  as  much  information  as  was  hoped 
ifor.  The  planet,  though  appearing  much 
brighter  than  any  star,  gives,  according 
ito  Mr.  Browning,  a  spectrum  fainter  tHhn 
.that  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude. 
It  is  the  size  of  the  planet  and  his  near- 
.ness,  as  compared  with  the  distance  of 
any  fixed  star,  that  makes  him  such  a 
brilliant  object.  The  size  of  a  luminous 
body  greatly  affects  our  estimation  of  the 
intensity  of  its  light.  Mr.  Huggins,  at 
■  the  time  mentioned,  discovered  some 
dark  lines  in  the  Jovian  spectrum  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  solar  spectrum,  and  prob¬ 
ably  resulting  from  the  absorptive  action 
•  of  the  planet’s  atmosphere.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  remarkable  yellow 
•color  had  been  seen  some  years  before. 
'Quite  recently  Mr.  Huggins  has  been  em¬ 
ploying  his  large  reflector  to  take  photo¬ 


graphic  spectra  of  the  planet,  and  he  in¬ 
forms  the  writer  that  ”  from  G  to  O  in 
the  outer  violet  there  is  no  sensible  modi¬ 
fication,  either  in  addition  or  absence  of 
lines,  of  the  solar  spectrum.”  This  is 
curious,  as  Jupiter  has  exhibited  a  good 
deal  of  primrose  tint,  with  orange-brown 
belts  and  a  big  orange-brown  spot. 

A  telescopic  view  of  Jupiter  usually 
exhibits  some  dark  belts,  occupying  a 
zone  of  considerable  breadth,  on  either 
side  of  the  planet’s  equator,  with  less 
conspicuous  markings  nearer  the  polar 
regions.  It  is  also  common  to  find 
various-shajied  patches  brighter  than  the 
rest.  Sometimes  the  general  pattern 
formed  by  these  markings  lasts  for 
months  with  little  visible  alteration.  At 
other  times  a  few  minutes  are  sufficient 
for  changes  of  enormous  magnitude. 
The  first  question  that  arises  is,  what  do 
the  dark  bands  or  spots  mean  ?  Are  they 
portions  of  the  solid  body  of  the  planet, 
which  have  some  fixity  of  shape,  in  any 
degree  analogous  to  that  of  our  mountain 
chains  or  great  continents  ?  Or  are  they 
cloudy  matter  ‘of  less  light-reflecting 
power  than  the  bright  and  dense  atmos¬ 
phere  by  which  the  planet  appears  to  be 
surrounded  ?  Or  are  they  merely  more 
transparent  parts  of  that  atmosphere, 
through  which  no  lower  objects  happen 
to  reflect  light  enough  to  be  visible  ?  If  the 
bright  parts  of  the  Jovian  disk  are  light- 
reflecting  clouds,  and  the  dark  belts  the 
body  of  the  planet,  we  should  suppose  it 
would  be  common  to  see  a  notched  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  edges  ;  but  this  is  not  so. 
“  Ordinarily,”  as  Captain  Noble  says, 
“  the  belts  fade  perceptibly  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  actual  edge  of  the’disk  ;  but,” 
he  adds,  "  I  have  seen  the  belts  right  up 
to  it.”  The  softening  of  the  belts,  as  the 
planet’s^otation  brings  them  to  the  edges 
of  the  disk,  probably  arises  from  the 
dark  parts  being  considerably  below  the 
boundary  of  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  and 
thus  seen  through  a  greater  thickness  of 
it  when  near  the  edges.  When  the  dark 
belts  touch  the  edge  without  noticeable 
softening  they  must  be  higher  up,  and 
less  likely  to  be  any  part  of  the  solid 
body,  if  Jupiter  has  any  thing  that  canAe 
so  called.  The  great  spot  of  this  season 
has  never  been  seen  close  to  the  edge. 
A  very  moderate  magnification  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  as  the  planet  rotates 
it  comes  into  view  decidedly  at  some  dis- 
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unce  from  the  fnrainous  margin,  and  dis¬ 
appears  at  a  similar  distance  from  the 
opposite  margin. 

Telescopes,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  and  of  the  greatest  power, 
only  reveal  very  large  features  of  the 
planet.  It  is  impossible  to  see  any  thing 
like  details  of  structure,  and  this  makes 
the  identification  of  objects  seen  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  more  or  less  uncertain.  If 
we  had  glimpses  of  great  mountain  chains 
in  Jupiter  it  would  be  something  like 
seeing  the  Andes  or  the  Himalayas  all  in 
a  lump,  from  some  skiey  perch,  so  far  off 
as  to  prevent  the  separate  peaks  and  val¬ 
leys  from  being  noticed.  Jupiter  is 
about  five  and  one  fifth  times  as  far  from 
the  sun  as  we  are — our  mean  distance, 
according  to  the  last  reckoning  being 
92,620,000  miles.  With  the  moon  only 
240,000  miles  off,  and  very  frequently 
bearing  a  much  higher  magnification  than 
can  be  applied  without  confusion  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  telescopes  bring  no  object  near. 
A  magnification  of  1000  linear — only 
usable  under  very  favorable  circum¬ 
stances — makes  lunar  objects  as  big,  but 
not  as  distinct,  as  a  naked-eye  vision  of 
them  would  do  if  it  could  approach  within 
240  miles.  With  the  enormously  greater 
distance  of  Jupiter  it  must  be  evident 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  thing  but 
huge  masses  to  be  seen. 

Jupiter’s  atmosphere  is  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  any  solid  matter  he  may 
contain  than  that  of  our  earth  to  its  solid 
matter.  It  is  also  much  denser,  and  from 
its  greater  distance  only  gets  about  one 
twenty-fifth  as  much  solar  influence  as 
reaches  us.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  his  cloud 
formations  may  be  more  lasting  than 
ours.  That  his  gaseous  envelope  is, 
however,  at  times  subject  to  violent  dis¬ 
turbances  arising  from  a  prodigious  ex¬ 
ertion  of  internal  forces  is  proved  by  in¬ 
stances  of  sudden  changes  in  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  disk.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb, 
in  his  "  Celestial  Objects,”  mentions  as 
“  inexplicable”  an  observation  of  Smyth, 
confirmed  by  similar  observations  of 
Maclear  and  Pearson,  all  being  at  differ¬ 
ent  places — namely,  that  on  June  26th, 
1828,  Jupiter’s  second  satellite,  after 
fairly  entering  upon  the  disk,  in  the 
course  of  its  revolution,  was  subse¬ 
quently  seen  for  four  minutes  outside  it, 
and  then  suddenly  vanished.  More  re¬ 


cently  Secchi  noticed  a  similar  phenome¬ 
non  ;  and  the  explanation  con  only  be 
that  Jupiter’s  atmosphere  was  suddenly 
blown  out  for  some  thousands  of  miles 
and  retreated  again.  Secchi  states  that 
on  April  2d,  1874,  he  watched  the  first 
satellite  as  it  was  about  to  cross  the 
planet’s  disk,  which  appeared  ”  finely 
undulated.”  “When  the  satellite  ap¬ 
proached  within  its  own  diameter  of  the 
margin  of  the  planet  the  latter  sprang 
toward  it,  appeared  to  touch  it,  and  im¬ 
mediately  retired.  This  happened,  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  until  the  satellite  had 
plainly  entered  upon  the  planet — that  is 
to  say,  for  four  or  five  minutes.*  .  .  . 

The  satellite  appeared  fixed,  and  all  the 
movement  seemed  to  belong  to  the  disk 
of  the  planet.” 

In  October,  1879,  Mr.  Kidd,  of 
Bramley,  Guildford,  saw,  as  is  described 
in  the  Obsen>atory  for  November,  the 
second  satellite  first  touch  the  disk,  then 
appear  separated  from  it,  and  finally  pass 
behind  it,  but  remain  for  some  time 
visible  through  it.  The  Obserxmtory 
for  November  also  quotes  the  Chicago 
Tribune^  to  the  effect  that  observations  at 
the  Dearborn  Observatory  indicate  that 
changes  in  the  outline  of  the  planet  take 
place  from  day  to  day.  Two  sets  of 
measures  at  the  interval  of  a  week  are 
stated  to  have  shown  a  difference  in  the 
direction  of  the  major  axis  amounting 
tos**. 

When  extensive  belts  or  bright  por¬ 
tions  change  rapidly,  the  storm  effects 
must  be  immensely  greater  than  in  any  of 
our  hurricanes.  Jupiter’s  motion  at  the 
equator  is  at  the  rate  of  about  28,000 
miles  an  hour  ;  his  daily  rotation  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  few  seconds  less  than  ten 
hours  ;  and  objects  in  Jupiter  weigh 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  on 
our  earth.  When  our  winds  move  with 
a  hurricane  speed  of  85  miles  an  hour, 
they  exert  a  pressure  upon  whatever  they 
strike  equal  to  36  pounds  per  square  foot. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  force  of  a  Jovian 
storm,  moving  much  heavier  matter  than 
our  air,  at  the  rate  of  300  miles  an  hour, 
as  was  observed  on  one  occasion  by 
Herschel. 

On  another  occasion  South  saw  a  spot 
22,000  miles  long,  and  before  a  friend 
who  was  present  could  commence  a 


*  CompUs  Rendus,  1874,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  1468. 
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sketch  it  had  nearly  all  changed.  There  ably  contain  matter  in  all  intermediate 
may  in  such  cases  be  violent  chemical  stages,  from  the  attenuated  gaseous, 
action,  a  terrific  clashing  together  of  through  the  viscid,  to  the  solid.  It  must 
atoms,  and  the  precipitation  of  solid  ox-  often  happen,  as  Chacomac  considered 
ides  of  metals,  like  the  fumes  produced  traceable  in  the  sun.  that  condensation 
by  the  burning  of  magnesium  wire.  produces  a  great  down-rush,  and  sub* 

In  considering  the  persisteqce  of  spots  stances  that  have  been  solidified  falling 
or  markings,  it  seems  that  the  dark  ones  into  hotter  regions  get  melted  up  or  va- 
are  more  lasting  than  the  light.  A  dark  porized  again. 

spot  noticed  by  Cassini  in  1665  was  visi  'The  great  red  spot  lies  like  a  continent 
ble  up  to  1713,  though  obscured  at  in-  some  24,000  miles  long,  surrounded  by 
tervals — at  one  time  for  eight  years.  a  rather  narrow  sea  of  light,  and  over  it 

Some  interesting  white  spots  were  no-  Niesten  noticed  two  brilliant  little  spots 
ticed  in  1878  by  Niesten,  of  the  Brussels  which  he  appropriately  named  “  pearls.” 
Observatory,  to  change  from  a  circular  to  There  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
an  elongated  form  as  they  appeared  in  the  that  the  big  spot  grew  ruddier  than  when 
centre  or  nearer  the  sides  of  the  disk,  it  first  appeared,  or  rather  richer  in  color  ; 
This  would  indicate  something  like  a  its  “  redness”  has  been  chiefly  caused  by 
columnar  form,  looking  round  when  seen  the  want  of  achromatism  in  the  teles- 
vertically,  and  elongated  when  seen  copes  employed.  Glass  mirrors  silvered 
aslant.  — which  represent  colors  most  correctly 

Lately,  as  already  mentioned,  a  very  — show  the  tints  to  be  orange-brown.  The 
fine  dark  spot  has  been  seen  upon  the  bright  parts,  as  seen  by  the  writer  with  a 
south  equatorial  belt.  It  was  found  by  With-Browning  silvered  mirror  and  a  fine 
Niesten  to  be  13'  long  and  3'  wide,  the  prism,  closely  resembled  the  color  of  au- 
polar  diameter  of  the  planet  being  48'.  tumn  beech-leaves  in  full  sunlight. 
When  Captain  Noble  saw  this  spot,  on  Some  Merz  telescopes  add,  from  their 
August  22d,  1879,  he  made  a  memoran-  defects,  a  purple  tint ;  and  an  instrument 
dum  that  "  the  remarkable  spot  sketched  of  another  maker  gives  the  spot  the  color 
on  November  19th,  1858  (nearly  twenty-  known  as  Venetian  red.  Dr.  Pigott,  who 
one  years  ago),  reappears — or  one  very  has  a  With-Browning  silvered  mirror  in- 
similar  indeed  to  it  does— to-night.”  strument,  and  a  fine  refractor  by  Wray, 
M.  Niesten  kindly  sent  to  the  writer —  finds  the  latter  so  unusually  well  cor- 
who  published  a  translation  of  it  in  the  rected  that  its  performance  coincides 
Astronomical  Register  for  November —  closely  with  that  of  the  former.  Color- 
a  list  of  observations  of  red  spots  more  changes,  both  as  regards  time  and  in- 
or  less  identical  in  aspect  with  this  one,  tensity,  may  be  caused  by  the  greater  or 
and  probably  of  the  same  formation.  It  less  translucency  and  refracting  powers 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  the  revolu-  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  any  ob- 
tionary  state  of  things  existing  in  Jupiter  ject  is  seen  ;  but  they  may  also  very  fre- 
there  would  be  the  same  persistence  of  quently  arise  from  the  greater  or  less  heat 
form  that  belongs  to  our  islands  and  con-  and  luminosity  of  solid  or  viscid  matter 
tinents  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  below  the  cloudy  strata,  and  from  im- 
there  maybe  huge  islands  of  vesicular  portant  modifications  of  chemical  action, 
formation,  far  bigger  than  all  Australia,  Between  September  3d,  at  from  10.45  *0 
floating  in  viscous  seas  ;  so  that  if  the  10.55  p.m.,  and  October  4th,  10.40  p.m., 
figure  of  a  spot  remains  the  same,  or  spots  Captain  Noble’s  drawings,  made  at 
seen  at  different  times  bear  a  strong  re-  Maresfield,  show  a  great  change  in  the 
semblance  to  each  other,  they  might  be  aspect  of  the  planet,  affecting  the  bright- 
identical,  even  though  there  had  been  ness  and  the  tint  of  enormous  spaces, 
some  change  of  place.  Mathematicians  Parts  above  the  great  spot  which  were 
tell  us  that  the  flattening  at  the  poles  no-  brilliant  on  the  former  occasion  had  be- 
ticeable  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn, and  caused  come  cloudy,  and  south-east  of  the  spot 
by  their  rapid  rotation,  would  be  greater  there  came  a  round  white  spot,  with  very 
than  measurement  shows,  if  such  light  dark  surroundings.  These  changes  must 
bodies  were  homogeneous.  There  must,  have  affected  many  millions  of  square 
X  therefore,  be  some  portions  much  denser  miles, 
than  others,  and  these  planets  most  prob-  On  October  i6th,  at  10.5  p.m.,  he  no- 
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ticed  the  color  of  the  red  spot  “  more 
marked  than  ever.”  There  were  also 
extensive  changes  in  the  belts,  and  the 
polar  regions  were  more  cloudy.  He 
made  the  following  entry  in  his  note¬ 
book  :  “  It  is  a  most  noticeable  feature  ; 
the  red  spot  reposes  like  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  a  light  space  on  the  planet’s 
disk,  and  the  belts,  north  and  south  of  it, 
seem  in  a  great  measure  to  conform  to  its 
curved  outline.  This  would  indicate  a 
disturbance  of  a  stupendous  character, 
from  the  amount  of  the  area  involved.” 


On  the  whole,  during  the  season  for 
observation  of  1879-80  Jupiter  has  been 
more  than  usually  interesting.  From 
pole  to  pole  changes  of  great  magnitude 
have  been  produced  with  prodigality  of 
violence  rather  than  with  economy  of 
time.  Perhaps  the  mighty  planet  is  still 
in  the  stage  of  youth,  with  blazing  and 
explosive  energies  that  a  few  hundred 
thousands  of  years  may  be  required  to 
tame  down  to  the  soberness  of  our  com¬ 
paratively  quiescent  earth. — Belf'ravia 
Magazine. 


AN  ARCADIAN  REVENGE. 
BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


“  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  there 
is  a  system  of  compensation  ;  I,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  occupy  a  position  in  the  country 
beyond  my  talents,  while  you  possess  tal¬ 
ents  that  are  considerably  above  what  is 
necessary — ahem — to  a  person  of  your 
condition  of  life.” 

This  amazing  speech  was  addressed  to 
me  confidentially  in  the  smoking-room 
of  our  common  club  one  night,  by  Mr. 
Domoway-Dicke,  after  we  had  dined  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time.  It  was  late  in 
August  ;  the  club  was  empty,  and  I  had 
invited  him  to  join  tables,  though  I  knew 
him  to  be  an  ass,  rather  than  dine  alone. 
The  bad  man  may  take  a  solitary  meal 
without  moral  damage,  and  even  to  the 
public  advantage,  since  the  custom  is  un¬ 
wholesome,  and  tends  to  shorten  life  ; 
but  to  the  good  man  it  is  harmful.  His 
thoughts,  constant  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole  to  what  is  pure  and  good,  are  natu¬ 
rally  attracted  to  himself,  and  his  be¬ 
nevolent  actions,  his  excellent  motives, 
his  whole  blameless  career,  pass  in  re¬ 
view  before  his  eyes,  and  he  becomes  self- 
conscious  and  self-complacent.  Rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  this,  having  ordered 
my  own  modest  repast,  I  looked  up  at 
Domoway-Dicke,  who,  with  his  glass 
painfully  fixed  in  his  eye,  was  scanning 
the  same  limited  “  carte”  for  the  day,  in 
doubt  (as  I  guessed)  about  the  French 
dishes,  and  observed,  ”  Shall  we  dine  to¬ 
gether  ?”  and  he  had  replied  courteously, 
”  Charmed,  I  am  sure.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Domoway- 
Dicke  was  a  man  not  easy  to  charm  ;  it 
was  not  in  Genius  (though  up  to  that 


date  I  don’t  think  it  had  ever  tried>it)  to 
do  so  ;  and  I  believe  even  Beauty  her¬ 
self  would  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  un¬ 
less  she  had  had  a  title  to  back  her. 

Mr.  Dicke’s  weakness  was  for  a  lord  ; 
a  very  common  one,  of  course,  but  in  his 
case  unusually  pronounced.  His  con¬ 
versation  was  studded  with  titles  as  the 
firmament  is  with  stars  ;  and  he  was  in 
respect  to  them  what  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  spiritual  things,  calls  ”  terribly 
at  ease  in  Zion  that  is,  he  was  shock¬ 
ingly  familiar  with  earls  and  viscounts, 
while  as  to  baronets,  he  would  refer  to 
them  by  their  Christian  names.  To  say 
that  his  views  upon  all  matters  were  com¬ 
monplace  would  have  been  flattering  to 
his  intelligence  ;  they  were  conventional 
to  sublimity. 

“  Ghost  stories  are  absurd,”  argues 
Coleridge,  ”  because,  though  men  tell  us 
they  have  had  such  an  experience,  if  a 
man  did  really  ever  see  what  he  actually 
believed  to  be  a  ghost,  idiotcy  would  at 
once  supervene  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  Dornoway-Dicke  would  have  seen  a 
ghost  without  the  least  injury  to  his  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  ;  not  because  he  was  al¬ 
ready  an  idiot,  but  (independently  of 
that)  because  so  unconventional  a  subject 
as  the  supernatural  had  never  entered  his 
mind.  If  the  ghost  had  a  title,  then,  in¬ 
deed,  an  impression  might  have  been 
made,  but  it  would  have  been 'produced 
by  his  tem'poral  not  his  spiritual  lordship. 
In  all  matters  which  exercise  the  human 
mind,  from  theology  to  American  bowls, 
he  took  not  the  faintest  interest ;  but  I 
had  been  informed — and  warned — that 
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upon  the  subject  of  the  dignity  and  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Domoway-Dicke  family  he 
could,  and  would,  be  very  diffuse  if  you 
were  not  careful.  He  was  a  man,  in  short, 
to  nod  to,  but  not  to  speak  with,  unless 
the  means  of  escape  were  handy.  Still, 
late  in  August,  at  a  London  club,  one 
cannot  afford  to  be  particular,  and  having 
such  strong  moral  reasons  for  not  dining 
alone,  I  had  to  dine  with  Dornoway- 
Dicke. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  really  did  attract  me  toward  this 
gentleman,  and  made  me  wish  for  a  closer 
acquaintance.  It  was  a  much-debated 
question  in  the  club  whether  he  wore  a 
wig  or  not,  and  I  wanted  to  solve  it.  If 
he  did  do  so  (for  even  after  dining  with 
him  I  was  not  sure),  they  were  the  best 
wigs  that  ever  were.  I  say  wigs,  because 
he  must  have  had  lots  of  them,  for  his 
hair  was  sometimes  short  and  sometimes 
long,  and  sometimes  just  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  case  of  a  fashionable  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  fifty-four.  For  there  was  this  dis¬ 
advantage  about  the  distinguished  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Dornoway-Dicke  family, 
that,  being  in  the  peerage — though  it 
must  be  confessed  in  a  very  remote  and 
“  presumptive”  fashion — the  man’s  age 
was  known  to  a  nicety.  There  was  then 
this  point  (as  to  his  wig)  to  be  cleared  up, 
which  promised  me  some  little  excite¬ 
ment,  and  1  was  also  curious  to  know 
whether  he  talked  of  “the  Land”  as 
though  it  were  alive,  which  I  was  assured 
he  did.  My  information  upon  this  point, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  correct.  The  one 
supreme  effort  of  originality  which  Mr. 
Dornoway-Dicke  had  made  was  to  per¬ 
sonify  the  landed  interest  in  this  peculiar 
fashion. 

“  What  the  Land  wants,  sir,”  he  would 
observe  very  slowly  and  majestically  (so 
that  you  had  plenty  of  time  to  suggest  to 
yourself  “  top-dressing,”  “  coprolites,” 
and  what  not),  “  what  the  Land  wants, 
sir,”  he  always  repeated  this  charming 
phrase,  “  is  fair  play.” 

“  The  Land”  wanted  so  many  things 
in  the  course  of  our  conversation  at  din¬ 
ner,  that  I  had  begun  to  think  it  some¬ 
what  exacting,  and  indeed  to  get  a  little 
impatient  of  Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke  him¬ 
self.  But  I  am  never,  or  at  least  hardly 
ever,  discourteous,  and  though  bored  to 
extremity,  like  a  wooden  ship  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  teredo  naveUis,  I  endured 


it  as  though  I  had  been  made  of  iron.  I 
had  asked  the  man  to  dinner,  and  in  one 
sense  had  certainly  paid  for  it,  so  felt  con¬ 
strained  by  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  be 
civil  till  the  meal  was  over.  When  it  was 
finished  and  we  repaired  to  the  smoking- 
room  I  had  no  such  scruple.  “  The 
Vine,”  says  the  classic  author,  “  is  the 
Evoker  of  Truth,”  and  this  is  even  still 
more  the  case  with  the  Cigar.  Imagine 
then  my  indignation  at  that  amazing  re¬ 
mark  of  my  companion,  “  I,  for  example, 
occupy  a  position  in  the  country  beyond 
my  talents  ;  while  you  possess  talents 
that  are  considerably  above  what  is  nec¬ 
essary — ahem — to  a  person  of  your  con¬ 
dition  in  life.” 

"  Pray,”  said  I,  “  Mr.  Dornoway- 
Dicke,  confine  your  observations  to  your¬ 
self,  as  you  generally  do.  As  to  your 
talents,  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your 
own  modest  estimation  of  them,  but  as 
to  your  position  in  the  country  I  was  not 
aware  that  you  had  any.” 

I  hope  this  was  not  rude.  I  spoke  in 
the  gentlest  tones  of  which  the  human 
voice — or  at  all  events  my  voice — is  capa¬ 
ble,  and  in  a  manner  that  was  certainly 
winning,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  scored.  To 
my  astonishment  Mr.  Domoway-Dicke 
remained  quite  unruffled  ;  he  carefully 
removed  the  ash  4rom  the  end  of  his  ci¬ 
gar  with  his  signet-ring,  and  answered 
quietly,  almost  humbly,  “  You  quite  mis¬ 
take  me.  I  said  my  position  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  which,  as  you  tell  me,  you  know 
nothing.  You  are  not  then  familiar  with 
Mangel  wurzelshire  ?” 

I  was  certainly  not.  I  had  heard  of  it 
of  course,  but  I  felt  myself  fortunate  in 
not  having  to  spell  it. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so,”  he  continued 
blandly.  “You  should  come  down  to 
Dornoway  Court  and  see  me  at  home. 
Then  you  would  understand  why  I  don’t 
oftener  visit  London.  In  town  I  am, 
comparatively  speaking,  nobody,  but  in 
Mangelwurzelshire — what  do  you  say 
now  to  running  down  to  us  for  the  first 
week  in  September  ?” 

Five  minutes  before  I  should  have  said 
“  No”  w’ithout  the  slightest  hesitation  ; 
but  the  outrageous  vanity  of  the  man’s 
manner  tickled  me  to  the  core.  I  felt 
curious  to  see  those  natives  of  Mangel¬ 
wurzelshire  to  whom  Mr.  Dornoway- 
Dicke  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  im¬ 
portance,  and,  moreover,  I  had  not  yet 
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discovered  whether  he  wore  a  wig  or  not. 

“  The  worst  part  of  a  wig,”  say  the  old 
riddle,  “  as  of  love,  is  the  parting  but 
Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke’s  parting  was  per¬ 
fect,  and  so  delicate  that  one  would  have 
almost  said  it  had  been  effected  by  a  fe¬ 
male  hand.  Among  the  simpler  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Arcadia  he  might  take  less  ex¬ 
treme  precautions  to  deceive  the  public  ; 
and  he  certainly  would  not  get  his  hair 
cut,  if  cut  it  ever  was,  so  often.  “  I  will 
come  to  Dornoway  Court  with  pleasure,” 

I  said  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  I  went. 

Important  as  my  host’s  position  in  the 
country  may  be,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  describe  "  Mr.  Domoway-Dicke  at 
home,”  as  though  he  were  a  public  char¬ 
acter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  bet¬ 
ter  at  home  than  abroad  (or  at  least  in 
London) ;  and  as  his  family  were  pleas¬ 
ant  people  and  his  bouse  full  of  cheerful 
company,  I  did  not  regret  my  visit.  The 
“Court,”  as  he  loved  to  call  it,  was, 
however,  so  peculiar  that  I  must  say  a 
few  words  about  it.  It  was  the  only 
edifice  with  which  I  am  acquainted  which 
gratified  one’s  sense  of  humor.  It  was 
quite  spick-and-span  as  respects  newness, 
but  built  and  furnished  in  the  mediaeval 
style.  A  gravel  drive,  rolled  to  per¬ 
fection,  led  up  to  a  frowning  entrance, 
with  a  huge  oaken  portal  in  which  was 
inserted  a  little  hole  barred  with  iron  for 
purposes  of  espial.  Through  this  the 
porter  was  supposed  (though  he  never 
did  it)  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  visitor,  and  if  peaceful  to  un¬ 
bar  the  massive  bolts  of  the  great  door 
to  let  him  in.  Every  thing  in  the  house 
was  apparently  of  the  same  epoch,  but  in 
reality  about  there  years  old.  In  the 
dining-room  was  a  fireplace  as  big  as  an 
ordinary  parlor,  and  before  which  one 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to  see  a 
pair  of  trunk  hose  airing,  or  a  couple  of 
jack-boots.  The  sideboard,  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  and  inartistic  eye,  resembled  a 
kitchen-dresser  ;  while  in  the  morning- 
room  was  a  spinning-wheel  with  the  flax 
in  it,  as  though  the  thrifty  housewife  had 
just  been  called  away  from  that  occupa¬ 
tion  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a 
venison  pasty,  or  to  issue  orders  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company  invited  to 
the  morrow’s  tournament. 

These  ridiculous  objects,  as  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  were  designed  to  persuade  the 
public  that  the  Dornoway-Dickes  them¬ 


selves  were  mediaeval,  and  had  resided  at 
the  ”  Court”  for  the  last  six  hundred 
years.  Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  new-comers.  In  the  country, 
even  though  you  are  distantly  connect^ 
with  the  peerage,  this  is  a  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  “  position,”  and  the  whole  of 
my  host’s  gigantic  intellect  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  attaining  it.  He  had  been 
“  called  upon”  at  once  by  every  one  in 
the  county  within  a  circuit  of  twenty-five 
miles,  except  One.  I  write  it  reveren¬ 
tially  with  a  capital  O,  for  it  was  ”  The 
Duke.”  I  am  not  of  course  speaking  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  in  Man- 
gelwurzelshire,  as  in  every  other  county, 
the  duke  was  the  duke  who  lived  there  ; 
his  Grace  of  Tumiptops.  This  divinity 
was  still  a  young  man,  unmarried,  and 
not  much  given  to  call  on  anybody  ;  and 
for  three  long  years  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Dornoway-Dickes  had  been  unavailing  to 
induce  him  to  honor  the  “  Court”  with 
his  august  presence.  Two  months  ago, 
however,  he  had  sent  his  card  by  a 
mounted  messenger,  and  one  month  ago, 
oh,  joy  of  joys  !  he  had  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  garden  party  at  the  house 
for  one  of  the  very  days  on  which  I  was 
to  remain  its  guest. 

It  was  just  after  this  gracious'promise 
had  been  given  that  Mr.  Dornoway- 
Dicke  had  made  his  appearance  at  the 
club,  to  make  arrangements  with  Gunter  ; 
and  now  that  I  knew  the  circumstances, 
I  was  not  only  not  surprised  at  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  deportment  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  but  astonished  that  he  should 
have  been  so  aftable  as  he  was.  My 
private  impression  is,  that  he  asked  me 
down  to  Dornoway  Court  not  so  mudi 
from  personal  affection,  as  to  secure  an 
additional  witness  to  his  social  triumph  ; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
duke  was  co'Vning,  and  the  family  were  in 
a  state  of  excitement  rare,  I  should  hope, 
in  Hanwell,  and  not  habitually  exhibited 
even  at  Broadmoor. 

The  great  subject  of  discussion  among 
them  for  weeks  had  been,  who  was  to  be 
invited  to  meet  the  duke  ?  and  it  was  not 
exhausted  yet.  Everybody — who  was 
anybody — had  been  asked  except  the  Tit- 
bats  ;  and  the  knotty  point  that  could 
not  be  settled  was,  whether  these  people 
should  be  asked  or  not.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Titbat  were  their  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  their  lawn-tennis  grounds  were  in 
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fact  contiguous,  and  the  two  families, 
though  not  absolutely  on  a  friendly  foot¬ 
ing,  were  well  known  to  one  another. 
Young  Titbat.  when  a  player  was  want¬ 
ing,  had  sometimes  even  been  invited  to 
make  up  the  party  at  their  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  the  balls  went  over  the 
wire  fence  that  separated  the  two  do¬ 
mains,  the  juvenile  Titbats  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  (as  some  young  people  would)  that 
they  were  lost,  but  would  honestly  chuck 
them  back  again.  Still  the  Titbats  were 
not  among  the  County  Families,  nor  any 
thing  like  it.  Their  efforts — far  more 
desperate  than  those  of  the  Domoway- 
Dickes — had  miserably  and  utterly  failed 
in  that  direction.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  their  mansion  was  too  small  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  country-house  ;  that  their 
paddock  could  not  by  any  strain  of 
courtesy  be  called  a  park  ;  or  that  their 
ornamental  lake  was  an  undeniable  pond. 
There  was  something  amiss — I  never 
could  find  out  what — about  Mrs.  Titbat. 

She  was  a  woman — I  once  beheld  her, 
and  under  circumstances  I  can  never  for¬ 
get — of  large  proportions  and  hirsute  as¬ 
pect  (indeed,  she  had  a  very  respectable 
beard) ;  her  complexion  was  rubicund, 
and  to  the  uncharitable  might  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  she  indulged  in  liquor,  though 
I  never  heard  that  she  did  so.  Whatever 
was  wrong  with  her  had  happened  so  long 
ago  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
and  kinder  of  her  fellow-creatures  to  have 
forgotten  it.  My  impression  is,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  rushing  into  matrimony  with  the 
imprudence  of  most  young  couples.  Cap¬ 
tain  Titbat  and  herself  had  exercised  an 
unusual  prudence,  and  had  not  got  them¬ 
selves  indissolubly  united  till  time  and 
trial  had  shown  them  to  be  suited  to  one 
another. 

•  However  that  might  have  been,  Mrs. 
Titbat  was  not  “  visited,”  nbr  would  the 
Dornoway-Dickes  havedreamedof  asking 
her  to  their  garden-party  except  for  that 
contiguity,  to  which  I  have  referred,  of 
their  lawn-tennis  grounds.  The  duke,  it 
was  known,  was  devoted  to  the  game  ; 
and  if  the  two  grounds  could  be  thrown 
into  one,  it  was  felt  by  all  the  family  that 
it  would  have  been  an  immense  improve¬ 
ment.  This  could  scarcely  be  done, 
however,  without  asking  Mrs.  Titbat’s 
permission,  and  also  the  pleasure  of  her 
company  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  was 
judged  best  to  leave  matters  as  they 


were.  The  wire  fencing  between  the  two 
lawns  was  so  very  slight  that  they  really 
looked  to  be  one  and  the  same,  and  as 
there  was  plenty  of  ground  for  the  duke 
to  play  upon,  he  would  probably  never 
discover  that  both  the  lawns  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  Dornoway  Couit. 

In  the  course  of  the  intimacy  that  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  junior  members  of  the 
two  families,  the  young  Dornoway- 
Dickes,  with  a  frankness  characteristic 
of  their  age,  had  told  the  young  Titbats 
that  the  dulbe  was  coming  on  Friday  to 
play  lawn-tennis,  but  that  nobody  but 
tip-top  (not  Titbat)  people  were  to  be 
asked  to  meet  him  ;  nor  was  even  this  the 
worst,  for  it  had  certainly  been  hinted  by 
elder  members  of  the  family,  in  view  of 
the  suggested  amalgamation  of  the  tennis- 
grounds,  that  such  good  neighbors  as 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Titbat  would  certainly 
be  included  in  the  invitation  list.  To  ex¬ 
plain  what  follows  I  must  add  that  Mrs. 
Titbat  herself  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
she  would  be  among  the  guests,  and  was 
transported  with  the  idea  of  it ;  for  the 
being  asked  ”  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Tur- 
niptops”  (as  was  stated  on  the  cards)  was 
in  Mangelwurzelshire  like  being  pre¬ 
sented  at  Court,  and  at  once  both  white¬ 
washed  and  gilded  the  invitee.  One  has 
heard  of  the  ire  of  the  tigress  when  robbed 
of  her  young,but  what  is,that  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  mind  of  a  lady  of  blem¬ 
ished  reputation  who  has  persuaded  her¬ 
self  that  it  will  be  rehabilitated,  and  that 
in  the  most  splendid  fashion,  and  then 
suddenly  finds  that  she  has  been  given 
the  cold  shoulder  ?  Mrs.  Titbat  had 
actually  ordered  a  dress  from  London  in 
which  to  appear  before  his  grace  of 
Tumiptops,  and  the  sight  of  it,  as  it  hung 
useless  in  her  wardrobe,  envenomed  her 
whole  being,  as  though  she  had  worn  it, 
and  it  had  been  the  garment  of  Nessus. 

She  clutched  the  skirts  of  Hope  to  the 
very  last,  but  when  Friday  morning  ar¬ 
rived  and  no  invitation  had  come,  it  fled 
from  her  soul,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
desire  for  vengeance.  If  the  Dornoway- 
Dickes  could  but  have  known  what  was 
passing  in  that  injured  lady’s  mind,  they 
might  have  been  reminded  of  those  warn¬ 
ing  lines — 

Lest  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled  ye  taste  of  our 
despair, 

And  learn  by  proof  in  some  wild  hour  how  much 
the  wretched  dare  ; 
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or  even  if  that  quotation  had  not  occurred 
to  them,  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  have 
asked  her  to  their  garden-party  even  at 
that  eleventh  hour. 

The  guests  arrived,  and  in  due  course 
— that  is  to  say,  exceedingly  late — the 
duke.  The  meeting  of  his  grace  and  my 
host  and  hostess  was  positively  affecting. 

I  thought  Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke  would 
never  leave  off  shaking  his  hand,  and  that 
his  wife  would  have  kissed  it.  However, 
he  got  away  at  last  to  luncheon.  About 
two  hundred  people  sat  down  to  it ;  a  se¬ 
lect  twenty  on  mediaeval  chairs,  and  the 
rest  on  much  more  comfortable  but  com¬ 
mon  ones.  A  dozen  of  the  last  had  been 
borrowed,  days  ago,  by  the  housekeeper, 
without  her  mistress’s  knowledge,  from 
the  Titbats.  The  host  enjoyed  himself 
as  most  people  do  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances — that  is  to  say,  he  was  intensely 
miserable  and  anxious,  but  buoyed  up  by 
the  thought  that  it  would  all  be  over  pres¬ 
ently,  and  he  would  have  “  his  friend, 
the  Duke  of  Turniptops,”  to  talk  about 
for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life.  After 
luncheon  we  all  repaired  to  the  lawn- 
tennis  ground. 

“  What  a  capital  lawn  you  have,”  ob¬ 
served  the  duke,  “  and  what  a  good  plan 
that  is  of  dividing  your  ground.” 

He  was  referring  of  course  to  the  iron 
fencing. 

“  It  was  a  plan  of  my  wife’s,”  observed 
Mr.  I)ornowa)--Dicke  ;  for  as  the  other 
lawn  was  vacant  there  was  really  no  need 
to  intimate  that  it  belonged  to  somebody 
else. 

A  gilt  youth  of  the  county  with  one  of 
its  gilt  young  ladies  were  selected  for  one 
side,  and  his  grace  and  Miss  Dornoway- 
Dicke  for  the  other.  The  rest  of  the 
company  stood  round  in  attitudes  of  re¬ 
spectful  admiration.  They  were  just 
about  to  bfegin  when  the  duke  observed, 
”  Hullo  !  what  the  deuce  is  this  ?” 

I'he  exclamation  was  caused  by  thp 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Titbat,  splendidly 
attired,  and  followed  by  all  her  maid- 
serv|^nts  ;  some  of  them  carried  baskets 
of  linen,  and  others  lines  and  clothes- 
props.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  of  the  Titbat  family  linen  was 
hanging  on  the  line  ;  some  of  the  articles 
were  very  pronounced  in  shape,  and  be¬ 
came  much  more  so  when  inflated  by  the 
breeze,  which  also  (as  they  were  pur¬ 
posely  hung  close  to  the  wire  fencing) 


carried  their  graceful  folds  right  over 
the  duke’s  head. 

The  game  was  begun,  but  presently  an 
immense  petticoat  broke  loose,  and  after 
eddying  doubtfully  for  a  few  moments 
settled  upon  the  duke  himself,  who 
emerged  from  it  with  difficulty  and  with 
a  frightful  execration.  He  threw  down 
his  racket  and  said  something  I  could  not 
catch  ;  indeed,  I  fled  into  a  neighboring 
arbor  and  gave  myself  up  to  such  par¬ 
oxysms  of  mirth  as  almost  threatened  me 
with  dissolution. 

I  was  conscious  of  great  excitement 
among  the  company  without,  and  heard 
what  sounded  like  the  hurried  departure 
of  some  of  them,  but  I  was  positively  in¬ 
capable  of  ascertaining  what  was  going 
on.  The  vision  of  all  Mangelwurzel- 
shire’s  noblest  as  they  stood  around  that 
fatal  place,  and  pretended  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  very  firmament  was  dark¬ 
ened  above  them  by  the  Titbat  family 
linen,  and  then  the  spectacle  of  that  pet¬ 
ticoat  descending  upon  his  grace’s  brow, 
and  of  himself  emerging  from  it,  was  al¬ 
ways  too  much  for  me.  I  sat  in  the  ar¬ 
bor  and  fairly  wept.  Presently,  after 
several  severe  relapses,  I  became  con¬ 
scious  of  a  companion.  Beside  me  sat  a 
little  man,  bald  as  a  knob  on  the  centre 
of  a  front  door,  and  swearing  softly,  and 
as  it  were  thoughtfully,  to  himself.  It 
was  only  by  his  voice  that  I  recognized 
Mr.  Dornoway-Dicke. 

“  My  dear  Dicke,”  I  murmured,  for  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  say  something,  "  why 
are  you  here  ?  why  are  you  not  entertain¬ 
ing” — I  did  not  venture  to  mention  the 
duke — “  your  guests  ?” 

”  He’s  gone,”  he  said.  It  was  plain 
he  was  only  thinking  of  one  of  them. 
“  It  was  all  on  account  of  that  infernal 
Mrs.  Titbat.  It’s  her  own  petticoat  : 
it’s  marked  with  an  M  and  a  T.” 

I  nodded,  and  held  out  my  hand  as 
though  to  entreat  him  to  spare  himself 
the  recital  of  the  catastrophe.  I  felt 
ready  to  expire.  “  But  are  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  gone  ?”  I  murmured. 

”  What  do  I  care  !  Yes.  No.  What 
a  terrible  day  !” 

“  But,  my  dear  Dicke,”  I  said,  be¬ 
ginning  sincerely  to  pity  him,  “  it  will 
never  do  for  you  to  stop  here  ;  you  must 
not  desert  your  friends.” 

"  No,  that’s  true,”  he  answered,  rising 
feebly  and  moving  toward  the  house. 
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“  But  you  have  forgotten  something.” 

“Have  I?  What?  Oh,  yes,  my 
wig.”  It  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  arbor 
where  he  had  flung  it  in  his  frenzy.  He 
stooped  and  put  it  on  mechanically  and 
hind  before.  This  I  ventured  to  remedy, 
and  he  thanked  me  in  feeling  tones. 
”  Do  you  think  he  will  ever  come  again  ?” 
he  whispered  eagerly.  “  He  was  very 
angry.  He  thought  they  were  our  own 
clothes  hanging  out  to  dry.  I  showed 
him  the  M  and  the  T.  But  he  would 
pay  no  attention.  It  is  a  dreadful 
blow.” 

And  it  really  hurt  poor  Domoway- 
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Dicke  exceedingly.  He  had  not  risen 
the  next  morning  when  I  came  up  *^to 
town,  and  all  the  family  were  very  much 
depressed  as  though  there  had  been  a 
death  in  the  house.  He  has  been  to  the 
club  once  since,  in  a  more  beautiful  wig 
than  ever,  but  of  course  it  can  never  de¬ 
ceive  me.  1  asked,  “  How  are  all  at 
home  ?’  ’ 

”  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,”  he  said  ; 
”  that  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  He 
has  never  been  near  the  place  since.” 

Of  course  I  knew  by  the  i}ersonal  pro¬ 
noun  he  meant  ”  the  duke.” — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


DIRGE. 

AFTER  HERRICK. 

She  is  dead  ;  but  do  not  weep. 

Nor  thick  not  so  for  her 

This  fair  sunlight  with  thy  sighs — 

She  is  gently  gone  asleep  ; 

Peace  now,  lest  thy  fretful  stir 
Fright  the  soft  dew  from  her  eyes. 

Look  upon  her  gentle  face — 

Love  and  quiet  thoughts  are  there — 

See  how  yet  some  latest  smile 
Makes  of  her  lips  a  lurking-place, 

F'aintly  courts  thee — would  beguile 
Thy  so  sick  despair. 

Lay  her  sweet  i’  the  earth — 

No  flower  which  breath  of  the  next  Spring  j 

Calls  from  the  bare  turf  above  her 
Is  half  so  fresh,  so  pure  a  thing ; 

Her  life  was  all  an  innocent  mirth,* 

Then  sweetest,  being  over. 

Death  hath  taken  but  to  save — 

Sweet  her  maid-mates  Ilnither,  and  strew 
Over  her  virgin  grave 
Flowers,  not  yew. 

Here  no  painful  heart  be  throbbing ! 

No  voice  go  out  in  wildered  sobbing  ! 

No  idle  eye  drop  here 

The  profanation  of  a  tear  !  • 

Only — if't  must  be  so — a  sigh. 

Yet  more  for  Love  than  misery. 


Fraser's  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXIII. 

SECRET  SCHEMES. 

The  delight  with  which  John  of  Skye 
heard  that  his  friend  Dr.  Sutherland  was 
coming  back  to  the  yacht,  and  that  we 
were  now  setting  out  for  Ballahulish  or 
Corpach  to  meet  him,  found  instant  and 
practical  expression  on  this  hne,  breezy, 
sunlit  morning. 

“  Hector,”  says  he,  “  we  will  put  the 
gaff  topsail  on  her  !” 

What  did  he  care  though  this  squally 
breeze  came  blowing  down  the  Sound  in 
awkward  gusts  ? 

“  It  is  a  fine  wind,  mem,”  says  he  to 
the  admiral,  as  we  slowly  leave  the  green 
waters  and  the  pink  rocks  of  Polterriv, 
and  get  into  the  open  and  breezy  channel. 
"  Oh,  we  will  mek  a  good  run  the  day. 
And  I  beg  your  pardon,  mem,  but  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land  himself  is  coming  back  to  the  yat.” 

”  He  understands  your  clever  sailing, 
John  :  is  that  it  ?” 

“  He  knows  more  about  a  yat  as  any 
chentleman  I  will  ever  see,  mem.  And 
we  will  try  to  get  a  good  breeze  for  him 
this  time,  mem — and  not  to  have  the 
calm  weather.” 

This  is  not  likely  to  be  a  day  of  calm 
weather,  at  all  events.  Tide  and  wind 
together  take  us  away  swiftly  from  the 
little  harbor  behind  the  granite  rocks. 
And  is  Iona  over  there  all  asleep  ;  or  are 
there  some  friends  in  the  small  village 
watching  the  White  Dove  bearing  away 
to  the  south  ?  We  wave  our  handker¬ 
chiefs  on  chance.  We  take  a  last  look  at 
the  gabled  ruins  over  the  sea  ;  at 
green  corn-fields ;  and  the  scatteA 
houses  ;  and  the  beaches  of  silver  sand. 
Good-by — good-by  !  It  is  a  last  look  for 
this  summer  at  least ;  perhaps  it  is  a  last 
look  forever.  But  Iona  too — as  well  as 
Ulva — remains  in  the  memory  a  vision  of 
sunlight,  and  smooth  seas,  and  summer 
days. 

Harder  and  harder  blows  this  fresh 
breeze  from  the  north  ;  and  we  are  racing 
down  the  Sound  with  the  driven  waves. 
But  for  the  rope  round  the  tiller.  Miss 
Avon,  who  is  steering,  would  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  her  feet ;  and  her  hair  is 
blown  all  about  her  face.  The  salt  water 


comes  swishing  down  the  scuppers  ;  the 
churned  foam  goes  hissing  and  boiling 
away  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  the 
broad  Atlantic  widens  out.  And  that 
small  gray  thing  at  the  horizon  ?  Can 
that  speck  be  a  mass  of  masonry  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  wedged  into 
the  lonely  rock  ? 

”  No,  no,”  says  our  gentle  Queen  Ti- 
tania  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  “  not 
for  worlds  would  I  climb  up  that  iron 
ladder,  with  the  sea  and  the  rocks  right 
below  me.  I  should  never  get  half-way 
up.” 

“  They  will  put  a  rope  round  your 
waist,  if  you  like,  ”  it  is  pointed  out  to  her. 

*■  When  we  go  out  then,”  says  this 
coward,  “  I  will  see  how  Mary  gets  on. 
If  she  does  not  die  of  fright,  I  may  ven¬ 
ture.” 

”  Oh,  but  I  don’t  think  I  shall  be  with 
you,”  remarks  the  young  lady  quite 
simply. 

At  this  there  is  a  general  stare. 

"  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  says 
her  hostess,  with  an  ominous  curtness. 

“  W’hy,  you  know,”  says  the  girl, 
cheerfully — and  disengaging  one  hand  to 
get  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes — ”  I  can’t 
afford  to  go  idling  much  longer.  I  must 
get  back  to  London.” 

"  Don’t  talk  nonsense,”  says  the  other 
woman,  angrily.  “You  may  try  to  stop 
other  people’s  holidays,  if  you  like  ;  but 
I  am  going  to  look  after  yours.  Holi¬ 
days  !  How  are  you  to  work,  if  you 
don’t  work  now  ?  Will  you  find  many 
landscapes  in  Regent  street  ?” 

“  I  have  a  great  many  sketches,”  says 
Mary  Avon,  “  and  I  must  try  to  make 
something  out  of  them,  where  there  is  less 
distraction  of  amfcsement.  And  really, 
you  know,  you  have  so  many  friends — 
would  you  like  me  to  become  a  fixture — 
like  the  mainmast — ” 

“  I  would  like  you  to  talk  a  little  com¬ 
mon-sense,”  is  the  sharp  reply.  “You 
are  not  going  back  to  London  till  the 
White  Dove  is  laid  up  for  the  winter — 
that  is  what  I  know.” 

“  I  am  afraid  1  must  ask  you  to  let  me 
off,”  she  says,  quite  simply  and  seri¬ 
ously.  “  Suppose  I  go  up  to  London 
next  week  ?  Then,  .if  I  get  on  pretty 
well,  I  may  come  back — ’  ’ 
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“  You  may  come  back  !’*  says  the 
other  with  a  fine  contempt.  “  Don’t  try 
to  impose  on  me.  I  am  an  older  woman 
than  you.  And  1  have  enough  provoca¬ 
tions  and  worries  from  other  quarters  ;  I 
don’t  want  you  to  begin  and  bother.” 

“Is  your  life  so  full  of  trouble?” 
says  the  girl,  innocently.  “  What  are 
these  fearful  provocations  ?” 

”  Never  mind.  You  will  find  out  in 
time.  But  when  you  get  married,  Mary, 
don’t  forget  to  buy  a  copy  of  Doddridge 
on  Patience.  That  should  be  included 
in  every  bridal  trousseau.  ’  ’ 

“  Poor  thing — is  it  so  awfully  ill- 
used  ?”  replies  the  steersman,  with  much 
compassion. 

Here  John  of  Skye  comes  forward. 

“If  ye  please,  mem,  I  will  tek  the 
tiller  until  we  get  round  the  Ross.  The 
rocks  are  very  bad  here.” 

“All  right,  John,”  says  the  young 
lady ;  and  then,  with  much  cautious 
clinging  to  various  objects,  she  goes  be¬ 
low,  saying  that  she  means  to  do  a  little 
more  to  a  certain  slight  water-color  sketch 
of  Polterriv.  We  know  why  she  wants 
to  put  some  further  work  on  that  hasty 
production.  Yesterday  the  Laird  ex¬ 
pressed  high 'approval  of  the  sketch.  She 
means  him  to  take  it  with  him  to  Denny- 
mains,  when  she  leaves  for  London. 

But  this  heavy  sea  :  how  is  the  artist 
getting  on  with  her  work  amid  such  pitch¬ 
ing  and  diving  ?  Now  that  we  are  round 
the  Ross,  the  White  Dove  has  shifted  her 
course  ;  the  wind  is  more  on  her  beam  ; 
the  mainsheet  has  been  hauled  in  ;  and 
the  noble  ship  goes  ploughing  along  in 
splendid  style  ;  but  how  about  water- 
color  drawing  ? 

Suddenly,  as  the  yacht  gives  a  heavy 
lurch  to  leeward,  an  awful  sound  is  heard 
below.  Queen  T.  clambers  down  the 
companion,  and  holds  on  by  the  door  of 
the  saloon ;  the  others  following  and  look¬ 
ing  over  her  shoulders.  There  a  fearful 
scene  appears.  At  the  head  of  the  table, 
in  the  regal  recess  usually  occupied  by 
the  carver  and  chief  president  of  our  ban¬ 
quets,  sits  Mary  Avon,  in  mute  and  blank 
despair.  Every  thing  has  disappeared 
from  before  her.  A  tumbler  rolls  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  on  the  floor,  empty. 
A  dishevelled  bundle  of  paper,  hanging 
on  to  the  edge  of  a  .carpet-stool,  repre¬ 
sents  what  was  once  an  orderly  sketch¬ 
book.  Tubes,  pencils,  saucers,  sponges 


— all  have  gone  with  the  table-cloth. 
And  the  artist  sits  quite  hopeless  and  si¬ 
lent,  staring  before  her  like  a  maniac  in 
a  cell. 

“  Whatever  have  you  been  and  done  ?” 
calls  her  hostess. 

There  is  no  answer  :  only  that  tragic 
despair. 

“  It  was  all  bad  steering,”  remarks  the 
Youth.  “  I  knew  it  would  happen  as 
soon  as  Miss  Avon  left  the  helm.” 

But  the  Laird,  not  confining  his  sym¬ 
pathy  to  words,  presses ‘by  his  hostess  ; 
and,  holding  hard  by  the  bare  table,  stag¬ 
gers  along  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck. 
The  others  timidly  follow.  One  by  one 
the  various  objects  are  rescued,  and 
placed  for  safety  on  the  couch  on  the  lee¬ 
ward  side  of  the  saloon.  Then  the  au¬ 
tomaton  in  the  presidential  chair  begins 
to  move.  She  recovers  her  powers  of 
speech.  She  says — awaking  from  her 
dream — 

“  Is  my  head  on  ?” 

“  And  if  it  is,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to 
you,  ’  ’  says  her  hostess,  angrily.  *  ‘  What¬ 
ever  made  you  have  those  things  out  in  a 
sea  like  this  ?  Come  up  on  deck  at  once  ; 
and  let  Fred  get  luncheon  ready.” 

The  maniac  only  laughs. 

“  Luncheon  !”  she  says.  “  Luncheon 
in  the  middle  of  earthquakes  !” 

But  this  sneer  at  the  White  Dove,  be¬ 
cause  she  has  no  swinging  table,  is  un¬ 
generous.  Besides,  is  not  our  Friedrich 
d’or  able  to  battle  any  pitching  with  his 
ingeniously  bolstered  couch — so  that  bot¬ 
tles,  glasses,  plates,  and  what  not  are  as 
safe  as  they  would  be  in  a  case  in  the 
British  Museum  ?  A  luncheon  party  on 
board  the  White  Dove,  when  there  is  a 
heavy  Atlantic  swell  running,  is  not  an 
ijaposing  ceremony.  It  would  not  look 
tml  as  a  colored  lithograph  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  papers.  The  figures  crouching  on 
the  low  stools  to  leeward  ;  the  narrow 
cushion  bolstered  up  so  that  the  most 
enterprising  of  dishes  cannot  slide ; 
the  table-cover  plaited  so  as  to  afford 
receptacles  for  knives  and  spoons  ;  bot¬ 
tles  and  tumblers  plunged  into  hollows 
and  propped  ;  Master  Fred,  balancing 
himself  behind  these  stooping  figures, 
bottle  in  hand,  and  ready  to  replenish 
any  cautiously  proffered  wine-glass.  But 
it  serves.  And  Dr.  Sutherland  has  as¬ 
sured  us  that,  the  heavier  the  sea,  the 
more  necessary  is  luncheon  for  the 
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weaker  vessels,  who  may  be  timid  about 
the  effect  of  so  much  rolling  and  pitch¬ 
ing,  When  we  get  on  deck  again,  who 
is  afraid  ?  It  is  all  a  question  as  to  what 
signal  may  be  visible  to  the  white  house 
of  Carsaig — shining  afar  there  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  among  the  hanging  woods,  and  un¬ 
der  the  soft  purple  of  the  hills.  Behold  ! 
— behold  ! — the  flag  run  up  to  the  top  of 
the  white  pole  !  Is  it  a  message  to  us, 
or  only  a  summons  to  the  Pioneer  ?  For 
now,  through  the  whirl  of  wind  and 
spray,  we  can  make  out  the  steamer  that 
daily  encircles  Mull,  bringing  with  it 
white  loaves,  and  newspapers,  and  other 
luxuries  of  the  mainland. 

She  comes  nearer  and  nearer  ;  the 
throbbing  of  the  paddles  is  heard  among 
the  rush  of  the  waves  ;  the  people  crowd 
to  the  side  of  the  boat  to  have  a  look  at 
the  passing  yacht ;  and  one  well-known 
figure,  standing  on  the  hurricane-deck, 
raises  his  gilt-braided  cap,  for  we  happen 
to  have  on  board  a  gentle  small  creature 
who  is  a  great  friend  of  his.  And  she 
waves  her  white  handkerchief,  of  course  ; 
and  you  should  see  what  a  fluttering  of 
sindilar  tokens  there  is  all  along  the 
steamer’s  decks  •  and  on  the  paddle- 
boxes.  Farewell ! — farewell ! — may  you 
have  a  smooth  landing  at  Staffa,  and  a 
pleasant  sail  down  the  Sound,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  afternoon. 

^  The  day  wears  on,  with  puffs  and 
squalls  coming  tearing  over  from  the  high 
cliffs  of  southern  Mull ;  and  still  the  gal¬ 
lant  White  Dove  meets  and  breasts  those 
rolling  waves,  and  sends  the  spray  flying 
from  her  bows.  We  have  passed  Loch 
Buy  ;  Garveloch  and  the  adjacent  islands 
are  drawing  nearer  ;  soon  we  shall  have 
to  bend  our  course  northward,  when  we 
have  got  by  Eilean-straid-ean.  And 
whether  it  is  that  Mary  Avon  is  secretly 
comforting  herself  with  the  notion  that 
she  will  soon  see  her  friends  in  London 
again,  or  whether  it  is  that  she  is  proud 
of  being  again  promoted  to  the  tiller,  she 
has  quite  recovered  her  spirits.  We  hear 
our  singing-bird  once  more — though  it  is 
difficult,  amid  the  rush  and  swirl  of  the 
waters,  to  do  more  than  catch  chance 
phrases  and  refrains.  And  then  she  is 
being  very  merry  with  the  Laird,  who  is 
humorously  decrying  England  and  the 
English,  and  proving  to  her  that  it  is  the 
Scotch  migration  to  the  south  that  is  the 
very  saving  of  her  native  country. 


“  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy — the  heads 
and  leading  men  everywhere — all  Scotch 
— all  Scotch,”  says  he. 

"  But  the  weak  point  about  the  Scotch, 
sir,”  says  this  philosopher  in  the  ulster, 
who  is  clinging  on  to  the  tiller-rope,  ”  is 
their  modesty.  They  are  so  distrustful 
of  their  own  merits.  And  they  are  al¬ 
ways  running  down  their  own  country.” 

”  Ha,  ha  ! — ho  !  ho  !  ho  !”  roars  the 
Laird.  ”  Verra  good  !  verra  good  !  I 
owe  ye  one  for  that.  I  owe  ye  one. 
Herbert,  have  ye  nothing  to  say  in  de¬ 
fence  of  your  native  country  ?” 

“You  are  speaking  of  Scotland,  sir  ?” 

“Ay.” 

“  That  is  not  my  native  country,  you 
know.” 

“  It  was  your  mother’s, then.” 

Somehow,  when  by  some  accident — 
and  it  but  rarely  happened — the  Laird 
mentioned  Howard  Smith’s  mother,  a 
brief  silence  fell  on  him.  It  lasted  but  a 
second  or  two.  Presently  he  was  saying, 
with  much  cheerfulness, 

“  No,  no,  I  am  not  one  of  those  that 
would  promote  any  rivalry  between  Scot¬ 
land  and  England.  We  are  one  country 
now.  If  the  Scotch  preserve  the  best 
leeterary  English — the  most  pithy  and 
characteristic  forms  of  the  language — the 
English  that  is  talked  in  the  south  is  the 
most  generally  received  throughout  the 
world.  I  have  even  gone  the  length — I’m 
no  ashamed  to  admit  it — of  hinting  to 
Tom  Galbraith  that  he  should  exheebit 
more  in  London  :  the  influence  of  such 
work  as  his  should  not  be  confined  to 
Edinburgh.  And  jealous  as  tjiey  may  be 
in  the  south  of  the  Scotch  school,  they 
could  not  refuse  to  recognize  its  excel¬ 
lence — eh  ?  No,  no  ;  when  Galbraith 
likes  to  exheebit  in  London,  ye’ll  hear  a 
stir,  I’m  thinking.  The  jealousy  of 
English  artists  will  have  no  e.flect  on  pub¬ 
lic  opeenion.  They  may  keep  him  out  o’ 
the  Academy — there’s  many  a  good  artist 
has  never  been  within  the  walls — but  the 
public  is  the  judge.  I  am  told  that  when 
his  picture  of  Stonebyres  Falls  was  ex- 
heebited  in  Edinburgh,  a  dealer  came  all 
the  way  from  London  to  look  at  it.” 

“  Did  he  buy  it  ?”  asked  Miss  Avon 
gently. 

“  Buy  it  !”  the  Laird  said,  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  laugh.  “  There  are  some  of 
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us  about  Glasgow  who  know  better  than 
to  let  a  picture  like  that  get  to  London. 

I  bought  it  maself.  Ye’ll  see  it  when  ye 
come  to  Denny-raains.  Ye  have  heard 
of  it,  no  doubt  ?” 

“  N — no,  I  think  not,”  she  timidly 
answers. 

”  No  matter — no  matter.  Ye’ll  see  it 
when  ye  come  to  Denny-mains.” 

He  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
she  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Denny- 
mains  ;  had  he  not  heard,  then,  of  her 
intention  of  at  once  returning  to  Lon¬ 
don  ? 

Once  well  round  into  the  Frith  of 
Lorn,  the  wind  that  had  borne  us  down 
the  Sound  of  Iona  was  now  right  ahead  ; 
and  our  progress  was  but  slow.  As  the 
evening  wore  on,  it  was  proposed  that 
we  should  run  into  Loch  Speliv  for  the 
night.  There  was  no  dissentient  voice. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  plunging 
seas  without  to  the  quiet  waters  of  this 
solitary  little  loch  was  strange  enough. 
And  then,  as  we  slowly  beat  up  against 
the  northerly  wind  to  the  head  of  the 
loch — a  beautiful,  quiet,  sheltered  little 
cup  of  a  harbor  among  the  hills — we 
found  before  us,  or  rather  over  us, 
the  splendors  of  a  stormy  sunset 
among  the  mountains  above  Glen  More. 
It  was  a  striking  spectacle — the  vast 
and  silent  gloom  of  the  valleys  be¬ 
low,  which  were  of  a  cold  and  intense 
green  in  the  shadow  ;  then  above,  among 
the  great  shoulders  and  peaks  of  the  hills, 

•  flashing  gleams  of  golden  light,  and  long 
swathes  of  purple  cloud  touched  with 
scarlet  along  their  edges,  and  mists  of  rain 
that  came  along  with  the  wind,  blotting 
out  here  and  there  those  splendid  colors. 
There  was  an  absolute  silence  in  this 
overshadowed  bay — but  for  the  cry  of 
the  startled  wild-fowl.  There  was  no 
sign  of  any  habitation,  except  perhaps  a 
trace  of  pale  blue  smoke  rising  from  be¬ 
hind  a  mass  of  trees.  Away  went  the  an¬ 
chor  with  a  short,  sharp  rattle  ;  we  were 
safe  for  the  night. 

We  knew,  however,  what  that  trace  of 
smoke  indicated  behind  the  dark  trees. 
By  and  by,  as  soon  as  the  gig  had  got  to 
the  land,  there  was  a  procession  along 
the  solitary  shore — in  the  wan  twilight — 
and  up  the  rough  path — and  through  the 
scattered  patches  of  birch  and  fir.  And 
were  you  startled,  madam,  by  the  ap¬ 
parition  of  people  who  were  so  inconsid¬ 


erate  as  to  knock  at  your  door  in  the 
middle  of  dinner,  and  whose  eyes,  grown 
accustomed  to  the  shadows  of  the  valleys 
of  Mull,  must  have  looked  bewildered 
enough  on  meeting  the  glare  of  the 
lamps  ?  And  what  did  you  think  of  a 
particular  pair  of  eyes — very  soft  and 
gentle  in  their  dark  lustre — appealing, 
timid,  friendly  eyes,  that  had  neverthe¬ 
less  a  quiet  happiness  and  humor  in 
them  ?  It  was  at  all  events  most  kind 
of  you  to  tell  the  young  lady  that  her 
notion  of  throwing  up  her  holiday  and 
setting  out  for  London  was  mere  mid¬ 
summer  madness.  How  could  you — or 
any  one  else— guess  at  the  origin  of  so 
strange  a  wish  ? 

Chapter  XXIV. 

BEFORE  BREAKFAST. 

Who  is  this  who  slips  through  the 
saloon,  while  as  yet  all  on  board  are 
asleep — who  noiselessly  ascends  the  com¬ 
panion-way,  and  then  finds  herself  alone 
on  deck  ?  And  all  the  world  around  her 
is  asleep  too.  though  the  gold  and  rose 
of  the  new  day  is  shining  along  the  east¬ 
ern  heavens.  There  is  not  a  sound  in 
this  silent  little  loch  :  the  shores  and  the 
woods  are  as  still  as  the  far  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  mists  are  touched 
here  and  there  with  a  dusky  fire. 

She  is  not  afraid  to  be  alone  in  this  si¬ 
lent  world.  There  is  a  bright  and  con¬ 
tented  look  on  her  face.  Carefully  and 
quietly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  people 
below,  she  gets  a  couple  of  deck-stools, 
and  puts  down  the  large  sketch-book 
from  under  her  arm,  and  opens  out  a 
certain  leather  case.  But  do  not  think 
she  is  going  to  attack  that  blaze  of  color 
in  the  east,  with  the  reflected  glare  on  the 
water,  and  the  bar  of  dark  land  between. 
She  knows  better.  She  has  a  wholesome 
fear  of  chromo-lithographs.  She  turns 
rather  to  those  great  mountain  masses, 
with  their  mysteriously  moving  clouds, 
and  their  shoulders  touched  here  and 
there  with  a  sombre  red,  and  their  deep 
and  silent  glens  a  cold,  intense  green  in 
shadow.  There  is  more  workable  ma¬ 
terial. 

And  after  all  there  is  no  ambitious 
effort  to  trouble  her.  It  i^only  a  rough 
jotting  of  form  and  color,  for  future  use. 
It  is  a  pleasant  occupation  for  this  still, 
cool,  beautiful  morning  ;  and  perhaps 
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she  is  fairly  well  satisfied  with  it,  for  one 
listening  intently  might  catch  snatches 
of  songs  and  airs — of  a  somewhat  inco¬ 
herent  and  inappropriate  character.  For 
what  have  the  praises  of  Bonny  Black 
Bess  to  do  with  sunrise  in  Loch  Speliv  ? 
Or  the  saucy  Arethusa  either  ?  But  all 
the  same  the  work  goes  quietly  and  dex¬ 
terously  on — no  wild  dashes  and  search¬ 
ings  for  theatrical  effect,  but  a  patient 
mosaic  of  touches  precisely  reaching  their 
end.  She  does  not  want  to  bewilder  the 
world.  She  wants  to  have  trustworthy 
records  for  her  own  use.  And  she  seems 
content  with  the  progress  she  is  making. 

Here’s  a  health  to  the  girls  that  we  loved  long 
ago, 

this  is  the  last  air  into  which  she  has 
wandered — half  humming  and  half  whist¬ 
ling— 

Where  the  Shannon,  and  Liffey,  and  Black- 
water  flow 

— when  she  suddenly  stops  her  work  to 
listen.  Can  any  one  be  up  already  ? 
The  noise  is  not  repeated  ;  and  she  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  her  work. 

Here’s  a  health  to  old  Ireland  :  may  she  ne’er 
be  dismayed  ; 

Then  pale  grew  the  cheeks  of  the  Irish  Brigade  1 

The  clouds  are  assuming  substance  now  : 
they  are  no  mere  flat  washes  but  accu¬ 
rately  drawn  objects  that  have  their  fore¬ 
shortening  like  any  thing  else.  And  if 
Miss  Avon  may  be  vaguely  conscious  that 
had  our  young  doctor  been  on  board  she 
would  not  have  been  left  so  long  alone, 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  work. 
The  mornings  on  which  he  used  to  join 
her  on  deck,  and  chat  to  her  while  she 
painted,  seemed  far  away  now.  He  and 
she  together  would  see  Dunvegan  no 
more. 

But  who  is  this  who  most  cautiously 
comes  up  the  companion,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  cup  and  saucer  ? 

*’  Miss  Avon,”  says  he,  with  a  bright 
laugh,  "  here  is  the  first  cup  of  tea  1  ever 
made  ;  are  you  afraid  to  try  it  ?” 

”  Oh,  dear  me,”  said  she,  penitently, 
“  did  I  make  any  noise  in  getting  my 
things  below  ?” 

”  Well,”  he  says,  "  I  thought  I  heard 
you  ;  and  1  knew  what  you  would  be 
after  ;  and  I  got  up  and  lit  the  spirit- 
lamp.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  so  very  kind  of  you,”  she 


says — for  it  is  really  a  pretty  little  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  not  much 
given  to  shiHing  for  himself  on  board. 

Then  he  dives  below  again  and  fetches 
hemp  some  biscuits. 

”  By  Jove  !”  he  says,  coming  closer  to 
the  sketch,  “  that  is  very  good.  That  is 
awfully  good.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  done  all  that  this  morning  ?” 

”  Oh,  yes,”  she  says^odestly.  “It 
is  only  a  sketch.” 

”  I  think  it  uncommonly  good,”  he 
says,  staring  at  it  as  if  he  w'ould  pierce 
the  paper. 

Then  there  is  a  brief  silence,  during 
which  Miss  Avon  boldly  adventures  upon 
this  amateur’s  tea. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  says,  after  a 
bit,  “it  is  none  of  my  business,  you 
know — but  you  don’t  really  mean  that 
you  are  going  back  to  London  ?” 

”  If  I  am  allowed,”  she  answers,  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  disappoint  your 
friends  most  awfully,”  says  he,  in  quite 
an  earnest  manner.  “  I  know  they  had 
quite  made  up  their  minds  you  were  to 
stay  the  whole  time.  It  woflld  be  very 
unfair  of  you.  And  my  uncle  :  he  would 
break  his  heart  if  you  were  to  go.” 

“  They  are  all  very  kind  to  me,”  was 
her  only  answer. 

"  Look  here,”  he  says,  with  a  most 
friendly  anxiety.  “  If — if — it  is  only 
about  business — about  pictures  I  mean — 
I  really  beg  your  pardon  for  intermed¬ 
dling — ” 

”  Oh,”  said  she,  frankly  ;  “  there  is 
no  secret  about  it.  In  fact,  I  want  every¬ 
body  to  know  that  I  am  anxious  to  sell 
my  pictures.  You  see,  as  I  have  got  to 
earn  my  own  living,  shouldn’t  I  begin  at 
once  and  find  out  what  it  is  like  ?” 

”  But  look  here,”  he  said  eagerly,  '*  if 
it  is  a  question  of  selling  pictures,  you 
should  trust  to  my  uncle.  He  is  among 
a  lot  of  men  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  rich 
merchants  and  people  of  that  sort,  who 
haven’t  inherited  collections  of  pictures, 
and  whose  hobby  is  to  make  a  collection 
for  themselves.  And  they  have  much  too 
good  sense  to  buy  spurious  old  masters, 
or  bad  examples  for  the  sake  of  the  name  ; 
they  prefer  good  modern  art,  and  I  can 
tell  you  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it, 
too.  And  they  are  not  fools,  mind  you  ; 
they  know  good  pictures.  You  may 
think  my  uncle  is  very  prejudiced — he 
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has  his  favorite  artists — and — and  be¬ 
lieves  in  Tom  Galbraith,  don’t  you  know 
— but  I  can  assure  you,  you  won’t  find 
many  men  who  know  more  about  a  good 
landscape  than  he  does  ;  and  you  would 
say  so  if  you  saw  his  dining-room  at 
Denny-mains.” 

“  I  quite  believe  that,”  said  she,  be¬ 
ginning  to  put  up  her  materials  :  she  had 
done  her  mornijjg’s  work. 

“  Well,”  he  says,  “  you  trust  to  him  ; 
there  are  lots  of  those  Glasgow  men  who 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  have  the 
chance — ” 

”  Oh,  no,  no,”  she  cried,  laughing. 
“  I  am  not  going  to  coerce  people  into 
buying  my  pictures  for  the  sake  of  friend¬ 
ship.  I  think  your  uncle  would  buy 
every  sketch  I  have  on  board  the  yacht  ; 
but  I  cannot  allow  my  friends  to  be  vic¬ 
timized.” 

”  Oh,  victimized  !”  said  he  scornfully. 
”  They  ought  to  be  glad  to  have  the 
chance.  And  do  you  mean  to  go  on  giv¬ 
ing  away  your  work  for  nothing  ?  That 
sketch  of  the  little  creek  we  were  in — op¬ 
posite  Iona,  don’t  you  know — that  you 
gave  my  uncle,  1s  charming.  And  they 
tell  me  you  have  given  that  picture  of 
the  rocks  and  sea-birds — where  is  the 
place  ? — ” 

“  Oh,  do  you  mean  the  sketch  in  the 
saloon — of  Canna  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  why  it  is  one  of  the  finest  land¬ 
scapes  I  ever  saw.  And  they  tell  me  you 
gave  it  to  that  doctor  who  was  on  board!” 

”  Dr.  Sutherland,”  says  she,  hastily — 
and  there  is  a  quick  color  in  her  face — 
”  seemed  to  like  it  as — as  a  sort  of  rem¬ 
iniscence,  you  know — ” 

“  But  he  should  not  have  accepted  a 
valuable  picture,”  said  the  Youth,  with 
decision.  ”  No  doubt  you  offered  it  to 
him  when  you  saw  he  admired  it.  But 
now — when  he  must  understand  that — 
well,  in  fact,  that  circumstances  are  al¬ 
tered — he  will  have  the  good  sense  to  give 
it  you  back  again.” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  not,”  she  sa^s,  with  her 
embarrassment  not  diminishing.  ”  I — I 
should  not  like  that !  I — I  should  be 
vexed.” 

”  A  person  of  good  tact  and  good 
taste,”  says  this  venturesome  young  man, 
”  would  make  a  joke  of  it — would  insist 
that  you  never  meant  it — and  would 
prefer  to  buy  the  picture.” 

She  answers,  somewhat  shortly  : 


”  I  think  not.  I  think  Dr.  Suther¬ 
land  has  as  good  taste  as  any  one.  He 
would  know  that  that  would  vex  me  very 
much.” 

"  Oh,  well,”  says  he,  with  a  sort  of 
carelessness,'  “  every  one  to  his  liking. 
If  he  cares  to  accept  so  valuable  a  present, 
good  and  well.” 

“  You  don’t  suppose  he  asked  me  for 
it  ?”  she  says,  rather  warmly.  “  I  gave 
it  him.  He  w'ould  have  been  rude  to 
have  refused  it.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
that  he  cared  for  the  picture.” 

”  Oh,  he  is  a  judge  of  art,  also  ?  lam 
told  he  know’s  every  thing.” 

“  He  was  kind  enough  to  say  he  liked 
the  sketch  ;  that  was  enough  for  me.” 

“  He  is  very  lucky  ;  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say.” 

”  I  dare  say  he  has  forgotten  all  about 
such  a  trifle.  He  has  more  important 
things  to  think  about.” 

”  Well,”  said  he,  with  a  good-natured 
laugh,  “  I  shpuld  not  consider  such  a 
picture  a  trifle  if  any  one  presented  it  to 
me.  Bat  it  is  always  the  people  who  get 
every  thing  they  want  who  value  things 
least.” 

“  Do  you  think  Dr.  Sutherland  such 
a  fortunate  person  ?”  says  she.  ”  Well, 
he  is  fortunate  in  having  great  abilities  ; 
and  he  is  fortunate  in  having  chosen  a 
profession  that  has  already  secured  him 
great  honor,  and  that  promises  a  splendid 
future  to  him.  But  that  is  the  result  of 
hard  work  ;  and  he  has  to  work  hard 
now.  I  don’t  think  most  men  would  like 
to  change  places  with  him  just  at  pres¬ 
ent.” 

“  He  has  one  good  friend  and  cham¬ 
pion,  at  all  events,”  he  says,  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

"  Oh,”  says  she,  hastily  and  anxiously, 
“  I  am  saying  what  I  hear.  My  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Dr.  Sutherland  is — is 
quite  recent  1  may  say  ;  though  I  have 
met  him  in  London.  I  only  got  to  know 
something  about  him  when  he  was  in 
Edinburgh,  and  I  happened  to  be  there 
too.” 

”  He  is  coming  back  to  the  yacht,” 
observes  Mr.  Smith. 

”  He  will  be  foolish  to  think  of  it,” 
she  answers,  simply. 

At  this  stage  the  yacht  begins  to  wake 
up.  The  head  of  Hector  of  Moidart, 
much  dishevelled,  appears  at  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  that  wiry  mariner  is  rubbing 
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his  eyes ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  perceive 
that  one  of  the  ladies  is  on  deck  than  he 
suddenly  ducks  down  [again — to  [get  his 
face  washed,  and  his  paper  collar.  Then 
there  is  a  voice  heard  in  the  saloon, 
calling  : 

"  Who  has*  left  my  spirit-lamp  burn¬ 
ing?” 

“  Oh,  good  gracious  !”  sjlys  the  Youth, 
and  tumbles  down  the  companion  incon¬ 
tinently. 

Then  the  Laird  appears,  bringing  up 
with  him  a  huge  red  volume  entitled 
"  Municipal  London  but  no  sooner 
does  he  iind  that  Miss  Avon  is  on  deck 
than  he  puts  aside]  that  mighty  compen¬ 
dium,  and  will  have  her  walk  up  and 
down  with  him  before  breakfast. 

"  What  ?”  he  says,  eyeing  the  cup  and 
saucer,  “  have  ye  had  your  breakfast  al¬ 
ready  ?” 

“  Mr.  Smith  was  so  kind  as  to  bring 
me  a  cup  of  tea.” 

“  What !”  he  says  again — and  he  is 
obviously  greatly  delighted.  *‘  Of  his 
own  making  ?  I  did  not  think  he  had  as 
much  gumption.” 

"  I  beg;  your  pardon,  sir  ?”  said  she. 
She  had  been  startled  by  the  whistling  of 
a  curlew  close  by,  and  had  not  heard  him 
distinctly. 

“  I  said  he  was  a  smart  lad,”  said  the 
Laird,  unblushingly.  ”  Oh,  ay,  a  good 
lad  ;  ye  will  not  find  many  better  lads 
than  Howard.  Will  I  tell  ye  a  secret  ?” 

"  Well,  sir — if  you  like,”  said  she. 

There  was  a  mysterious  but  humorous 
look  about  the  Laird  ;  and  he  spoke  in 
a  whisper. 

“It  is  not  good  sometimes  for  young 
folk  to  know  what  is  in  store  for  them. 
But  I  mean  to  give  him  Denny-mains. 
Whish  !  Not  a  word.  I’ll  surprise  him 
some  day.” 

”  He  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you, 
sir,”  was  her  answer. 

"That  he  is — that  he  is,”  said  the 
Laird  ;  “  he’s  an  obedient  lad.  And  I 
should  not  wonder  if  he  had  Denny-mains 
long  before  he  expects  it  ;  though  I  must 
have  my  crust  of  bread,  ye  know.  It 
would  be  a  fine  occupation  for  him,  look¬ 
ing  after  the  estate  ;  and  what  is  the  use 
of  his  living  in  London,  and  swallowing 
smoke  and  fog  ?  1  can  assure  ye  that  the 
air  at  Denny-mains,  though  it’s  no  far 
from  Glasgow,  is  as  pure  as  it  is  in  this 
very  Loch  Speliv.” 
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"  Oh,  indeed,  sir.” 

They  had  another  couple  of  turns  in 
silence. 

"  Ye’re  verra  fond  of  sailing,”  says 
the  Laird. 

"  I  am  now,”  she  says.  “  But  I  was 
very  much  afraid  before  I  came  ;  I  have 
suffered  so  terribly  in  crossing  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  Somehow  one  never  thinks  of  being 
ill  here — with  nice  clean  cabins — and  no 
engines  throbbing — ’  ’  I 

"  I  meant  \hat  ye  like  well  enough  to 
go  sailing  about  these  places  ?” 

"  Oh,  yes,”  says  she.  "  When  shall  I 
ever  have  such  a  beautiful  holiday 
again  ?’  ’ 

The  Laird  laughed  a  little  to  himself 
Then  he  said  with  a  business-like  air  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that,  when  my 
nephew  came  to  Denny-mains,  I  would 
buy  a  yacht  for  him,  that  he  could  keep 
down  the  Clyde  somewhere — at  Gou- 
rock,  or  Kilmun,  or  Dunoon,  maybe.  It 
is  a  splendid  ground  for  yachting — a 
aplendid  !  Ye  have  never  been  through 
the  Kyles  of  Bute  ?” 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  ;  I  have  been  through 
them  in  the  steamer.” 

"  Ay,  but  a  yacht ;  wouldn’t  that  be 
better  ?  And  I  am  no  sure  I  would  not 
advise  him  to  have  a  steam-yacht — ye  are 
so  much  more  independent  of  wind  and 
tide  ;  and  I’m  thinking  ye  could  get  a 
verra  good  little  steam-yacht  for  3000/." 

“  Oh,  indeed.” 

“  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  stew¬ 
ard,”  he  continues,  seriously.  "  A  good 
steward  that  does  not  touch  drink  is  jist 
worth  any  thing.  If  I  could  get  a  first- 
class  man,  I  would  not  mind  giving  him 
two  pounds  a  week,  with  his  clothes  and 
his  keep,  while  the  yacht  was  being  used  ; 
and  I  would  not  let  him  away  in  the 
winter — no,  no.  Ye  could  employ  him 
at  Denny-mains,  as  a  butler-creature,  or 
something  like  that.” 

She  did  not  notice  the  peculiarity  of 
the  little  pronoun ;  if  she  had,  how 
could  she  have  imagined  that  the  Laird 
was  really  addressing  himself  to  her  ? 

“  I  have  none  but  weemen-servants 
indoors  at  Denny-mains,”  he  continued, 
"  but  when  Howard  comes,  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  him  to  keep  the  house  like  other 
people, -and  I  will  not  stint  him  as  to 
means.  Have  I  told  ye  what  Welliam 
Dunbaur  says  : 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind — ** 
39 
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“  Oh,  yes.  I  remember.” 

“  There’s  fine  common-sense  in  that. 
And  do  not  you  .believe  the  people  who 
tell  ye  that  the  Scotch  are  a  dour  people, 
steeped  in  Calvinism,  and  niggardly  and 
grasping  at  the  last  farthing — ”  . 

“  I  have  found  them  exceedingly  kind 
to  me,  and  warm-hearted  and  gener¬ 
ous — ”  says  she  ;  but  he  interrupted 
her  suddenly. 

“  I’ll  tell  ye  what  I’ll  do,”  said  he, 
with  decision.  ”  When  I  buy  that  yacht. 
I’ll  get  Tom  Galbraith  to  paint  every 
panel  in  the  saloon — no  matter  what  it 
costs.” 

”  Your  nephew  will  be  very  proud  of 
it,”  she  said. 

”  And  I  would  expect  to  take  a  trip  in 
her  myself,  occasionally,”  he  added,  in 
a  facetious  manher.  ”  I  woulc^ expect  to 
be  invited — ” 

“  Surely,  sir,  you  cannot  expect  your 
nephew  to  be  so  ungrateful — ” 

”  Oh,”  he  said,  ”  I  only  expect  rea¬ 
sonable  things.  Young  people  are  young 
jjeople  ;  they  cannot  like  to  be  always 
hampered  by  grumbling  old  fogies.  No, 
no  ;  if  I  present  any  one  wi’  a  yacht,  I 
do  not  look  on  myself  as  a  piece  of  its 
furniture.” 

The  Laird  seemed  greatly  delighted. 
His  step  on  the  deck  was  firmer.  In  the 
pauses  of  the  conversation  ^'she  heard 
something  about — 

tintari  !  Sing  t^ntari  ! 

"Will  ye  t.ike  your  maid  with  ye?” 
he  asked  of  her,  abruptly. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  bewildered 
air — perhaps  with  a  trifle  of  alarm  in  her 
-eyes. 

“  I,  sir  ?” 

"  Ha,  ha  !”  said  he,  laughing,  “  I  for¬ 
got.  Ye  have  not  been  invited  yet.  No 
more  have  I.  But — if  the  yacht  were 
ready — and — and  if  ye  were  going — ye 
w'ould  take  your  maid,  no  doubt,  for 
•comfort’s  sake  ?” 

The  girl  looked  reassured.  She  said, 
■cheerfully  : 

”  Well,  sir,  I  don’t  suppose  I  shall  ever 
go  yachting  again,  after  I  leave  the  White 
Dove.  And  if  I  were,  I  don’t  suppose  I 
should  be  able  to  afford  to  have  a  maid 
with  me,  unless  the  dealers  in  London 
should  suddenly  begin  to  pay  me  a  good 
■deal  more  than  they  have  done  hitherto.” 

At  this  point  she  was  summoned  below 


by  her  hostess  calling.  The  Laird  was 
left  alone  on  deck.  .He  continued  to 
pace  up  and  down,  muttering  to  himself, 
w'ith  a  proud  look  on  his  face. 

"  A  landscape  in  every  panel,  as  I’m 
a  living  man  !  .  .  .  Tom’ll  do  it 

well,  when  I  tell  him  who  it’s  for. 

.  .  .  The  leddies’  cabin  blue  and  sil¬ 

ver — cool  in  the  summer — the  skylight 
pen  ted — she’ll  no  be  saying  that  the 
Scotch  are  wanting  in  taste  when  she  sees 
that  cabin  ! 

Sing  tintari  !  Sing  tintarii ! 

.  .  .  The  Highland  army  rues 
That  ere  they  came  to  Cromdale  ! 

And  her  maid — if  she  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  a  maid,  who  will  ? — French,  if  she 
likes  !  Blue  and  silver — blue  and  silver 
— that’s  it  !” 

And  then  the  Laird,  still  humming  his 
lugubrious  battle-song,  comes  down  into 
the  saloon. 

'  "  Good-moming,  ma’am  ;  good-mom- 
ing  !  Breakfast  ready  ?  I’m  just  raven¬ 
ous.  That  wild  lassie  has  walked  me  up 
and  down  until  I  am  like  to  faint.  A 
beautiful  morning  again — splendid  ! — 
splendid  !  And  do  Jye  know  where  ye 
will  be  this  day  next  year  ?” 

“  1  am  sure  1  don’t,”  says  his  hostess, 
busy  with  the  breakfast  things. 

“  I  will  tell  ye.  Anchored  in  the  Holy 
Loch,  off  Kilmun,  in  a  screw  yacht. 
Mark  my  words  now  :  this  very  day  next 
year.'” 

Chapter  XXV. 

A  PROTECTOR. 

"  Oh,  ay,”  says  John  of  Skye,  quite 
proudly,  as  wb’  go  on  deck  after  break¬ 
fast,  "  there  will  be  no  more  o’  the  dead 
calms.  We  will  give  Mr.  Sutherland  a 
good  breeze  or  two  when  he  comes  back 
to  the  yat.” 

It  is  all  Mr.  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Suth¬ 
erland  now  ! — every  thing  is  to  be  done 
because  Mr.  Sutherland  is  coming. 
Each  belaying  pin  is  polished  so  that  one 
might  see  to  shave  in  it ;  Hector  of  Moi- 
dart  has  spent  about  two  hours  in  scrap¬ 
ing  and  rubbing  the  brass  and  copper  of 
the  galley  stove-pipe  ;  and  Captain  John, 
with  many  grins  and  apologies,  has  got 
Miss  Avon  to  sew  up  a  rent  that  has  be¬ 
gun  to  appear  in  the  red  ensign.  All  that 
he  wants  now  is  to  have  the  yacht  beached 
for  a  couple  of  days,  to  have  the  long 
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slender  sea-grass  scraped  from  her  hull : 
then  Mr.  Sutherland  will  see  how  the 
White  Dove  will  sail ! 

“  I  should  imagine,”  says  the  Youth, 
in  an  undefttone,  to  his  hostess,  as  we 
are  working  out  the  narrow  entrance  to 
Loch  Speliv,  “  that  your  doctor-friend 
must  have  given  those  men  a  liberal 
pour-boire  when  he  left.” 

”  Oh,  I  am  sure  not,”  said  she, 
quickly,  as  if  that  was  a  serious  imputa* 
tion.  ”  That  is  very  unlikely.” 

”  They  seem  very  anxious  to  have 
everything  put  right  against  his  coming,” 
he  says  ;  ”  at  all  events,  your  captain 
seems  to  think  that  every  good  breeze  he 
gets  is  merely  thrown  away  on  us.” 

“  Dr.  Sutherland  and  he,”  she  says, 
laughing,  “  were  very  good  friends.  And 
then  Angus  had  very  bad  luck  when  he 
was  on  board  :  the  glass  wouldn’t  fall. 
But  I  have  promised  to  bottle  up  the 
equinoctials  for  him — he  will  have  plenty 
ot  winds  before  we  have  done  with  him. 
You  must  stay,  too,  you  know,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  see  how  the  White  Dove  rides 
out  a  gale.” 

He  regarded  her — with  some  suspicion. 
He  was  beginning  to  know  that  this  lady’s 
speech — despite  the  great  gentleness  and 
innocence  of  her  eyes — sometimes  con¬ 
cealed  curious  meanings.  And  was  she 
now  merely  giving  him  a  kind  and  gen¬ 
erous  invitation  to  go  yachting  with  us 
for  another  month  ;  or  was  she,  with  a 
cruel  sarcasm,  referring  to  the  probability 
of  his  having  |to  remain  a  prisoner  for 
that  time,  in  order  to  please  his  uncle  ? 

However,  the  conversation  had  to  be 
dropped,  for  at  this  moment  the  Laird 
and  his  protig/e  made  their  appearance  ; 
and,  of  course,  a  deck-chair  had  to  be 
brought  for  her,  and  a  foot-stool,  and  a 
sunshade,  and  a  book.  But  what  were 
these  attentions,  on  the  part  of  her  el¬ 
derly  slave,  compared  with  the  fact  that 
a  young  man,  presumably  enjoying  a 
sound  and  healthy  sleep,  should  have  un¬ 
selfishly  got  up  at  an  unholy  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  should  have  risked  blowing 
up  the  yacht  with  spirits  of  wine  in  order 
to  get  her  a  cup  of  tea  ? 

It  was  a  fine  sailing  day.  Running  be¬ 
fore  a  light  topsail  breeze  from  the  south¬ 
east,  the  White  Dove  was  making  for  the 
Lynn  of  Morven,  and  bringing  us  more 
and  more  within  view  of  the  splendid 
circle  of  mountains,  from  Ben  Cruachan 
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in  the  east  to  Ben  Nevis  in  the  north, 
from  Ben  Nevis  down  to  the  successive' 
waves  of  the  Morven  hills.  And  we  knew 
why,  among  all  the  sunlit  yellows  and 
greens — faint  as  they  were  in  the  distance 
— there  were  here  and  there  on  slope  and 
shoulder  stains  of  a  beautiful  rose-purple 
that  were  a  new  feature  in  the  landscape. 
I'he  heather  was  coming  into  bloom — 
the  knee-deep,  honey-scented  heather, 
the  haunt  of  the  snipe,  and  the  muircock, 
and  the  mountain  hare.  And  if  there 
was  to  be  for  us  this  year  no  toiling  over 
the  high  slopes  and  crags — looking  down 
from  time  to  time  on  a  spacious  world  of 
sunlit  sea  and  island — we  were  not 
averse  from  receiving  friendly  and  sub¬ 
stantial  messages  from  those  altitudes. 
In  a  day  or  two  now  the  first  crack  of  the 
breechloader  would  startle  the  silence  of 
the  morning  air.  And  ‘Master  Fred’s 
larder  was  sorely  in  want  of  variety. 

Northward,  and  still  northward,  the 
light  breeze  tempering  the  scorching  sun¬ 
light  that  glares  on  the  sails  and  the  deck. 
Each  long  ripple  of  the  running  blue  sea 
flashes  in  diamonds  ;  and  when  we  look 
to  the  south,  those  silver  lines  converge 
and  converge,  until  at  the  horizon  they 
become  a  solid  blaze  of  light  unendurable 
to  the  eye.  But  it  is  to  the  north  wc 
turn — to  the  land  of  Appin,  and  King- 
airloch,  and  Lochaber  ;  blow,  light  wind, 
and  carry  us  onward,  gentle  tide  ;  we 
have  an  appointment  to  keep  within 
shadow  of  the  mountains  that  guard 
Glencoe. 

The  Laird  has  discovered  that  these 
two  were  up  early  this  morning  :  he  be¬ 
comes  facetious. 

“Not  sleepy  yet.  Miss  Mary?”  he 
says. 

“  Oh,  no — not  at  all,”  she  says,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  her  book. 

“  It’s  the  early  bird  that  catches  the 
first  sketch.  Fine  and  healthy  is  that 
early  rising,  Howard.  I’m  thinking  ye 
did  not  sleep  sound  last  night :  what  for 
were  ye  up  before  anybody  was  stirring  ?” 

But  the  Laird  does  not  give  him  time 
to  answer.  Something  has  tickled  the 
fancy  of  this  profound  humorist. 

“  Kce  !  kee  /”  he  laughs  ;  and  he  rubs 
his  hands.  “  I  mind  a  good  one  I  heard 
from  Tom  Galbraith,  when  he  and  I  were 
at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  ;  room  to  room, 
ye  know  ;  and  Tom  did  snore  that  night. 

‘  What,’  said  I  to  him  in  the  morning. 
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‘  had  ye  nightmare,  or  delirium  tremens^ 
that  ye  made  such  a  noise  in  the  night  ?  ’ 

‘  Did  I  snore?’  said  he — I’m  thinking 
somebody  else  must  have  complained  be¬ 
fore.  ‘  Snore  !  ’  said  I,  ‘  twenty  gram- 
I)uses  was  nothing  to  it.’  And  Tom — 
he  burst  out  a-laughing.  *  I’m  very 
glad,’  says  he.  ‘  If  I  snored,  I  must 
have  had  a  sound  sleep  !  ’  A  sound  sleep 
— d’ye  see  ?  Very  sharp — very  smart 
— eh  ?” — and  the  Laird  laughed  and 
chuckled  over  that  portentous  joke. 

“  Oh,  uncle,  uncle,  uncle !”  his 
nephew  cried.  “  You  used  never  to  do 
such  thing?i  You  must  quit  the  society 
of  those  artists,  if  they  have  such  a  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  on  you.” 

’’  I  tell  ye,”  he  says,  with  a  sudden 
seriousness,  “  I  would  just  like  to  show 
Tom  Galbraith  that  picture  Canna 
that’s  below.  No  ;  I  would  not  ask  him 
to  alter  a  thing.  Very  good — very  good 
it  is.  And — and — I  think — I  will  admit 
it — for  a  plain  man  likes  the  truth  to  be 
told — there  is  just  a  bit  jealousy  among 
them  against  any  English  person  that 
tries  to  paint  Scotch  scenery.  No,  no. 
Miss  Mary — don’t  you  be  afraid.  Ye 
can  hold  your  own.  If  I  had  that  pic¬ 
ture,  now — if  it  belonged  to  me — and  if 
Tom  was  stopping  wi’  me  at  Dennymains, 
I  would  not  allow  him  to  alter  it,  not  if  he 
offered  to  spend  a  week’s  work  on  it.” 

After  that — what  ?  The  Laird  could 
say  no  more. 

Alas  !  alas  !  our  wish  to  take  a  new 
route  northward  was  all  very  well  ;  but 
we  had  got  under  the  lee  of  Lismore,  and 
slowly  and  slowly  the  wind  died  away, 
until  even  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  the 
surface  of  a  mirror.  It  was  but  little 
compensation  that  we  could  le^n  over  the 
side  of  the  yacht,  and  watch  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  “  sea- blubbers”  far  down  in  the 
water,  in  all  their  hues  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  pale  pink.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  was  blistering ;  scorching  with  a 
sharp  pain  any  nose  or  cheek  that  was 
inadvertently  turned  toward  it.  As  for 
the  Laird,  he  could  not  stand  this  oven¬ 
like  business  any  longer  ;  he  declared  the 
saloon  was  ever  so  much  cooler  than  the 
deck  ;  and  went  down  below,  and  lay  at 
length  on  one  of  the  long  blue  cushions. 

”  Why,  John,”  says  Queen  T.,  ”  you 
are  bringing  on  those  dead  calms  again. 
What  will  Dr.  Sutherland  say  to  you?” 


But  John  of  Skye  has  his  eye  on  the 
distant  shore. 

”  Oh,  no,  mem,”  he  says,  with  a  crafty 
smile,  “  there  will  not  be  a  dead  calm 
very  long.” 

And  there,  in  at  the  shore,  we  see  a 
dark  line  on  the  water  ;  and  it  spreads 
and  spreads  ;  the  air  becomes  gratefully 
cool  to  the  face  before  the  breeze  per¬ 
ceptibly  fills  the  sails  ;  then  there  is  a 
cheerful  swinging  over  of  the  boom  and 
a  fluttering  of  the  as  yet  unreleased  head- 
sails.  A  welcome  breeze,  surely,  from 
the  far  hills  of  Kingairloch.  We  thank 
you,  you  beautiful  Kingairloch,  with 
your  deep  glens  and  your  rose-purple 
shoulders  of  hills  ;  long  may  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  fresh  westerly  winds  to  the 
parched  and  passing  voyager. 

We  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  white 
houses  of  Port  Appin  ;  we  bid  adieu  to 
the  musically-named  Eilean-na-Shuna  ; 
far  ahead  of  us  is  the  small  white  light¬ 
house  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrows  of 
Corran.  But  there  is  to  be  no  run  up  to 
Fort  William  for  us  to-night ;  the  tide 
will  turn  soon  ;  w-e  cannot  get  through 
the  Corran  narrows.  And  so  there  is  a 
talk  of  Ballahulish  ;  and  Captain  John  is 
trying  hard  to  get  Miss  Avon  to  pro¬ 
nounce  this  Bal-a-chaolish.  It  is  not  fair 
of  Sandy  from  Islay — who  thinks  he  is 
hidden  by  the  foresail — to  grin  to  himself 
at  these  innocent  efforts. 

Grander  and  grander  grow  those  ram¬ 
parts  of  mountains  ahead  of  us — with 
their  wine-colored  stains  of  heather  on 
the  soft  and  velvety  yellow-green.  The 
wind  from  the  Kingairloch  shores  still 
carries  us  on  ;  and  Inversanda  swells  the 
breeze  ;  soon  we  shall  be  running  into 
that  wide  channel  that  leads  up  to  the 
beautiful  Loch  Leven.  The  Laird  reap- 
{>ears  on  deck.  He  is  quite  enchanted 
with  the  scene  around  him.  He  says  if 
an  artist  had  placed  that  black  cloud  be¬ 
hind  the  great  bulk  of  Ben  Nevis,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  artistically  arranged. 
He  declares  that  this  entrance  to  Loch 
Leven  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places 
he  has  ever  seen.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  soft  green  foliage  of  the  steep  hills  ; 
and  to  that  mighty  peak  of  granite,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  landscape,  that  we 
discover  to  be  called  the  Pap  of  Glencoe. 
And  here,  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  is  the  steamer  coming  down  from 
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the  north  :  is  it  to  be  a  race  between  us 
for  the  Bal-a-chaolish  quay  ? 

It  is  an  unfair  race.  We  have  to  yield 
to  brute  strength  and  steam  kettles. 

Four  to  one  Argyle  came  on, 

as  the  dirge  of  Eric  says.  Hut  we  bear 
no  malice.  We  salute  our  enemy  as  he 
goes  roaring  and  throbbing  by  ;  and  there 
is  many  a  return  signal  waved  to  us  from 
the  paddle-boxes. 

“  Mr.  Sutherland  is  no  there,  mem,  I 
think,”  says  Captain  John,  who  has  been 
scanning  those  groups  of  people  with  his 
keen  eyes. 

”  I  should  think  not ;  he  said  he  was 
coming  to-morrow,”  is  the  answer. 

“  Will  he  be  coming  down  by  the 
Chevalier  in  the  morning,  or  by  the 
Mountaineer  at  night  ?”  is  the  further 
question. 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  We  will  be  ashore  for  him  in  the 
morning,  whatever,”  says  John  of  Skye 
cheerfully  ;  and  you  would  have  thought 
it  was  his  guest,  and  not  ours,  who  was 
coming  on  board. 

The  roaring  of  the  anchor  chain  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  Master 
Fred’s  bell.  Mary  Avon  was  silent  and 
at  dinner  ;  but  nothing  more  was 
said  of  her  return  to  London.  It  was 
understood  that,  when  Angus  Suther¬ 
land  came  on  board,  we  should  go  back 
to  Castle  Osprey,  and  have  a  couple  of 
days  on  shore,  to  let  the  White  Dove  get 
rid  of  her  parasitic  seaweed. 

Then,  after  dinner,  a  fishing  excur¬ 
sion  ;  but  this  was  in  a  new  loch,  and  we 
were  not  very  successful.  Or  was  it  that 
most  of  us  were  watching  from  this  cup 
of  water  surrounded  by  the  circle  of 
great  mountains,  the  strange  movings  of 
the  clouds  in  the  gloomy  and  stormy  twi¬ 
light,  long  after  the  sun  had  sunk  ? 

”  It  is  not  a  very  sheltered  place,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Laird,  "  if  a  squall  were  to 
come  down  from  the  hills.” 

But  by  and  by  something  appeared 
that  lent  an  air  of  stillness  and  peace  to 
this  sombre  scene  around  us.  Over  one 
of  those  eastern  mountains  a  faint, 
smoky,  suffused  yellow  light  began  to 
show  ;  then  the  outline  of  the  mountain 
— serrated  with  trees — grew  dark  ;  then 
the  edge  of  the  moon  appeared  over  the 
black  line  of  trees  ;  and  by  and  by  the 


world  was  filled  with  this  new,  pale  light, 
though  the  shadows  on  the  hills  were 
deeper  than  ever.  We  did  not  hurry  on 
our  way  back  to  the  yacht.  It  was  a 
magical  night — the  black,  overhanging 
hills,  the  white  clouds  crossing  the  blue 
vaults  of  the  heavens,  the  wan  light  on 
the  sea.  What  need  for  John  of  Skye  to 
put  up  that  golden  lamp  at  the  bow  ? 
But  it  guided  us  on  our  way  back — un* 
der  the  'dusky  shadows  of  the  hills. 

Then  below,  in  the  orange-lit  cabin,-- 
with  cards  and  dominoes  and  chess 
about,  a  curious  thing  overhead  happens 
to  catch  the  eye  of  one  of  the  gamblers. 
Through  the  skylight,  with  this  yellow, 
glare,  we  ought  not  to  see  any  thing  ;  but 
there,  shining  in  the  night,  is  a  long  bar 
of  pale  phosphorescent  green  light. 
What  can  this  be  ?  Why  green  ?  And 
it  is  Mary  Avon  who  first  suggests  what 
this  strangely  luminous  thing  must  be — j 
the  boom,  wet  with  the  dew,  shining  iq 
the  moonlight. 

"  Come,”  says  the  Laird  to  her,  ”  put 
a  shawl  round  ye,  and  we  will  go  up  for 
another  look  round.” 

And  so,  after  a  bit,  they  went  on  deck, 
these  two,  leavirig  the  others  to  their 
b^zique.  And  the  Laird  was  as  careful 
about  the  wrapping  up  of  this  girl  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child  of  five  years  of  age  j 
and  when  they  went  out  on  to  the  white 
deck,  he  would  give  her  his  arm  that  she 
should  not  trip  over  any  stray  rope  ;  and 
they  were  such  intimate  friends  now  that 
he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  talk  to 
her. 

But  by  and  by  the  heart  of  the  Laird 
was  lifted  up  within  him  because  of  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  silence  of  this 
moonlight  night. 

”  It  is  a  great  peety,”  said  he,  ”  that 
you  in  the  south  are  not  brought  up  as 
children  to  be  familiar  with  the  Scotch 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  It  is  a 
fountain-head  of  poetry  that  ye  can  draw 
from  ail  your  life  long  ;  and  is  there  any 
poetry  in  the  world  can  beat  it  ?  And 
many  a  time  1  think  that  David  had  a 
great  love  for  mountains — and  that  he 
must  have  looked  at  the  hills  around  Je¬ 
rusalem — and  seen  them  on  many  a  night 
like  this.  Ye  cannot  tell,  lassie,  what 
stirs  in  the  heart  of  a  Scotchman  or 
Scotchwoman  when  they  repeat  the  121st 
Psalm  : 
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I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes, 

From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid  ; 

My  safety  cometh  from  the  Lord 
Who  heaven  and  earth  hath  made. 

Thy  foot  he’ll  not  let  slide,  nor  will 
He  slumber  that  thee  keeps  : 

Behold,  He  that  keeps  Israel 
He  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps. 

Ask  'your  friend  Dr.  Sutherland — ask 
him  whether  he  has  found  any  thing 
among  his  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
the  new-fangled  leeterature  of  the  day 
that  comes  so  near  to  his  heart  as  a  verse 
of  the  old  Psalms  that  he  learned  as  a  boy. 
I  have  heard  of  Scotch  soldiers  in  distant 
countries  just  bursting  out  crying  when 
they  heard  by  chance  a  bit  repeated  o’ 
the  Psalms  of  David.  And  the  strength 
and  reliance  of  them  :  what  grander 
source  of  consolation  can  ye  have  ?  ‘  As 

the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his 
people  from  henceforth,  even  forever.’ 
What  are  the  trials  of  the  hour  to  them 
that  believe  and  know  and  hope  ?  They 
have  a  sure  faith  ;  the  captivity  is  not  for¬ 
ever.  Do  ye  remember  the  beginning  of 
the  126th  Psalm — it  reminds  me  most  of 
all  of  the  Scotch  phrase 

*  laughin’  maist  like  to  greet  ’ 

— ’  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that 


dream.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with 
laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing : 
then  said  they  among  the  heathen.  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them. 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us, 
whereof  we  are  glad.  Turn  again  our 
captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the 
south  !  ’  ” 

The  Laird  was  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two  ;  there  was  nothing  but  the  pacing 
up  and  down  the  moonlit  deck. 

“  .And  you  have  your  troubles,  too, 
my  lass,”  said  he  at  length.  ”  Oh,  I 
know — though  ye  put  so  brave  a  face  on 
it.  But  you  need  not  be  afraid ;  you 
need  not  be  afraid.  Keep  up  your  heart. 
I  am  an  old  man  now  ;  I  may  have  but 
few  years  to  reckon  on  ;  but  while  I  live 
ye  will  not  want  a  friend.  .  .  .  Ye 

will  not  want  a  friend.  .  .  .  If  1 

forget,  or  refuse  what  I  promise  ye  this 
night,  may  God  do  so  and  more  unto 
me  !” 

But  the  good-hearted  Laird  will  not 
have  her  go  to  sleep  with  this  solemnity 
weighing  on  her  mind. 

”  Come,  come,”  he  says  cheerfully, 
“  we  will  go  below  now  ;  and  you  will 
sing  me  a  song — the  Queen’s  Maries,  if 
ye  like — though  I  doubt  but  that  they 
were  a  lot  o’  wild  hizzies.” — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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There  is  no  grander  spectacle  than 
sunrise  in  the  Alps.  The  atmosphere  is 
so  perfectly  clear  that  distant  objects 
seem  close  at  hand,  only  too  soon  to  be 
obscured  in  the  haze  produced  by  the 
hotter  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  My 
first  view  of  this  great  awakening  of  Na¬ 
ture  was  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Jura  peaks  about  three  o’clock  on  a  May 
morning.  The  sky  assumed  the  deepest 
violet  hue  ;  and  as  the  sun  rose  behind 
it,  the  edges  of  the  clouds  were  streaked 
with  golden  and  scarlet  rays.  Then,  as 
with  a  joyful  bound,  the  orb  of  day  burst 
forth  on  the  horizon,  and  all  Nature 
seemed  to  be  h)rmning  its  morning  song 
of  praise.  Far  away  rose  one  pure  virgin 
peak  of  stainless  snow  against  the  azure 
sky  ;  it  was  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
a  hundred  miles  distant.  Imagination 
might  easily  picture  it  as  the  pinnacle  of 
some  celestial  city. 


We  can  scarcely  wonder,  when  this  god 
of  the  sky  clothes  himself  with  his  spark¬ 
ling  robe  and  golden  crown,  that  heathen 
nations  made  him  their  first  object  of 
worship.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland  sang  hymns  of  triumph  at 
the  break  of  day.  Then  fire  became  the 
symbol,  and  the  shepherds  on  the  Alpine 
slopes  Sieved  they  could  bring  their  god 
down  to  earth  by  collecting  a  handful  of 
dried  leaves  and  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
wood  together.  The  red  spark  was  kin¬ 
dled,  the  tongue  of  flame  broke  forth,  and 
then  they  brought  their,  offerings  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  a  being  so  powerful.  Milk, 
butter,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs  were 
poured  into  it.  Happy  indeed  wasjit 
when  nations  were  satisfied  with  these 
simple  offerings,  and  did  not  demand 
hecatombs  of  cattle  or  the  blood  of  men 
for  their  deities.  Relics  of  such  super¬ 
stitions  are  to  be  found  even  in  this  cn- 
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lightened  age  :  when  a  fire  bursts  out  in 
a  Swiss  chalet,  the  shepherd  may  be  seen 
with  a  small  cup  of  milk  in  his  hand, 
slowly  pouring  it  drop  by  drop  into  the 
devouring  element. 

To  return  to  that  daybreak  scene  in  the 
Jura.  The  snow  had  not  yet  melted  on 
the  roadside  ;  but  over  the  white  surface, 
and  beneath  the  pine  woods,  thousands 
of  crocuses  and  other  spring  flowers  of 
varied  hue  raised  their  lovely  chalices, 
content  to  adorn  that  lonely  height, 
where  the  steps  of  man  so  seldom  trod. 
To  the  lover  of  botany,  not  the  least  at¬ 
traction  of  “  the  playground  of  Europe” 
lies  in  its  Alpine  plants.  Those  travellers 
who  can  visit  Switzerland  about  the 
month  of  June  have  their  reward  in  the 
wonderful  profusion  and  variety  of  the 
tafiestried  pastures.  A  month  later,  I 
was  wandering  over  the  slopes  of  the 
Val  des  Ormonds,  gathering  cluster  after 
cluster  of  flowers,  drinking  in  the  sweet 
air,  listening  to  the  bells  of  the  cattle,  and 
admiring  the  rich  brown  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  wooden  chdlets  of  Sepey  ;  whilst 
above  all  towered  the  peaks  of  the  Diab- 
lerets,  then  covered  with  snow,  soon  to 
be  melted  under  the  July  sun. 

Here  were  acres  of  the  beautiful  white 
narcissus,  beloved  of  the  gods,  with  its 
powerful  scent,  so  dangerous  to  the 
nerves,  that  for  this  reason  it  was  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  Furies,  who  stupefied  with 
its  odor  those  who  had  incurred  their  ven¬ 
geance.  The  commonest  of  this  class, 
which  we  know  well  as 

The  daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  slake 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty, 

were  over  ;  but  the  smaller  kind,  some¬ 
times  called  Lent  lilies,  might  occasion¬ 
ally  be  found.  There  were  large  patches 
so  brilliantly  blue  with  the  small  gentian 
that  the  grass  could  scarcely  be  seen  ; 
this  was  the  G.  verna^  a  star  of  about  half 
an  inch  across,  with  a  pure  white  eye  ; 
even  more  beautiful  than  the  grander 
bell,  which  is  often  used  for  edging  our 
gardens.  The  varieties  of  this  class  of 
plants  are  very  numerous,  and  few  dis¬ 
play  so  full  a  series  of  colors.  It  has 
been  said  that  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
white  are  never  found  in  the  same  class  ; 
yet  they  are  all  exhibited  here,  with  many 
compound  colors. 

Though  the  snowdrop  had  only  left  its 


leaves  to  mark  its  habitat,  yet  there  was 
the  spring  snow-flake,  so  easily  mistaken 
for  it,  which,  from  its  loveliness  and  pu¬ 
rity,  the  Swiss  have  dedicated  to  St. 
Agnes,  the  patron  saint  of  young  virgins, 
and  call  it  St.  Agnes’  flower.  The  sil¬ 
very  artemisia  spreads  its  highly  aromatic 
leaves,  from  which  thebitter  liqueur  called 
crime  d' absinthe  is  distilled.  One  variety 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  “old  man,  ’  ’ 
so  gray  and  powdery  is  its  appearance. 
In  France  it  is  the  garde-robe^  as  the 
housewives  place  it  in  their  drawers  to 
save  their  apparel  from  the  attacks  of  the 
destructive  moth.  Tarragon  is  another 
of  the  same  genus,  giving  flavor  to  salad 
and  vinegar  ;  and  all  are  dedicated  to 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  chastity  and  pu¬ 
rity,  from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
The  cardamine  was  there,  sometimes 
called  the  cuckoo  flower,  as  it  is  found 
when  that  bird  utters  its  welcome  note. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1629, 
and  is  described  in  an  old  book  called  the 
“  Paradise  of  Pleasant  Flowers”  as  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  the  author  “  by  my  especial 
good  friend,  Tradescante,  who  brought  it 
among  many  other  dainty  plants  from  be¬ 
yond  the  seas,  and  imparted  thereof  a 
root  to  me.”  Here  is  the  blue  chicory, 
and  harebells  richer  in  color  and  variety 
than  Scotland  can  show,  justifying  the 
poet’s  words  : 


The  harebell  bright  and  blue, 

That  decks  the  dingle  wild, 

In  whose  cerulean  blue 
Heaven’s  own  blest  tint  we  view  ; 

On  days  serene  and  mild. 

How  beauteous,  like  an  azure  gem. 
She  droopeth  from  the  graceful  stem  ! 


Saxifrages  are  most  numerous,  and  form 
a  beautiful  covering  to  rocks  and  old 
walls.  The  silvery  margins  to  the  leaves 
mark  the  longifolia  ;  and  the  mountain- 
climber  when  he  sits  down  to  his  frugal 
dinner  will  not  forget  to  gather  the  golden 
variety,  so  well  known  as  the  cresson  de 
roche,  to  add  a  piquant  flavor  to  his  bread. 
It  grows  at  a  height  of  eight  thousand 
feet ;  whilst  the  bryoides  has  been  found 
above  eleven  thousand  feet  high.  Here 
is  the  favorite  of  Linnjeus,  which  he 
named  the  pink  dianthus,  or  flower  of 
God,  with  its  delicious  [fragrance  ;  the 
purple  aster  ;  countless  hyacinths  ;  tall 
blue  and  w'hite  campanulas  ;  the  sweet- 
scented  yellow  Alpine  wallflower  ;  and 
the  chaste  and  elegant  wood-anemone  : 
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Nymph  of  the  wood  and  forest  glade, 

In  thine  own  fair  vestal  robes  arrayed. 

In  the  calm  of  the  silent  silvan  bowers, 

'Tis  sweet  to  gaze  on  thy  drooping  flowers  ; 
Chaste  and  pure  as  the  driven  snow. 

Yet  faintly  tinged  with  a  purple  glow  ; 

Like  mountain  crests 
On  some  Alpine  height. 

When  the  snow-drift  rests. 

In  the  evening  light ! 

One  more  must  be  added  to  this  Idng 
list,  the  pretty  Clochette  des  Alpes,  its 
delicate  stem  bearing  two  bell-shaped 
lilac  flowers,  fringed  at  the  edges,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  tuft  of  round  leaves  like  a 
shilling,  and  therefore  named  soldanella. 
From  all  these  let  us  make  up  our  bou¬ 
quet,  placing  round  it  the  maiden-hair, 
the  holly  fern,  the  cystopteris  and  num¬ 
berless  club-mosses  and  lichens. 

But  the  flowers  are  not  the  only  at¬ 
traction  to  the  lover  of  nature.  Ere  the 
sky  is  colored,  or  the  light  breeze  an¬ 
nounces  the  approach  of  day,  the  birds 
give  the  signal  for  Nature 'to  awake. 
There  are  those  that  seldom  descend 
lower  than  the  snow-line,  and  love  the 
wild  and  magnificent  peaks.  Such  are 
the  now  rare  birds  the  golden  eagle  and 
the  lammergeier,  only  met  with  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  Tyrol.  Organ¬ 
ized  for  the  highest  flights,  they  are  the 
true  sailors  of  the  atmosphere.  There 
is  also  the  chouca  or  chough,  a  crow  of 
intensely  black  plumage,  with  a  yellow 
beak  and  bright  red  claws,  which  loves 
the  snowy  regions.  Those  tourists  who 
seek  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the 
Col  du  G6ant  will  perhaps  remember 
large  flocks  of  them  uttering  their  dis¬ 
cordant  notes  among  the  broken  rocks 
and  steep  precipices.  Every  thing  that 
rises  to  a  dizzy  height  in  the  air  has  a 
charm  for  them.  Tall  fir-trees,  steeples, 
old  towers,  the  battlements  of  castles 
overlooking  the  valleys,  isolated  peaks, 
sharp-pointed  aiguilles  are  the  places  they 
choose  for  their  nests.  Sociable  hermits 
of  the  air,  condemned  like  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  desert  of  Thebes  to  the  most 
frugal  and  austere  food,  they  delight  in 
solitude,  and  the  more  space  that  sepa¬ 
rates  thenf  from  man  the  more  are  they  in 
their  element. 

There  are  other  interesting  species 
which  the  Swiss  naturalists  describe  for 
us.  The  snow  bunting,  as  well  as  the  ac¬ 
centor,  chooses  the  stony  bare  ground 
which  lies  between  the  place  where  vege¬ 


tation  ceases  and  perpetual  snow  begins. 
Nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  do  they 
seek  and  find  the  insects  necessary  for 
their  existence  ;  beetles,  butterflies,  and 
spiders  are  nestled  in  the  crags  and  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  placed  there  by  Him  who 
giveth  food  to  every  living  thing  in  due 
season. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  natural¬ 
ists  that  the  song  of  birds  is  borrowed 
from  the  sounds  heard  around.  Whether 
that  be  true  or  not,  the  cry  of  a  bird  has 
often  formed  its  name.  Some  of  these 
have  passed  down  to  us  from  age  to  age, 
and  from  people  to  people.  Take  the 
crow  as  an  instance  ;  in  the  Sanscrit  we 
find  it  called  kara-va,  in  Greek  korax, 
in  German  krahe,  in  Latin  corvus,  in 
French  corbeau.  The  imploring  cry  of 
the  crane  is  expressed  in  many  languages 
by  its  name  ;  German  krane,  in  French 
grane,  in  Latin  grus,  in  Greek  gera-nos. 
Where  is  the  sportsman  who,  when  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  Sanscrit  name  for  partridge 
is  titiri,  would  not  recognize  the  sound 
he  has  so  often  heard  in  the  evening  ? 
A  particular  page  in  Aristotle  puzzled 
naturalists,  until  the  curlew’s  cry  pro¬ 
nounced  its  own  name,  and  cleared  up 
the  mystery. 

One  very  remarkable  but  shy  Alpine 
bird  should  not  be  omitted.  When  the 
traveller  is  passing  through  the  pine  for¬ 
ests  he  will  hear  a  sound  proceeding  from 
their  deep  recesses  resembling  "  crack,” 
or  at  some  seasons  “  curr.”  It  is  the 
nut-cracker,  which  feeds  on  the  pine- 
cones,  and  IS  rarely  seen.  Long  before 
other  birds  have  begun  to  build,  in 
March,  ere  the  snow  has  melted  off  the 
ground  under  the  trees,  it  builds  its  nest ; 
and  instead  of  being  noisy,  it  becomes 
silent  and  stealthy  in  its  movements. 
Standing  beside  the  torrent  as  it  rushes 
down  over  the  huge  boulders,  the  ob¬ 
server  will  notice  a  conspicuous  little 
bird,  with  throat  and  breast  of  white, dart¬ 
ing  arrow-like  up  the  stream,  or  perched 
upon  a  rock.  It  is  named,  like  its  British 
congener,  the  dipper.  Then  there  is  the 
beautiful  wall-creeper,  with  its  ash-col¬ 
ored  back  and  breast,  crimson  and  black 
wings,  and  black  tail  tipped  with  white, 
ranging  to  above  ten  thousand  feet,  play¬ 
ing  on  the  snow-beds,  and  feeding  on  the 
scanty  vegetation  which  here  and  there 
takes  root  among  the  rocks. 

Strange  to  say,  there  is  an  abundant 
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supply  of  insects  upon  which  these  birds 
live,  even  in  the  most  desolate  regions. 
The  Desoria  or  glacier  flea  thrives  in  a 
temperature  seldom  rising  above  the 
freezing-point ;  they  may  be  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  the  shallow  pools  of  water 
under  the  glacier  stones,  and  when  dis¬ 
turbed,  jump  about  and  rush  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  where  they  form  an  animated  mass 
of  black  dots.  Grasshoppers  and  beetles 
love  the  higher  pastures  ;  and  many  but¬ 
terflies,  very  rare  in  England,  may  there 


be  collected  as  they  flutter  from  flower  to 
flower.  Very  interesting  it  is  to  notice 
the  various  examples  of  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  the  Creator  adapts  the 
forms  of  animal  life  to  their  position. 
Let  us  learn  a  lesson  of  joy  from  each  of 
them,  breaking  through  the  chrysalis,  like 
the  insect,  to  reach  a  higher  life,  and  ris¬ 
ing  like  the  bird  with  its  joyous  song, 
“  true  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven 
and  home.” — Chambers's  Journal. 


HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.* 
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Mr.  Buckle’s  reputation  is  unique  in 
more  ways  than  one  ;  after  a  long  prepa¬ 
ration  he  burst  upon  the  world  with  a 
masterpiece,  and  this  masterpiece  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  instant  acclamation  by  the 
public,  and  depreciated  so  far  as  possible 
by  most  of  those  to  whom  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  looks  for  guidance.  The  most 
singular  thing  of  all  is  that  during  the 
])eriod  of  preparation  he  deliberately  ab¬ 
stained  from  any  partial  or  tentative 
work,  and  that  he  entered  upon  the 
work  of  preparation  with  an  utterly 
undisciplined,  not  to  say  unexercised 
intelligence.  He  was  a  very  delicate 
child,  and  had  hardly  mastered  his  let¬ 
ters  at  eight,  and  was  quite  indifferent 
to  childish  games.  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  of 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  spared  in 
every  possible  way,  and  never  made  to  do 
any  thing  but  what  he  chose.  His  great 
delight  was  to  sit  for  hours  by  the  side  of 
his  mother  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read. 
Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  he  read  hardly 
any  thing  but  the  “  Arabian  Nights,” 
”  Don  Quixote,”  Bunyan  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  whom  he  began  at  fifteen.  He 
was  sent  to  school  for  a  short  time  to  give 
him  a  change  from  home,  with  strict  di¬ 
rections  that  he  was  never  to  be  punished 
or  forced  to  learn  ;  nevertheless,  out  of 
curiosity,  he  learned  enough  to  bring 
home  the  first  prize  for  mathematics  be¬ 
fore  he  was  fourteen.  Being  asked  what 
reward  he  would  have  for  this  feat,  he 
chose  to  be  taken  away  from  school.  He 
knew  hardly  any  thing,  and  was  proud  of 

*  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle.”  By  Alfred  Henry  Hulh.  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. 


showing  off  what  he  knew.  He  would 
stand  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  recite  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Latin  and 
French,  translating  sentence  by  sentence. 
He  would  play  with  his  cousin  at  “  Par¬ 
son  and  Clerk,”  always  preaching  him¬ 
self,  according  to  his  mother,  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  eloquence  for  a  child.  This 
is  more  like  a  precocious  child  of  four 
than  a  clever  and  backward  child  of 
fourteen.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
less  intellectual  amusements.  “  On  one 
occasion,  for  instand%  he  turned  every 
chair  and  table  in  the  kitchen  over,  gave 
his  nurse’s  daughter  a  pea-shooter,  and 
had  shooting  matches  with  her;  and  oh  an¬ 
other  occasion,  when  he  went  to  call  on  his 
old  nurse,  turned  every  thing  there  topsy¬ 
turvy,  romped  about,  threw  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s  cat  out  of  the  window,  and,  finally, 
walking  with  them  down  the  street,  sang 
and  was  generally  uproarious,  seizing 
fruit  from  the  open  shops,  and  behaving 
so  as  to  make  them  quite  afraid  that  he 
would  get  into  trouble.”  He  was  sent 
again  to  a  private  tutor’s,  and  there, 
though  he  never  seemed  to  learn  his  les¬ 
sons,  he  was  always  foremost.  His 
health,  however,  failed,  and  again  he  had 
to  be  taken  home.  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  time  his  father’s  conversation  gave 
him  ah  interest  in  politics  and  political 
economy,  and  by  the  time  he  was  seven¬ 
teen  he  had  composed  a  letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  Free  Trade.  His  father, 
a  cultivated  man  who  had  been  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  used  to  recite  Shakespeare  to 
his  family,  wished  his  son  to  be  an  East 
India  merchant  like  himself.  Buckle  en¬ 
tered  the  office  much  against  his  will,  but 
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when  he  was  a  little  over  eighteen  he  was 
released  by  his  father’s  death,  which ‘oc¬ 
curred  on  the  22d  of  January,  1840. 
His  last  words  were  to  bid  his  son,  “  Be 
a  good  boy  to  his  mother.”  Buckle  was 
taken  fainting  from  the  room.  He  al¬ 
ways  repaid  her  self-sacrificing  devotion 
with  the  tenderest  attachment ;  he  never 
really  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her 
death.  She  was  a  very  remarkable  wom¬ 
an.  Miss  Shirreff  said,  after  meeting 
her  in  1854  : 

"  Apart  from  her  being  the  mother  of  such  a 
son,  she  was  a  very  interesting  person  to  know. 
It  is  curious  how  many  people  there  are  on 
whom  their  own  lives  seem  to  have  produced 
no  impression  ;  they  may  have  seen  and  felt 
much,  but  they  have  not  reflected  upon  their 
experience,  and  they  remain  apparently  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  influences  that  have  been  at 
work  around  and  upon  them.  With  Mrs. 
Buckle  it  was  exactly  the  reverse.  The  events, 
the  persons,  the  books  that  had  affected  her  at 
particular  times  or  in  a  particular  manner, 
whatever  influenced  her  actions  or  opinions, 
remained  vividly  impressed  on  her  mind,  and 
she  spoke  freely  of  her  own  experience,  and 
eagerly  of  all  that  bore  upon  her  son.  He  was 
the  joy,  even  more  than  the  pride  of  her  heart. 
Having  saved  him  from  the  early  peril  that 
threatened  him,  and  saved  him,  as  she  fondly 
believed,  in  a  great  measure  by  her  loving  care, 
he  seemed  twice  her  own  ;  and  that  he  was 
saved  for  great  thing^  to  do  true  and  perma¬ 
nent  service  to  manl^d,  was  also  an  article  of 
that  proud  mother’s  creed,  little  dreaming  how 
short  a  time  he  was  to  be  allowed  even  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  usefulness.  .  .  .  When 
1  said  above  that  Mrs.  Buckle  spioke  freely  of 
her  own  experience,  I  should  add  that  her  con¬ 
versation  was  the  very  reverse  of  gossip.  It 
was  a  psychological  rather  than  a  biographical 
experience  that  she  detailed.  I  rarely  remem¬ 
ber  any  names  being  introduced,  and  never 
unless  associated  with  good.” 

It  is  natural  to  compare  Buckle’s  train¬ 
ing,  or  want  of  training,  with  Rousseau’s, 
and  perhaps  the  reason  it  turned  out  so 
differently  was,  that  it  was  conducted  by 
a  Calvinist  mother  instead  of  by  a  liber¬ 
tine  father,  and  that  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  were  healthier.  Rousseau  when 
a  child  habitually  turned  night  into  day  ; 
it  was  an  event  when  Buckle  sat  up  to 
write  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Entering  life 
at  eighteen  his  own  master,  with  powers 
that  nad  never  been  taxed,  with  an  im¬ 
agination  ceaselessly  stimulated,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  was  enormously  am¬ 
bitious.  He  set  to  work  at  once  to  gratify 
his  ambition.  He  travelled  for  more  than 
a  year  on  the  Continent  with  his  mother 
and  an  unmarried  sister,  studying  the 


manners  of  different  countries,  and  tak¬ 
ing  lessons  in  the  languages  from  masters, 
who  taught  him  to  talk  them  fluently,  but 
could  never  break  him  of  his  British  ac¬ 
cent  ;  the  grammar  he  found  he  could 
master  more*  quickly  and  thoroughly  by 
himself.  At  the  same  time  he  began  a 
course  of  omnivorous  reading,  and  his 
wonderful  memory  very  soon  made  him 
seem  a  prodigy  of  information,  especially 
as,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  had  the  talent 
of  tearing  the  he^irt  out  of  a  book. 

The  way  he  began  his  studies  with  a 
plan  of  the  ”  History  of  Civilization”  in 
his  mind  is  exceedingly  characteristic. 
He  began  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Lardner’s  “Cabinet  Cyclo¬ 
paedia,”  finishing  thirteen  pages  in  two 
hours,  during  which  he  referred  to  Hal- 
1am  and  Hawkins’s  little  work  on  Ger¬ 
many  for  verification  of  datfs,  ”  This 
brings  me  from  the  invasion  of  Clovis  in 
496  to  the  murder  of  Sigebert  by  Frede- 
gonde  in  575.  I  have  at  the  same  time 
made  copious  abstracts  of  the  times  re¬ 
ferred  to.”  This^s  from  the  first  entry 
in  his  diary,  October  15th,  1843.  Ten 
days  later  we  read,  ”  The  sketch,  then, 
of  the  History  of  France  during  the 
Middle  Ages  has  occupied  me  just  ten 
days,  but  then  on  one  of  those  days  I  did 
not  read  at  all  (on  account  of  a  thick  fog). 
.And  besides  that  I  am  now  in  better  train 
for  reading  than  I  was  at  first,  so  that  I 
,  think,  on  an  average,  I  may  say  eight 
days  will  suffice  for  each  history.”  He 
was  aware  that  this  proceeding  was  hasty 
and  superficial,  and  he  looked  forward 
to  completing  his  knowledge  by  further 
study  of  larger  and  more  elaborate  works, 
such  books  as  Sismondi’s  “  Histoire  des 
Fran9ais,”and  by  reading  in  biographical 
dictionaries  the  lives  of  all  the  notabili¬ 
ties  of  the  period  he  was  studying,  for  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  go  through  a  period  in 
many  books,  instead  of  going  through 
many  periods  in  one  book.  One  cannot 
say  that  his  method  of  study  was  exactly 
uncritical ;  he  found  out  the  first  day 
that  Dr.  Lardner  quite  deserved  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  inaccuracy,  but  he  took  no 
precaution  against  having  to  unlearn 
more  important  errors  than  a  wrong  name 
or  date.  A  professional  scholar  does  not 
feel  that  a  fact  is  the  foundation  of  an 
opinion  till  he  is  sure  that  he  has  reached 
the  right  point  of  view.  In  all  but  very 
exceptional  cases  this  method  leads  to 
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more  questions  than  answers,  and  con¬ 
structive  effort  has  to  restrict  itself  in¬ 
creasingly  to  monographs,  and  the  largest 
speculation  generally  turns  upon  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  extension  of  one  or  two 
conceptions,  such  as  the  primitive  family 
or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Now 
Buckle,  like  Bacon,  thought  that  it  was 
possible  to  pick  out  facts  from  the  best 
second-hand  authorities,  like  Hallam,  or 
even  from  authorities  which  were  not  the 
best,  like  the  History  of  Helvetia,*’  in 
two  volumes,  which  he  picked  up  for 
eighteenpence  on  a  book-stall,  and  then 
to  tabulate  the  facts  picked  out,  and 
gradually  sift  them  into  a  system. 

Wherever  he  could  he  used  transla¬ 
tions,  because  he  could  go  through  them 
faster,  but,  as  many  works  were  not  trans¬ 
lated,  he  learned  nineteen  languages, 
seven  of  which  he  could  write  and  speak 
serviceably  (he  introduced  himself  to 
Hallam  by  interpreting  for  him  in  Ger¬ 
many).  At  first  he  still  found  time  for 
travel,  and  formed  esthetic  preferences  ; 
he  thought,  till  he  saw  Egypt  and  Petra, 
that  he  preferred  beauty  of  form  to  beauty 
of  color.  He  had  a  marked  dislike  to 
being  bullied  or  cheated,  which  reminds 
us  of  Schopenhauer.  At  Naples,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  boatmen  threatened  to  leave 
him  in  a  cave  at  Capri  unless  he  would 
pay  more  than  he  had'bargained  for.  He 
gave  them  his  purse,  but  took  care  to 
stay  and  have  them  punished.  At  Dres¬ 
den  a  chess-player  gave  out  that  Buckle 
was  not  good  enough  for  him  to  play 
with  ;  he  placarded  a  challenge  to  play 
the  braggart  for  five  hundred’  thalers, 
with  the  result  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  show  his  face  till  Buckle  left.  Again, 
when  he  had  bought  a  new  carpet  from 
a  man  who  had  promised  him  discount 
for  cash,  and  then  asked  for  the  whole 
sum,  Buckle  quietly  returned  the  unpaid 
bill  to  his  pocket,  and  told  him  to  call 
for  payment  that  day  two  years. 

At  first  chess  was  his  favorite  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  time  he  was  thirty  he 
had  some  right  to  consider  himself  the 
champion  player  of  the  day,  though  with 
his  customary  independence  he  never 
studied  printed  games  or  openings,  and 
had  no  chess-board  at  home  which  was 
not  too  small  for  his  men.  He  had  a 
special  (alent  for  giving  odds,  and  knew 
by  intuition  what  risks  it  was  safe  to  run 
with  a  strange  player,  since  the  play  of  a 


giver  of  odds  can  never  be  perfectly 
sound.  He  was  a  pleasant  antagonist, 
whether  he  won  or  lost,  but  he  avoided 
exposing  his  temper  to  too  great  trials. 
One  player,  known  as  “  the  telegraph," 
he  would  never  engage,  and  at  last  gave 
the  following  explanation  :  "  Well,  sir, 
the  slowness  of  genius  is  difficult  to  bear, 
but  the  slowness  of  mediocrity  is  intol¬ 
erable.  ’  ’  Even  with  this  precaution  chess- 
was  too  exacting  a  game  to  be  the  sole 
relaxation  of  a  student,  and  from  1850 
onward  he  showed  an  increasing  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  stimulus  of  society  ;  he  was 
beginning  to  be  known,  and  as  he  refused 
to  write  except  for  immortality,  it  was 
natural  he  should  talk. 

“  While  his  mother  was  well  enough,  he 
gave  dinners  during  the  season  of  from  eight 
to  eighteen  persons  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  dined  out  himself  frequently  ;  indeed  he 
could  not  bear  dining  alone,  and  if  without  any 
special  invitation,  he  would  drop  in  upon  some 
of  his  relations  or  more  intimate  friends  to 
spend  the  evening.  Of  his  talk.  Miss  Shirreff 
truly  observes,  *  The  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Buckle’s 
conversation  was  too  well  known  to  need  men¬ 
tion  ;  but  what  the  world  did  not  know  was 
how  entirely  it  was  the  same  among  a  few  inti¬ 
mates  with  whom  he  felt  at  home,  as  it  was  at 
a  large  party  where  success  meant 'celebrity. 
This  talk  was  the  outpouring  of  a  full  and 
earnest  mind  ;  it  had  more  matter  than  wit, 
more  of  book  knowledge  than  of  personal  ob¬ 
servation.  The  favorite  ma.xim  of  many  din¬ 
ner-table  talkers,  “  Glissez,  mais  n’appuyez 
pas,”  was  certainly  not  his.  He  loved  to  go 
to  the  bottom  of  a  subject,  unless  he  found  that 
his  opponent  and  himself  stood  on  ground  so 
different,  or  started  from  such  opposite  princi¬ 
ples,  as  to  make  ultimate  agreement  hopeless, 
and  then  he  dropped  or  turned  the  subject. 
His  manner  of  doing  this,  unfortunately,  gave 
offence  at  times,  while  he  not  seldom  wearied 
others  by  keeping  up  the  ball,  and  letting  con¬ 
versation  merge  into  discussion.  He  was 
simply  bent  on  getting  at  the  truth,  and  if  he 
believed  himself  to  hold  it  he  could  with  diffi¬ 
culty  be  made  to  understand  that  others  might 
be  impatient  while  he  set  it  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fair  to  mention  that,  if  too  fund  of 
argument,  and  sometimes  too  prone  to  self-as¬ 
sertion,  his  temper  in  discussion  was  perfect ; 
he  was  a  most  candid  opponent  and  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  listener.’  His  memory  was  almost 
faultless,  and  always  ready  to  assist  and  illus¬ 
trate  his  wonderful  powers  of  explanation. 

*  Pages  of  our  great  prose  writers,’  says  Miss 
Shirreff,  ‘  were  impressed  on  his  memory.  He 
could  quote  passage  after  passage  with  the  same 
ease  as  others  quote  poetry,  while  of  poetry  it¬ 
self  he  was  wont  to  say,  “  It  stamps  itself  on 
the  brain.”  Truly  did  it  seem  that,  without 
effort  on  his  part,  all  that  was  grandest  in  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  had  become,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of 
his  mind.  Shakespeare  ever  first,  then  Mas¬ 
singer,  and  Beaumont  and*  Fletcher,  were  so 
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famitiar  to  him  that  he  seemed  ever  ready  to 
recall  a  passage,  and  often  to  recite  it  with  an 
intense  delight  in  its  beauty  which  would  have 
made  it  felt  by  others  naturally  indifferent.’  It 
was  the  same  in  all  that  was  best  in  French  lit¬ 
erature,  in  Voltaire,  Corneille,  Racine,  Boileau. 
and,  above  all,  Moli&re.  Captain  Kennedy 
recalls  an  instance  of  this  ready  memory  on  an 
occasion  when  they  were  in  company  together. 
The  conversation  turned  on  telling  points  in  the 
drama,  and  one  of  the  party  cit^  that  scene 
in  *  Horace  ’  which  so  struck  Boileau,  where 
Horace  is  lamenting  the  disgrace  which  he 
supposes  has  been  brought  upon  him  by  the 
flight  of  his  son  in  the  combat  with  the  Curia- 
ces.  ‘  Que  vouliez-vous  qu’il  fit  contre  trois  ?’ 
asks  Julie  ;  and  the  old  man  passionately  ex¬ 
claims,  '  Qu’il  mourfit.’  Buckle  agreed  that  it 
was  very  fine,  and  immediately  recited  the 
whole  scene  from  its  commencement,  giving 
the  dialogue  with  much  spirit  and  effect.” 

A  more  formidable  feat  was  reciting 
Burke’s  peroration  on  the  loss  of  the 
American  Colonies,  to  prove  to  Burke’s 
biographer  that  it  was  Burke,  not  Sheri¬ 
dan,  who  applied  the  metaphor  of  shear¬ 
ing  a  wolf  to  the  obstinacy  of  George 
III. 

In  other  ways  his  life  was  the  reverse 
of  ascetic  :  he  “  cultivated”  his  sense  of 
taste,  at  one  time  actually  seeing  his 
steaks  cut  at  the  butcher’s  ;  insisting  on 
having  toast  made  before  his  eyes  every 
Monday,  when  the  bread  was  more  than 
one  day  old  ;  and  teaching  his  woman¬ 
kind  how  to  make  'tea,  which  ought,  it 
seems,  to  stand  rather  longer  when  the 
caddy  is  full  than  when  it  is  nearly  empty, 
and  the  proportion  of  tea-dust  which  does 
not  need  to  be  uncurled  by  the  steam  is 
larger.  The  same  spirit  of  minute  fore¬ 
thought  ran  through  his  management  of 
money  matters.  He  had  never  more 
than  £1^00  a  year  to  spend,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  £3000  was  the 
least  he  could  marry  on.  (He  never  did 
marry  ;  for  one  cousin  whom  he  fell  in 
love  with  at  seventeen  married  some  one 
else,  and  he  was  parted  from  another 
every  way  suitable  because  his  family 
thought  it  wrong  for  cousins  to  marry.) 
He  spent  £300  a  year  on  books,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  taught  his  servant 
to  bind  the  ragged  ones  in  brown  paper, 
and  that  he  cherished  comfortable  old 
clothes.  He  could  spend  as  well  as 
spare  ;  his  books  were  luxuriously  lodged 
in  glass  cases,  and  if  a  friend’s  family 
needed  rest  or  change,  he  was  anxious  to 
press  a  hundred  pounds  on  them  as  a 
loan.  He  was  kind,  too,  in  immaterial 


ways,  exercising  the  same  minute  fore¬ 
thought  for  others  as  for  himself.  From  * 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Miss  Shirreff 
and  her  sister  he  was  unwearied  in  his 
endeavors  to  assist  them.  Here  are  one 
or  two  fragments  of  his  letters  in  1854  : 

"  I  feel  it  was  very  ill-natured  on  my  part 
not  to  press  Comte  upon  you  last  night 
when  you  so  considerately  hesitated  as  to 
borrowing  it.  'To  make  the  only  amends 
in  my  power  I  now  send  it  you,  and  beg 
that  you  will  keep  it  as  long  as  you  like, 
for  I  promise  that  if  1  have  at  any  time 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  I  will  ask  to  have  it 
back,  so  that  you  need  have  no  scruple 
on  that  head.  The  only  thing  I  will  beg 
of  you  is  that  when  not  reading  it  you 
would  have  it  put  into  some  cupboard, 
as  on  several  grounds  1  value  it  very 
much,  and  I  never  leave  it  out  at  home.” 
“You  sent  me  the  first  three  volumes  of 
Comte  as  I  happen  to  remember,  for  I 
put  them  away  directly  they  came.  I  am 
sorry  you  should  have  missed  taking 
them  with  you,  as  in  the  country  one 
particularly  needs  some  intellectual  em¬ 
ployment  to  prevent  the  mind  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  those  vacant  raptures  which  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  apt  to  suggest.” 
This  is  ten  months  later  :  “I  am  truly 
sorry  to  receive  so  indifferent  an  account 
of  your  health.  To  hear  such  things  is 
enough  to  prevent  one  from  being  an  op¬ 
timist — how  much  more  to  you  who  feel 
them.  I  have  often  speculated  on  what 
you  and  Miss  Shirreff  could  accomplish 
if  you  were  made  capable  of  real  .wear 
and  tear  ;  but  this  is  a  speculation  I 
could  never  bring  to  maturity,  because 
of  the  strong  suspicion  I  have  that  with  a 
certain  mind  there  must  and  will  be  a 
certain  physical  structure  of  which  we 
may  modify  the  effects  but  never  change 
the  nature.  Look  at  Miss  Martineau  ! 
Give  her  delicacy  as  well  as  power,  and 
I  believe  that  she  could  never  have  gone 
through  the  work  she  has.”  He  was 
ready  to  criticise  the  second  work  of  the 
sisters  in  ms.,  while  his  own  work  was 
passing  through  the  press. 

The  first  volume  was  printed  at  his 
own  expense,  after  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Parker,  which  showed  a  curious  mixture 
of  suspicion  and  generosity.  Buckle 
would  not  consent  to  his  ms.  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  any  person  whom  h^  did  not 
know  ;  but  he  was  sincerely  anxious  that 
Mr.  Parker  should  have  some  indepen- 
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dent  opinion,  when  he  was  ready  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  it.  He  was  willing  that  Mr. 
Parker  should  assess  the  estimated  profits 
of  the  first  edition,  and  to  accept  half  for 
his  share  ;  but  if  he  disposed  of  the  copy¬ 
right  of  the  first  edition,  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  a  sum  down,  and  drew 
back  when  he  found  that  the  half  profits, 
if  any,  were  to  be  contingent  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  sales.  He  actually  received 
£665  for  the  first  edition  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  copies,  and  £500  for  the  copyright 
of  the  second  edition  of  two  thousand. 

His  immediate  success  was  deserved 
by  the  industry  with  which  he  had  studied 
a  clear  and  popular  style,  reading  and  re¬ 
reading  the  great  masters,  French  and 
English,  going  through  Johnson’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  Milton’s  prose  works  to  en¬ 
large  his  vocabulary,  writing  out  in  his 
own  words  the  substance  of  a  passage  of 
Hallam  and  Macaulay,  to  see  where  his 
own  inferiority  lay.  Besides,  his  habit 
of  never  leaving  a  subject  in  conversation 
till  he  had  made  his  meaning  perfectly 
clear  must  have  served  him  as  valuable 
practice  in  exposition,  even  if  part  of 
the  audience  were  w’earied  at  the  time. 

The  author’s  want  of  systematic  train¬ 
ing  was  itself  an  advantage  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  his  work  ;  he  knew 
nothing  but  the  prejudices  he  had  es¬ 
caped,  the  facts  he  had  accumulated, 
and  the  doctrines  he  had  marshalled  them 
to  support ;  he  addressed  a  public  as  ig¬ 
norant  as  he  had  been,  and  as  acute  as 
his  father  had  been.  He  had  followed 
the  scientific  movement  of  his  day,  and 
observed  with  prophetic  insight  that  the 
discussion  of  the  transmutation  of 
species  was  the  weak  point  in  Lyell’s 
great  work  on  Geology,  but  he  had  not 
busied  himself  with  the  speculative  move¬ 
ment  then  mainly  political  or  theological. 
If  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  losing  himself  in  side  issues. 
As  it  was  he  stated  and  illustrated  clearly 
and  weightily,  so  that  the  work  will  not 
have  to  be  done  again  for  any  section  of 
the  Western  world,  the  conception  of  an 
orderly  movement  of  human  affairs  de¬ 
pending  upon  ascertained  facts  of  all  de¬ 
grees  of  generality.  This  is  his  great 
service  ;  his  special  theories  were  of  value 
chiefly  as  they  furnished  headings  under 
which  facts  could  be  classified.  Such 
conceptions  as  the  “  principle  of  pro¬ 
tection”  and  the  “  principle  of  scepti¬ 


cism”  are  not  made  for  immortality;  it  is 
not  a  key  to  the  history  of  France  to  be 
told  that  there  the  spirit  of  protection 
manifested  itself  in  secular  affairs,  while 
in  Spain  it  manifested  itself  in  spiritual. 
Nor  can  we  explain  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  history  of  Spain  and  Scotland 
by  observing  that  a  bigoted  clergy  op¬ 
posed  the  Crown  in  Scotland  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  Crown  in  Spain  ;  or  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  America  and  Germany  by 
observing  that  the  ablest  minds  of  Ger¬ 
many  devoted  themselves  to  the  deduc¬ 
tive  method  and  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  and  the  ablest  minds  of 
America  to  the  inductive  method  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

He  w'as  never  too  far  in  advance  of  his 
day  ;  he  thought  women  ought  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  but  not  for  careers  in  which  they 
would  compete  with  men.  He  made  in¬ 
stinctively  all  the  reserves  for  which  the 
orthodox  are  fighting  more  or  less  hope¬ 
fully  now  ;  he  took  over  without  discus¬ 
sion  the  sharp  dualism  between  body  and 
mind  transmitted  through  Locke  from 
Descartes.  Even  such  a  phrase  as  men¬ 
tal  disease  displeased  him.  Disease  could 
only  consistently  be  thought  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  material  organism.  After 
this  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  held  that 
in  another  life  there  would  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  genius  and  the  idiot  of 
this  ;  they  differed  because  their  brains 
differed.  At  the  same  time,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  learning  and  ignorance 
might  be  more  permanent,  for  it  is  by  its 
own  action  that  the  mind  acquires  learn¬ 
ing.  He  understood,  and  was  half  in¬ 
clined  to  adopt,  Kant’s  distinction  be¬ 
tween  transcendental  freedom  and  em¬ 
pirical  necessity,  although  he  was  fully 
convinced  by  his  statistical  studies  that 
any  limited  power  of  self-determination 
the  individual  might  imaginably  possess 
could  safely  be  neglected  in  the  scientific 
study  of  masses.  Most  important  of  all, 
he  recognized  as  clearly  as  Pascal  the 
logic  of  the  heart.  Instead  of  treating 
the  convictions  as  a  mere  disturbing  force 
warping  the  action  of  the  pure  reason,  he 
dwelt  eloquently  upon  their  character  as 
an  orderly  independent  factor  in  our 
deepest  convictions.  This  combination 
of  fundamental  conservatism  w’ith  revo¬ 
lutionary  energy  upon  two  or  three  large 
yet  definite  questions  is  not  unlike  Mr. 
Bright — a  politician  who  is,  or  w'as,  un- 
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popular  with  just  the  critics  who  depre¬ 
ciated  Buckle  as  a  thinker. 

One  can  hardly  think  that  the  literary 
class  were  so  much  to  blame  for  their 
hostility  as  Mr.  Huth  supposes.  They 
had  emancipated  themselves  as  far  as  they 
cared  to  be  emancipated  ;  they  held  im¬ 
plicitly  a  great  deal  that  Buckle  pro¬ 
claimed  emphatically  ;  they  held  it  with 
all  sorts  of  qualifications  which  they  felt 
not  unreasonably  it  was  easier  to  apply 
in  practice  than  to  formulate  beforehand  ; 
they  found  plenty  of  crudity  in  Buckle’s 
special  theories,  and  were  angry  with  him 
for  not  advancing  knowledge  upon 
special  matters  in  the  way  in  which 
Sainte-Beuve  or  even  Macaulay  did.  It 
was  not  their  fault  that  in  their  eyes  in¬ 
dividual  facts,  which  Buckle  made  a 
point  of  despising,  were  more  interesting 
as  well  as  less  uncertain  than  the  general 
facts,  which  no  doubt  are  more  impor¬ 
tant.  Besides,  it  was  quite  true,  if  not 
exactly  relevant,  that  they  might  have 
found  whatever  they  were  inclined  to  ac¬ 
cept  in  Buckle,  in  Comte,  or  Quetelet 
before.  Their  justification  is  complete 
when  we  remember  that  Buckle’s  method 
and  generalizations  have  been  quite  un¬ 
fruitful.  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  have  had 
followers  ;  Buckle  had  only  readers.  At 
the  time  criticism  did  not  hurt  him,  as  he 
said  himself  he  throve  on  it.  His  su¬ 
periority  to  his  critics  was  too  evident. 
He  was  the  lion  of  the  literary  season  ; 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athe¬ 
naeum,  after  some  ineffectual  threats  of 
clerical  opposition  ;  he  lectured  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  Influence  of 
Women  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge, 
and  Faraday,  Owen,  and  Murchison 
severally  thanked  him  for  the  great  treat 
they  had  enjoyed. 

In  the  midst  of  his  success  the  great 
sorrow  of  his  life  came  upon  him  ;  his 
mother’s  health  had  been  failing  since 
1852,  and  in  1856  she  feared  that  she 
should  not  live  to  see  the  reception  of  his 
work,  and  the  fame  that  her  counsel  and 
sympathy  had  done  so  much  to  prepare. 
When  at  last  her  son  showed  her’  the 
first  volume,  with  its  magnificent  dedica¬ 
tion,  he  was  frightened  at  her  agitation. 
On  the  nth  of  August,  1857,  he  writes  : 
“  Month  after  month  she  is  now  alter¬ 
ing  for  the  worse,  at  times  slightly  better, 
but  perceptibly  losing  ground.  Her  mind 


is  changed  even  since  I  was  here  last : 
she  is  unable  to  read  ;  she  confuses  one 
idea  with  another  ;  and  nothing  remains 
of  her  as  she  once  was,  except  her  smile, 
and  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  her  affec¬ 
tions.  I  while  away  my  days  here  doing 
nothing,  and  caring  for  nothing — because 
I  feel  I  have  no  future."  “  For  the  last 
six  months  of  her  life  she  was  from  time 
to  time  delirious,  but  such  was  her 
strength  of  mind  that  always  when  her 
son  entered  the  room  she  became  per¬ 
fectly  rational.”  He  was  no  longer  able 
to  write  except  after  the  stimulus  of  con¬ 
versation  ;  and  at  last  the  sight  of  her 
”  slowly  but  incessantly  degenerating, 
mind  and  body  both  going,”  brought  his 
work  to  a  standstill,  and  Mr.  Capel  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  should  try  the  distraction 
of  reviewing  Mill’s  “  Essay  on  Liberty.” 
On  the  first  of  April,  1859,  he  entered  in 
his  diary,  “At  9.15  my  angel  mother 
died  peacefully,  without  pain.”  When 
all  was  over  he  sat  down,  “  in  the  dull 
•  and  dreary  house,  once  so  full  of  light 
and  love,”  to  write  his  proof  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  very  like  St. 
Anselm’s  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God. 
It  is  a  weak  feeling  that  can  believe  that 
it  adds  to  or  creates  its  object ;  a  strong 
feeling  is  sure  that  its  object  is  eternal. 

The  next  twelve  days  were  spent  upon 
his  review  of  Mill’s  “  Liberty,”  which  is 
still  memorable  for  the  grotesque,  pa¬ 
thetic,  eloquent  philippic  on  Pooley’s 
case.  It  is  never  clear  what  we  are  to  be 
indignant  at :  no  doubt  it  was  a  miscar¬ 
riage  of  justice  that  the  judge  did  not 
find  out  that  Pooley  was  mad  :  perhaps 
the  law  under  which  he  was  sentenced 
was  getting  rather  rusty  ;  still  poachers 
are  sentenced  more  severely,  and  Pooley 
was  as  great  a  nuisance  as  a  poacher  in  a 
respectable  neighborhood.  But  Buckle 
was  in  a  state  of  exaltation  where  he  had 
too  little  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things 
to  measure  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  judge  or  the  importance  of  the  case, 
but  he  saw  correctly  that  while  damaging 
his  own  position  he  was  doing  something 
to  make  further  prosecutions  for  blas¬ 
phemy  difficult,  and  he  had  the  sense  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  many  letters  from 
people  with  grievances  that  poured  in 
upon  him. 

He  said  himself,  about  this  time,  “Only 
they  are  wise  who  can  harden  their 
hearts.”  His  health  was  failing.  Even 
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before  his  first  volume  appeared  he 
fainted  in  crossing  the  park  ;  though  his 
hours  of  work  were  not  immoderate,  sel¬ 
dom  exceeding  eight  a  day,  his  recrea¬ 
tions — chess  and  conversation — were 
equally  exhausting.  He  was  only  able  to 
work  very  fitfully  upon  his  second  vol¬ 
ume,  and  before  long  he  lost  his  nephew, 
a  very  promising  boy,  who  could  appre¬ 
ciate  him,  saying,  “  When  you  talk  to 
me,  uncle,  it  is  like  being  in  a  dream.” 
Children  were  always  fond  of  him.  A 
little  girl  whom  he  met  in  his  walks  at 
Blackheath  could  conceive  no  consola¬ 
tion  for  his  leaving  except  the  hope  of 
being  ”  his  little  girl.”  His  landlady, 
'who  read  his  works,  took  charge  of  some 
children  from  India,  and  one  of  these 
soon  found  what  liberties  she  could  take 
with  the  philosopher. 

When  he  visited  Mr.  Capel’s  pupils  at 
Carshalton,  he  romped  with  them  and 
got  them  holidays  ;  they  followed  him 
about  like  a  pack  of  dogs,  and  wrote 
home,  “  When  he  was  here  he  was  a 
jolly  chap.”  “  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow, 
and  never  talks  philosophy  to  us.”  His 
theories  of  education  were  simple  ;  he 
was  very  much  afraid  of  children  being 
overworked,  and  thought  that  if  moral 
suasion  failed  the  cane  was  the  safest 
punishment  ;  keeping  children  in  only 
made  them  dull. 

But  his  forbearance  was  inexhausti¬ 
ble.  When  he  fainted,  after  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  political  economy  with  Mr. 
Huth,  he  w'ent  upstairs  to  try  to  sleep 
for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
Mr,  Huth  heard  the  landlady’s  chil¬ 
dren  singing  loudly  and  jumping  violent¬ 
ly,  as  it  seemed,  just  over  Mr,  Buckle’s 
room.  He  stopped  the  noise  and  then 
went  to  inquire  if  he  had  slept.  Mr, 
Buckle  said,  “  No,  the  noise  had  pre¬ 
vented  it.”  Why  did  he  not  ring  the 
bell  ?  ”  Oh,  no,  poor  little  things  !  it 

was  their  time  for  singing  and  jumping, 
not  their  sleeping  time.”  When  Mr, 
Huth’s  sons  were  travelling  wdth  Buckle 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  they  told  him 
how  they  had  been  amusing  themselves 
by  knocking  off  the  tails  of  lizards  to  see 
how  these  jumped,  while  the  lizards  ran 
away  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Mr. 
Glennie  remarked  that  it  was  very  cruel, 
and  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  which 
made  the  boys  angry  ;  Buckle  quietly 
said  that  it  was  the  nature  of  boys  to  be 


cruel,  and  that  they  would  know  better 
when  they  grew  older ;  they  were 
ashamed  of  what  they  had  done,  and  did 
so  no  more. 

His  growing  friendship  with  the  Huths 
was  the  chief  interest  and  consolation  of 
his  later  years  in  spite  of  its  rather  un¬ 
promising  commencement,  which  we  will 
leave  Mrs.  Huth  to  describe. 

“  It  was  in  1857  that  we  became  acquainted 
with  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  Long  before,  we 
had  heard  him  talked  of  by  an  enthusiastic 
friend,  who  told  us  that  Buckle  was  then  writing 
the  ‘  History  of  Civilization.’  Our  friend, 
Mr.  Capel,  would  not  borrow  a  book  from  us 
to  read  without  first  asking  *  my  friend  Buckle  ’ 
whether  it  was  worth  reading,  as  he  knew  all 
books.  If  I  praised  a  favorite  author,  I  was 
told  that  my  admiration  was  misplaced,  as  ‘  my 
friend  Buckle  ’  sav^  imperfections  in  him.  ‘  But 
would  not  Mr.  Huth  like  to  call  on  my  friend 
Buckle?’  Mr.  Huth  decidedly  objected,  saying 
that  if  that  gentleman’s  library  contained  twen¬ 
ty-two  thousand  volumes,  and  he  had  read  them 
ail,  as  Mr.  Capel  assured  us,  it  would  be  an 
impertinence  for  a  man  who  had  not  any  thing 
very  extraordinary  to  recommend  him  to  in¬ 
trude  upon  him.  I  was  very  glad  of  this 
answer,  for  I  hated  that  ‘  friend  Buckle,’  whose 
name  was  constantly  in  Mr.  Capel’s  mouth, 
and  bored  me  intensely  ;  who  was  always  put 
forward  to  contradict  me  ;  who  was  said  to 
know  every  thing,  and  who  had  seemingly  done 
nothing.  We  were  therefore  considerably  sur¬ 
prised  when  Mr.  Capel  came  one  day  and  said, 
‘  I  have  told  my  friend  Buckle  that  you  wish 
very  much  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you  like  to  call  upon 
him.’  My  husband  looked  very  black,  but  he 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  59  Oxford  Ter¬ 
race,  where  he  was  told  Mr.  Buckle  was  not  at 
home,  and  he  left  his  card.  Later,  when  our 
dear  friend  made  his  last  stay  with  us,  I  told 
him  how  we  had  been  forced  into  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him  ;  and  he  explained  that  he  had 
only  agreed  to  see  us,  as  he  thought  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  Mr.  Capel,  who  was  going 
to  have  a  son  of  ours  at  his  school.  At  that 
time  he  had  never  expected  our  acquaintance 
to  develop  into  a  friendship.” 

Mrs.  Huth  soon  found  there  were  two 
Mr.  Buckles,  one  who  lived  among  cold 
abstractions,  and  took  the  highest  and 
the  widest  view.  ”  The  other  Buckle  was 
tender,  and  capable  of  feeling  every  vi¬ 
bration  of  a  little  child’s  heart  ;  self- 
sacrificing,  to  a  degree  which  he  would 
have  blamed  in  another,  and  habitually 
concentrating  his  great  intellect  on  the 
consequences  of  individual  actions  to  the 
actor.”  His  calm  and  cheerfulness  were 
but  rarely  interrupted.  Once  Mr.  Capel 
surprised  him  in  a  flood  of  tears,  “You 
don’t  know  how  I  miss  my  mother.” 
He  could  never  bear  to  go  into  his 
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drawing-room  after  her  death.  An  old 
lady,  neither  handsome  nor  clever,  as 
she  said  herself,  with  neither  rank  nor 
title,  “  bore  witness  to  his  great  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  it  was  more  than  human,  and  im¬ 
parted  a  more  .than  earthly  ‘soothing 
effect :  he  never  forgot  that  his  mother 
had  been  fond  of  me  !” 

When  his  second  volume  was  finished 
he  was  too  weak  to  work  or  to  meet  Mr. 
Mill,  whom  he  admired  and  greatly 
wished  to  know.  He  wandered  through 
Wales  and  Yorkshire,  fraternizing  with 
policemen  and  village  schoolmasters, 
who  surprised  him  by  their  interest  in 
“  Essays  and  Reviews,”  and  ”  a  still 
bolder  man,  Mr.  Buckle.”  He  roamed 
through  the  worst  parts  ■of  Birmingham, 
keeping  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  car¬ 
rying  a  heavy  stick.  At  last  he  set  out 
for  the  East.  He  had  long  wished  to  see 
Egypt,  but  his  decision  was  almost  a  ca¬ 
price  ;  the  sense  of  having  no  future  had 
made  him  capricious.  At  first  it  seemed 
as  if  it  was  to  be  a  happy  caprice  ;  he 
made  every  possible  provision  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Huth’s  two  boys,  then  fourteen  and 


eleven,  whom  he  took  with  him  :  he  was 
so  anxious  beforehand  that  he  had  no 
need  to  be  anxious  afterward,  and  his 
spirits  on  the  Nile  were  so  high  that  his 
biographer  apologizes  for  sending  a  dull 
letter  home  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Buckle  will  sing  ri-too-rall-loo-rall-too, 
and  so  on.  They  both  studied  eagerly 
to  please  him,  though  it  was  necessary  to 
take  away  the  Shakespeare  to  give  Rob¬ 
inson’s  ”  Biblical  Researches”  a  fair 
chance.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Buckle’s  good 
arrangements,  his  party  was  the  first  for 
five  years  that  had  seen  Petra  leisurely 
by  daylight.  ^Unhappily  the  rains  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  interfered  with  Buckle’s  plans 
for  camping  out  during  their  stay  there. 
The  discomfort  and  bad  food  at  the 
hotel  brought  on  an  illness  which  he  could 
not  throw  off  ;  and  though  he  was  able 
to  push  on  to  .Nazareth,  Beyroot,  and 
Damascus,  and  enjoy  that  magical  city, 
unmistakable  typhoid  fever  set  in,  and  he 
sank  under  the  lowering  treatment  of 
the  native  doctor.  His  monument,  as 
massive  as  his  works,  erected  by  his  only 
surviving  sister,  attests  his  faith  in  im¬ 
mortality. — Fortnightly  Revinv. 


JEMMY  BLINKER. 

(in  memory  of  a  great  scholar  of  the  old  school.) 

Air — “The  Brown  Jug.”  , 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  beaker,  so  clasped  and  so  cracked. 
Was  once  Jemmy  Blinker’s,  a  scholar  exact ; 

He  gave  it  to  me  when  he  died  in  his  bed. 

This  bowl,  with  his  Homer  bound  trimly  in  red. 

And  now  once  a  year,  since  the  flight  of  his  soul, 

I  read  in  his  Homer  and  drink  from  his  bowl — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

O  rare  Jemmy  Blinker,  where  now  shall  we  find 
A  scholar  like  him,  of  omnivorous  kind  ? 

Not  this  volume  he  tasted,  or  that,  for  his  whim. 

But  a  book  was  a  book  and  a  banquet  to  him  : 

Its  date  and  its  title  and  binding  he  knew. 

And  its  place  in  the  Bodleian  Library  loo — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

O  rare  Jemmy  Blinker,  dh  where  shall  we  find 
A  scholar  like  him,  of  the  Polyglot  kind  ? 

For  his  Latin,  could  Cicero  rise  from  the  dead. 

He  would  wonder  to  find  his  own  echo  so  spread  ; 

And  for  Greek,  every  twig  he  could  hunt  to  its  root. 

In  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic,  and  Gaelic  to  boot — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 
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When  you  caught  him  in  one  of  his  musty  old  nooks, 

Half  buried  behind  a  big  rampart  of  books, 

With  his  soft-shaded  hair  and  his  delicate  skin, 

You  ne’er  had  suspected  the  giant  within  ; 

But  Jem  was  a  tough  one,  and  never  knew  pains 
In  his  vulcanite  bowels  and  bend-leather  brains — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

Our  readers  are  now  a  light-skirmishing  race. 

Who  skim  frothy  fancies  with  grasshopper  grace,  < 

But  Jem  with  a  folio  like  Hercules  would  wrestle. 

And  he  pounded  the  stuff  in  his  brain  with  a  pestle  ; 

His  memory  beat  all  the  rhapsodist  crew. 

For  Homer  both  forward  and  backward  he  knew — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

’Twas  a  feast  to  behold  him,  with  pipe  and  with  coffee. 
Grinding  his  teeth  o’er  some  rugged  old  strophe  ; 

His  wit  never  failed  when  a  verse  was  to  mend. 

With  a  gash  in  the  front  and  a  gap  in  the  end  ; 

And  keen  as  a  terrier  nosing  the  vermin. 

He  smelt  a  hiatus  like  Porson  or  Hermann — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

At  famous  book-sales  with  the  clock  he  was  seen. 

In  a  snuffy  old  shirt  and  a  coat  of  pea-green  ; 

Few  volumes  he  bought,  but  when  Blinker  was  there 
Be  sure  that  the  lumber  contained  something  rare  ; 

He  once  stood  an  Aldus,  so  costly  a  winner, 

That  he  lived  a  whole  week  without  port  to  his  dinner — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

One  winter  at  Rome,  when  he  journeyed  with  me. 

No  pictures  he  went,  no  processions,  to  see  ; 

No  vespers  he  heard  and  no  matins  could  say. 

But  he  sat  in  the  Vatican  day  after  day  ; 

And  when  he  came  back  from  his  tour  antiquarian, 

He  published  the  text  of  an  old  Greek  grammarian — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

So  mighty  was  he  variantes  to  fish  up, 

I  never  knew  why  he  was  not  made  a  bishop  ; 

Perhaps  such  a  fellow,  who  shaped  his  own  notions. 

Might  shake  an  old  creed  with  unseemly  commotions  : 

I  once  heard  it  whispered,  though  not  Unitarian, 

He  brewed  in  his  brain  a  slight  tincture  of  Arian — 

Poor  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

He  had  faults  I  confess,  but  what  mortal  has  not  ? 

We  modems,  he  said,  on  the  shelves  would  soon  rot ; 
Bombastic  w’as  Shakespeare,  and  once  he  detected  him 
Cribbing  from  Pindar,  when  no  man  suspected  him  ; 

John  Ruskin  was  flighty,  Tom  Carlyle  was  crude. 

And  all  were  admired  most  when  least  understood — 

Said  learned  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 
New  Sxubs.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  4-  30 
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His  books  he  loved  well,  but  loved  not  less  his  bottle. 

Like  Socrates,  Solon,  and  sage  Aristotle — 

For  the  Greeks  were  great  drinkers,  he  said,  and  if  you,  sir, 
Denied  it,  you’d  find  that  he  knew  what  he  knew,  sir  ; 

He’d  rise  in  his  chair,  like  a  god,  and  belay  us 
With  book,  page,  and  letter  of  old  Athenaeus — 

Rare  Jemmy  Blinker  ! 

One  day  in  his  study — what  fate  could  be  sadder  ? — 

He  clomb  to  the  shelf.  No.  lo,  on  a  ladder  ; 

And  while  fumbling  up  there  for  a  Cassiodorus, 

He  came  tumbling  down  with  a  rumble  sonorous  : 

And  he  broke  his  hip-bone,  and  the  doctors  him  bled. 

And  we  wept  briny  tears  when  he  died  in  his  bed — 

Poor  Jemmy  Blinker ! 

Then  fill  up  the  glass,  Tom,  of  port  do  not  scrimp  us, 

’Tis  nine  years  to-day  since  he  rose  to  Olympus  ; 

Not  lightly  again  shall  we  see  such  a  tinker 
Of  wormy  old  vellums  as  glorious  Blinker. 

I  read  in  his  Homer,  I  drink  from  his  bowl. 

And  1  pray  that  the  gods  may  give  peace  to  the  soul 

Of  rare  Jemmy  Blinker 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXXII. 

IN  WHICH  BARRINGTON  DOES  A  GREAT 
DEAL  OF  TALKING. 

Miss  Barrington  proved  as  good  as 
her  word.  Two  days  after  the  ball  she 
bade  a  cordial  farewell  to  her  friends  at 
Holmhurst,  and  drove  away  from  the 
door,  her  prim,  elderly  maid  facing  her 
on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  her 
neat  luggage  following  in  a  cart,  under 
the  charge  of  two  servants.  The  number 
of  hitherto  invisible  retainers  who  started 
up  to  render  Miss  Barrington  some  small 
service  on  the  last  day  of  her  sojourn  in 
any  country-house  was  something  as¬ 
tonishing  ;  but  she  did  not  object  to  the 
practice,  and  indeed  had  done  some¬ 
thing  to  encourage  it,  holding,  as  she 
did,  that  one  of  the  few  unmixed  delights 
that  accrue  to  the  possessor  of  a  full  purse 
is  that  of  indiscriminate  tipping. 

The  Ashleys,  one  and  all,  bemoaned 
her  departure  loudly  ;  and  a  perceptible 
gloom  fell  upon  the  household  after  she 
had  gone.  But  was  this  owing  solely  to 
grief  over  the  loss  of  their  guest,  or  had 
her  casual  remark  that  she  expected 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  early  in  the  ensuing  month,  any 


thing  to  do  with  it  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
Helen  had  been  given  to  suppose  that 
she,  and  not  her  cousin,  was  to  have  been 
thus  favored  ;  and  if  this  unexpected 
change  of  programme  produced  some 
feeling  of  soreness  and  disappointment 
in  her  breast,  and  a  little  anxiety  in  that 
of  her  parents,  who  can  blame  them  ? 

It  must,  at  all  events,  be  recorded  to 
their  credit  that  they  vented  none  of  the 
ill-humor  they  may  have  felt  upon 
Jeanne,  but  were  only  a  trifle  silent  and 
dispirited  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Miss  Barrington,  as  they  all  knew, 
was  a  capricious  old  person,  liable  to  all 
kinds  of  passing  fancies,  which  those  who 
valued  her  friendship  must  needs  put  up 
with.  It  was  certainly  not  a  little  vexa¬ 
tious  that  she  should  have  chosen  to  de¬ 
fraud  Helen  of  her  visit  to  London,  but 
that  she  might  be  contemplating  the  far 
more  serious  injury  of  robbing  her  of  her 
potential  husband  was  a  notion  that  had 
not  as  yet  suggested  itself  to  any  one  of 
them. 

And  to  Helen,  at  any  rate,  joy  came  in 
the  morning.  For  upon  her  plate  at 
breakfast-time  she  found  a  very  kind 
note  from  her  godmother,  inclosing  a 
check  for  fifty  pounds,  and  at  the  same 
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time  requesting  her  to  order  for  herself, 
by  way  of  a  Christmas  present,  two 
dresses,  with  regard  to  the  materials  and 
trimmings  of  which  no  restriction  was 
laid  upon  her.  The  same  post  brought  a 
little  pile  of  foreign  letters  to  Jeanne, 
two  of  which  were  evidently  from  M.  de 
Fontvieille  and  from  her  brother’s  bailiff 
respectively. 

Pierre  Cauvin’s  composition  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  him.  The 
style  of  it  was  ornate,  the  orthography  in¬ 
genious  if  somewhat  peculiar,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  erasures  testified  that  the  whole 
production  was  probably  the  result  of 
more  than  one  rough  copy.  He  began  by 
offering  humble  thanks  to  Providence 
for  his  continued  preservation  in  good 
health,  and  likewise  for  that  of  all  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  whom  he  made  it  a  point  to 
mention  severally,  so  that  the  first  page 
of  his  letter,  with  its  long  string  of  harsh¬ 
ly-sounding  Arab  names,  read  not  unlike 
one  of  the  genealogical  chapters  of  the 
New  Testament.  This  duty  accom¬ 
plished,  he  went  on  to  express  a  respect¬ 
ful  hope  that  mademoiselle  had  not 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  bleak  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  north.  He  had  taken  some 
pains,  he  said,  since  mademoiselle’s  de¬ 
parture,  to  discover  whether  the  English 
winter  were  as  formidable  as  it  had  been 
represented,  and  had  gained  a  little  re¬ 
assuring  information  from  the  captain  of 
a  yacht  which  had  lately  come  into  har¬ 
bor.  "  He  is  a  native  of  Cahousse,  m 
the  island  of  Ouaite,”  wrote  Pierre, 
“  which,  according  to  him,  is  one  of  the 
British  Isles,  though  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  it  upon  the  map.  He  tells 
me  that  in  his  part  of  the  country  snow 
and  frost  are  seldom  seen,  but  I  have  re¬ 
marked  that  the  stories  of  sailors  should 
be  received  with  caution.  This  one 
would  have  me  believe,  for  instance,  that, 
during  the  summer  months,  there  are 
often  as  many  as  a  hundred  yachts  such 
as  his  master’s — a  vessel,  mademoiselle, 
fitted  up  w’ith  inconceivable  luxury — ly¬ 
ing  off  the  little  town  where  he  lives,  and 
that  this  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
number  of  pleasure-ships  that  carry  the 
English  flag.  1  answer  him  nothing  ; 
but  mademoiselle  is  aware  that  an  Auver- 
gnat  is  not  the  man  to  let  himself  be  taken 
in  by  an  Englishman.  I  ask  pardon  of 
mademoiselle  if  I  seem  to  speak  disre¬ 
spectfully  of  the  nation  to  which  madame 


her  honored  mother  belonged  ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  Messieurs  les  Anglais  ne  sont 
pas  malins” — (the  phrase  is  hardly  to  be 
translated  satisfactorily).  “  We  have 
but  few  of  them  here  this  winter,  owing 
to  the  war  ;  and  the  shopkeepers  and 
landlords  complain  much  of  their  ab¬ 
sence.  The  country,  mademoiselle,  con¬ 
tinues  to  rejoice  in  a  profound  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  Arabs  have  not  moved  as 
yet ;  but  one  must  not  trust  toolnuch  to 
them.  The  autumn  rains  have  answered 
to  our  utmost  hopes” — etc.,  etc.,  etc.  At 
this  point  Pierre  entered  upon  agricul¬ 
tural  topics,  and  fell  into  a  more  ver¬ 
nacular  strain  of  language. 

M.  de  Fontvieille  wrote  somewhat  de¬ 
spondently.  He  was  very  lonely,  he 
said,  very  dull,  and  old  age  was  gaining 
upon  him  every  day.  He  had  no  longer 
the  slightest  hope  of  any  successful  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  war,  and  foresaw  yet 
worse  troubles  looming  on  the  horizon. 
Why  he  had  been  destined  to  live  on  into 
these  bad  times,  after  nearly  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries  had  been  removed,  was  more 
than  he  could  understand  ;  and  he  should 
pray  for  the  end,  were  it  not  that  he 
longed  to  embrace  his  beloved  children 
once  more.  He  cheered  up  a  little,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  last  page,  and  related,  with 
manifest  glee,  how  he  had  purchased  a 
magnificent  pearl  necklace  from  a  dis¬ 
tressed  Moor,  and  with  what  crafty  de¬ 
vices  he  had  managed  to  get  the  better 
of  that  needy  unbeliever. 

And  now  Jeanne  had  to  open  her  third' 
letter,  which  she  had  reserved  for  the 
last,  not  upon  the  schoolboy’s  principle 
of  pudding  first  and  plums  afterward, 
but  rather  because  she  had  feared  that, 
had  she  read  this  letter  before  the  others, 
the  remembrance  of  it  would  probably 
have  entirely  marred  her  enjoyment  of 
them,  for  she  had  seen  at  once  that  it 
was  from  M.  de  Saint-Luc. 

After  all,  it  proved  to  be  only  a 
friendly  but  formal  reply  to  one  which, 
in  a  fit  of  compunction,  she  had  addressed 
to  him  soon  after  her  arrival  in  England 
It  opened  with  “  Dear  Mademoiselle,’* 
and  closed  with  an  assurance  of  the 
writer’s  respectful  homage  ;  it  contained 
little  information  of  a  personal  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  the  modest  mention  of  a  slight 
wound,  already  nearly  healed,  and  a  par¬ 
donable  self-congratulation  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  regiment,  which  was  now 
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serving  under  General  Bourbaki ;  it  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  the  gallantry  and 
cheerful  endurance  displayed  by  Leon  ; 
it  touched  briefly  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  campaign  ;  and  was,  in  short,  as  un¬ 
like  the  missive  of  a  lover  to  his  affianced 
bride  as  any  thing  could  well  be.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  have  been  more  discreet,  noth¬ 
ing  less  calculated  to  ruffle  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  its  matter-of- 
fact  tone — perhaps  in  consequence  of  it 
— it  caused  Jeanne  to  teel  some  sharp 
twinges  of  conscience. 

It  was  not  because  her  whole  heart  be¬ 
longed  to  Barrington  that  she  reproached 
herself  :  she  had  been  quite  clear  in  her 
mind,  from  the  first,  that  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  love  was  due  from  her  to  M. 
de  Saint-Luc.  Nor  did  she  deem  herself 
much  to  blame  in  that  she  had  left  her 
future  husband  for  so  long  without  any 
direct  news  of  her  or  inquiry  after  his 
safety.  But  what  troubled  her  was  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  this  man,  whom  she 
had  always  despised,  was  treating  her 
with  a  generosity  which  she  had  certainly 
not  deserved  at  his  hands.  Hitherto  she 
had  looked  forward  to  her  marriage 
simply  and  solely  with  reference  to  its 
bearing  upon  Lion’s  fortunes  and  her 
own.  Of  M.  de  Saint-Luc  she  had 
thought  as  little  as  a  patient  for  whom 
■leeches  have  been  prescribed  is  apt  to 
'think  of  the  suffering  in  store  for  those 
loathsome  creatures,  who,  however,  have 
•obviously  not  altogether  the  best  of  it  in 
•the  unplea.sant  business.  To  her  he  had 
•been  only  a  means — and  a  most  dis- 
•tasteful  means — toward  an  end.  But 
now  she  began  to  wonder  whether,  after 
all,  it  were  worthy  of  her,  or  even ‘just, 
to  regard  him  in  this  light.  M.  de  Font- 
vieille  and  the  Cure  of  £1  Biar  had  both 
given  her  to  understand — though  not 
perhaps  in  so  many  words — that  it  was 
{permissible  to  marry  one  man  and  to  love 
another  ;  but  when  they  had  thus  soothed 
her  scruples,  that  other  had  been  many 
hundred  miles  away,  which  certainly 
made  a  difference.  Neither  of  them 
would  have  been  likely  to  sanction  those 
long  rides  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  ;  even  less  would  they  have  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  dialogues  between  their 
protegee  and  the  Englishman,  in  which 
so  little  of  importance  was  said,  and  so 
much  inferred.  The  truth  was  that 


Jeanne  had,  for  some  time,  been  uncon¬ 
sciously  stifling  a  conviction  that  out  of 
all  this  some  issue  must  come  ;  that  she 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  part  from  Bar¬ 
rington  without  some  sort  of  mutual 
avowal  ;  and  Saint-Luc’s  letter  was  but 
as  a  flash  of  additional  light  thrown  sud¬ 
denly  upon  the  point  from  whch  she  had, 
until  now,  sedulously  averted  her  eyes. 
Not  that  she  actually  faced  it  even  yet. 
She  did  not  say  to  herself  that  Barrington 
loved  her,  or  that  he  must  have  conjec¬ 
tured  what  her  feelings  were  toward  him. 
She  did  not  dwell  upon  the  thought 
that,  if  he  and  she  were  really  all  in  all  to 
one  another,  nothing — not  even  Lion’s 
interests — ought  to  keep  them  apart. 
How  could  she,  when  the  man  whom  she 
loved  had  as  yet  given  her  no  right  to  do 
so  ?  But  as  the  upshot  of  a  good  deal  of 
confused  and  perplexed  self-communing, 
she  did  determine  that  the  chestnut  mare 
should  return  forthwith  to  the  Broadridge 
stables,  where,  if  she  had  only  known  it, 
Barrington  and  Leigh  were,  at  that  very 
moment,  deep  in  a  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  her  name  had  recurred 
at  tolerably  frequent  intervals. 

The  two  friends  had  visited  every  stall 
and  loose-box,  had  duly  criticised  the 
condition  of  their  occupants,  had  seen 
some  of  the  horses  go  out  for  exercise, 
and  now  Leigh  had  seated  himself  upon 
an  upturned  bucket  before  the  stable- 
door,  and  was  puffing  at  a  short  wooden 
pipe,  while,  with  half-closed  eyes  and 
patient  mien,  he  listened  to  a  protracted 
discourse  from  his  host,  who  was  pacing 
to  and  fro  as  he  talked,  and  pausing, 
every  now’  and  then,  in  front  of  his  au¬ 
ditor,  to  emphasize  a  point  or  round  a 
period. 

“  I  admit  the  justice  of  your  argu¬ 
ments,”  the  orator  was  saying — “  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  are  serious  objections  to 
my  marrying  a  lady  who  is  not  English 
by  birth,  and  who  will  of  course  be,  all 
her  life,  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  the  priests.  I  don’t  mind  going  even 
further,  and  allowing  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  subjects  upon  which  she  and  I  might 
very  possibly  not  find  ourselves  in  com¬ 
plete  sympathy.  Moreover,  I  fully  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  that  such  a  girl  as 
Helen  Ashley  is  far  better  fitted  to  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  an  English*  country- 
gentleman  than  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac, 
and  that,  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  a 
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wise  man  will  pay  more  heed  to  the  long 
years  to  come  than  to  the  passion  of  the 
present.” 

"  Didn’t  know  I'd  said  all  that,”  re¬ 
marked  Leigh  parenthetically  ;  ”  but  it 
sounds  very  sensible.” 

”  It  is  sensible,  and  therefore  you  said 
it.  Or  else  you  said  it,  and  therefore  it 
is  sensible.  A  Yarmouth  bloater  is  not 
more  impregnated  with  salt  than  you  are 
with  common-sense.  You  are  the  best  of 
fellows,  my  dear  old  Leigh,  but  you  are  a 
Philistine  of  the  Philistines.” 

”  Ah,  I  don’t  understand  that  kind  of 
slang ;  but  if  a  Philistine  means  a  man 
who  does  his  best  to  see  facts  as  they  are, 
instead  of  perpetually  trying  to  m.ystify 
himself  and  everybody  about  him,  I 
glory  in  being  one.” 

“  Of  course  you  do,  and  quite  right 
too.  I  never  said  there  weren’t  good 
points  about  a  Philistine.  We  are  what 
we  are  ;  we  can’t  help  our  natures,  and 
may  as  well  be  proud  of  our  several  ex¬ 
cellences.  1,  for  instance,  am  not  com¬ 
monplace,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Jeanne 
is  not  commonplace  ;  our  intercourse  has 
not  been  commonplace  ;  and  why,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  are  we  to  hurry  it  into  a 
commonplace  ending  ?” 

Leigh  knocked  out  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  against  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and 
looked  up  with  an  air  of  wearied  tolera¬ 
tion. 

”  If  I  can  make  out  what  you  are  driv¬ 
ing  at,  may  I  be — married  myself  !”  he 
ejaculated.  “  When  you  began  to  talk,  I 
certainly  understood  that  what  you  were 
arguing  to  prove  was  that  you  would 
be  doing  a  wise  thing  in  marrying  this 
French  girl,  though  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  probably  think  otherwise.  Now, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  protesting 
against  such  a  ‘  commonplace  ’  notion. 
Hut  if  you  don’t  intend  marriage,  what 
on  earth  do  you  intend  ?  You  say  you 
are  not  going  in  for  a  mere  flirtation  ; 
you  are  forever  swearing  that  you  can’t 
live  without  the  girl ;  and  yet,  you  know, 
you  won’t  be  able  to  go  on  galloping 
about  the  country  with  her,  and  larking 
over  fences  till  the  end  of  your  life,  un¬ 
less  you  get  at  least  as  far  as  an  engage¬ 
ment.  And  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  matter 
of  detail,  she  happens  to  be  engaged  to 
another  fellow.” 

Mr.  Leigh  stated  the  case  quite  cor¬ 
rectly.  His  friend  had  indeed  shifted 


his  ground  in  the  course  of  argument,  as 
was  habitual  with  him  ;  but  Barrington 
was  not  the  man  to  be  put  out  by  any 
charge  of  inconsistency.  He  simply 
nored  it,  and  proceeded  to  follow  out 
his  train  of  thought. 

“  No  doubt,”  said  he,  “  we  shall  settle 
down  some  day,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
rington,  and  have  people  here  to  stay 
with  us,  and  ask  the  neighbors  to  dinner 
once  a  month,  and  go  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
days — no,  by  the  bye,  I  suppose  we  shall 
not  go  to  church  together.  All  that  will 
be  very  delightful,  and  I  ask  for  nothing 
better  ;  only  don’t  you  see  that,  when 
that  time  comes,  there  will  be  an  end  to 
the  ‘  schone  Liebeszeit’?  Marriage, 
which  to  people.of  your  stamp  is  the  goal 
and  crown  of  all  love-making,  is  to  me 
simply  the  death-blow  of  romance.  Not 
of  love,  mind  you — I  don’t  say  that — 
but  unquestionably  of  one  of  the  subtlest 
charms  of  love.  Remove  the  element  of 
uncertainty,  and  you  enter  upon  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  phase  of  the  sentiment.  I  am 
uncertain  now,  and  I  rejoice  in  being  so. 
Suppose  I  were  to  ask  Jeanne  point-blank 
to-day  to  be  my  wife,  how  do  I  know 
that  she  would  not  refuse  me  ?  How  do 
I  know  that  she  would  not  consider  her¬ 
self  bound  in  honor  to  this  broken-down 
viveur  whom  her  friends  have  driven  her 
into  accepting  ?  And  there  again  is  an¬ 
other  argument  against  hurry.  It  is 
quite  even  betting  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc 
gets  knocked  on  the  head  before  the  war 
is  over  ;  and  if  that  happy  deliverance 
should  come  about,  I  could  step  into  his 
place  with  much  greater  propriety  and 
less  fuss,  don’t  you  see  ?  But  the  fact  is, 
Leigh,  that  you  and  I  should  never  see 
these  questions  in  the  same  light  if  we 
were  to  talk  till  Doomsday.  Your  idea 
of  happiness  is  a  bachelor  life.  Failing 
that,  you  would  like  to  get  your  courtship 
over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  take  a 
fresh  start  as  a  pattern  husband  and 
father.  Your  ideal  world  is  a  pleasant, 
fertile  valley,  neatly  marked  out  into  pas¬ 
tures  and  ploughed  fields,  with  flocks  and 
herds,  and  crops  in  due  season.  You 
would  be  quite  content  to  plod  along 
it,  in  a  steady,  equable  way,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  your  days  ;  and  all  the  time 
you  would  be  so  engrossed  in  watching 
your  prosperity  increase,  and  your  chil¬ 
dren  growing  up  like  what’s-his-names 
about  your  table,  that  you  would  never 
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once  raise  your  eyes  to  the  measureless 
blue  overhead  where  the  syklarks  are  trill¬ 
ing,  or  to  the  heights  where,  far  removed 
from  the  confused  chatter,  and  oaths,  and 
groans,  and  laughter  of  men,  the  snowy 
summits  sleep  on,  in  calm  beauty  and 
grandeur,  from  century  to  century,” 

“  The  right  honorable  gentleman  re¬ 
sumed  his  seat  amidst  prolonged  cheer¬ 
ing,  and  the  proceedings,  which  had 
lasted  up  to  an  advanced  hour,  then  ter¬ 
minated.” 

That  was  all  the  response  that  Barring¬ 
ton  got  from  his  confidant,who  now  rose, 
and  sauntered  away  toward  the  house. 
But  when  he  had  gone  some  ten  paces  on 
his  way  he  faced  about,  and  called  out, 

“  I  sa)%  are  you  really  off  the  day  after 
to-morrow  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  I  believe  so.” 

“  Oh  !  Well,  it’s  no  business  of  mine, 
and  I  don’t  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
you  will  be  guided  by  me  ;  but,  if  I  were 
you,  1  would  have  something  settled 
definitely,  one  way  or  the  other,  before  I 
went.”  And,  with  these  parting  words 
of  advice,  Mr.  Leigh  vanished. 

As  for  Barrington,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  slight  deprecating  smile, 
as  who  should  say,  "  What  else  could 
you  expect  ?  Does  a  thorn  bear  grapes, 
or  a  thistle  figs?” — and  shortly  after¬ 
ward,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  across 
the  park  toward  Holmhurst. 

He  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
good  fortune  when  he  found  Jeanne  alone 
in  the  library  ;  but  the  manner  of  his  re¬ 
ception  was  scarcely  what  he  had  antici¬ 
pated.  Jeanne  was  feeling  a  little  ner¬ 
vous  and  disturbed  in  mind  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Barrington  was  announced,  wished, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that 
he  were  away.  But  as  there  was  no  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  his  physical  presence,  she  set 
herself  to  put  him  at  a  moral  distance — 
a  task  never  very  difficult  to  her.  She 
laid  aside  the  half-written  letter  upon 
which  she  had  been  engaged,  rose,  shook 
hands,  and  resumed  her  seat  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  chilly  dignity  of  demeanor  which  had 
often  damped  Barrington’s  spirits  before 
now.  He  did  not,  however,  choose  to 
notice  it,  but  drew  a  chair  up  beside 
hers,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  day,  and  that  he  hoped  she  was  com¬ 
ing  out  for  a  ride.  She  said  no  ;  she  did 
not  think  she  would  be  able  to  ride  that 
.  day. 


"Whatabore!”  exclaimed  Barrington. 
”  I  did  hope  we  should  have  managed  a 
ride  this  afternoon,  because  I  don’t  know 
when  our  next  one  will  be.  To-morrow 
1  am  obliged  to  do  a  little  justicing,  and 
the  day  after  I  have  got  to  go  away  on  a 
long-promised  visit  to  some  friends.” 

"  Your  aunt  told  me  you  would  be  go¬ 
ing  away  soon,”  Jeanne  observed. 

“  Yes.  I  wish  to  goodness  1  wasn’t  ; 
but  I  can’t  get  out  of  it  now,  I’m  afraid. 
We  shall  meet  again  though,  before  very 
long,  I  hope.” 

To  this  no  reply  was  forthcoming. 

”  You  are  going  to  stay  with  my  aunt 
in  January,  are  you  not?”  Barrington 
asked,  rather  anxiously. 

"  Perhaps.  I  have  not  thought  much 
about  it  yet.  I  suppose  your  friend  Mr. 
Leigh  goes  away  too  ?” 

“  Leigh  ?  Oh,  yes,  he  goes,  of  course. 
It  is  a  great  nuisance.  I  wish  I  had  not 
engaged  myself  to  these  people.” 

"  Oh,  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  yourself 
when  once  you  are  away,”  said  Jeanne. 
"  But  we  shall  all  miss  you  both,”  she 
added  politely. 

Barrington  grunted.  “  I  don’t  care 
about  being  missed  in  that  collective  sort 
of  way,”  he  said.  After  which  there 
was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

“  You  will  give  Zephyr  a  gallop  every 
day,  I  hope  ?”  resumed  Barrington  pres¬ 
ently.  Zephyr  was  the  name  of  the  chest¬ 
nut  mare. 

”  I  think  not.  I  made  up  my  mind 
this  morning,  before  you  came,  that  I 
would  not  ride  any  more.” 

Was  Barrington  very  much  to  be 
blamed  if  he  fancied  that  his  approaching 
departure  might  have  something  to  do 
with  this  resolution  ? 

.  "  Riding  all  by  one’s  self  is  dull  work 
certainly,”  he  said,  while  a  satisfied 
smile,  which  he  could  not  altogether  re¬ 
press,  gathered  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth. 

”  I  like  riding  alone,”  answered 
Jeanne.  ”  I  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
left  to  myself  all  my  life,  and  I  often  think 
it  is  much  pleasanter  not  to  be  obliged  to 
talk  to  somebody.  But,  for  several 
reasons,  I  do  not  wish  to  use  your  horse 
any  longer.  You  have  been  very  kind  to 
allow  me  to  keep  her  all  this  time.” 

“  Might  one  venture  to  ask  your 
reasons  ?”  Barrington  inquired. 

”  Well,  one  of  them  is  that  I  am  afraid 
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I  have  not  been  enough  with  my  cousins 
lately.  They  must  have  thought  it  rather 
rude  in  me  to  leave  them  as  1  have  done. 
And,  besides,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  right  to 
make  use  of  another  person’s  horse  <*is  if 
it  were  one’s  own.  What  should  I  do  if 
any  accident  happened  ?” 

Barrington  protested  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  any  harm  coming  to 
his  property  while  under  such  skilled 
guidance  as  that  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  safety 
of  Zephyr  was  a  matter  of  complete  in¬ 
difference  to  him,  so  long  as  that  of  her 
rider  was  not  endangered,  and  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  same  effect ;  but  Jeanne 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  at  last  closed 
the  discussion  by  a  decisive  “  1  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  ride  Zephyr  again.” 

“  You  are  not  yourself  this  morning,” 
said  Barrington  abruptly.  ”  Is  any  thing 
the  matter  ?” 

“  No.  At  least  nothing  particular. 
It  is  only  that  I  have  had  letters  from 
France.  ’  ’ 

“  No  bad  news  of  your  brother,  I 
trust.  Was  your  letter  from  him  ?” 

"  No  ;  it  was  from — somebody  else.” 
(M.  de  Saint-Luc’s  name  had  not  once 
been  mentioned  between  these  two  people 
since  the  day  of  their  first  meeting  in 
Broadridge  Park.)  “  But  Leon  is  quite 
well,  I  am  thankful  to  say.  It  is  not 
that.” 

”  I  suppose  it  is  about  somebody  else’s 
safety,  then,  that  you  feel  anxious,”  sug¬ 
gested  Barrington  in  a  somewhat  altered 
voice. 

”  I  am  not  anxious  at  all,”  answered 
Jeanne  ;  ”  not  more  so,  that  is,  than  I 
have  been  ever  since  L^on  left  me  ;  only 
I  feel  that  I  have  been  enjoying  myself 
too  much.  I  cannot  exactly  explain 
what  I  mean  ;  but  you  would  understand 
if  you  were  in  my  place.  One  does  not 
really  forget,”  she  continued,  speaking 
more  to  herself  than  to  her  listener. 
“  One’s  heart  does  not  ache  the  less  be¬ 
cause  one  talks  and  laughs  like  other 
people  ;  but  yet  it  seems  a  shameful 
thing,  and  almost  a  treachery  to  the  ab¬ 
sent,  that  one  should  be  pleased  and 
amused  so  easily.  How  terrible  it  is  to 
think  that,  at  this  very  moment,  L^on 
may  be  lying  wounded,  with  nobody  to 
take  care  of  him  !  And  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  too,”  she  added  with  a  visible  effort. 


Barrington  was  not  in  the  least  jealous* 
That  quick  sympathy  and  profound  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  human  nature  which  he 
especially  prided  himself  upon  enabled 
him  to  surmise,  without  any  difficulty, 
what  Jeanne’s  present  frame  of  mind 
was,  and  what  had  led  her  into  it.  She 
had  a  tender  conscience  and  a  keen  sense 
of  duty,  he  thought ;  and  for  these  fine 
qualities  he  magnanimously  admired  her 
the  more.  Still  it  would  not  do  to  let  her 
fall  under  the  sway  of  an  exaggerated 
self-distrust. 

”  Oh,  but  you  must  not  torment  your¬ 
self  in  that  manner,”  said  he  cheerfully, 
“  because  that  is  quite  a  wrong  way  of 
looking  at  things.  If  you  were  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  your  room  all  day,  and 
speak  to  nobody,  who  would  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  in¬ 
crease  your  brother’s  happiness  to  know 
that  you  were  making  yourself  miserable  ? 
Or  do  you  suppose  him  so  silly  as  to  im¬ 
agine  that  you  do  not  care  for  him,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  still  enjoy  a  gallop  in  the 
fresh  air  ?  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
say  that  there  was  treachery  in  admiring 
a  beautiful  sunset — or  music — or  pic¬ 
tures.” 

But  Jeanne  shook  her  head.  “  It  is 
useless  to  make  excuses  like  that,”  she 
sighed,  a  little  impatiently.  “I  am  sure 
it  has  been  all  wrong  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  wish,  I  wish  they  had  let  me  stay 
at  home  in  Algiers  !” 

“  I  am  sorry  you  wish  that,”  said  Bar¬ 
rington  in  a  low  voice.  “  Though,  per¬ 
haps,”  he  added  presently,  “  I  have 
more  reason  to  wish  it  than  you.” 

He  glanced  up  as  he  spoke,  and  found 
Jeanne’s  great,  serious  eyes  turned  full 
upon  him.  And  then  there  passed  be¬ 
tween  them  a  long  look — one  of  those 
looks  which  it  is  so  exceedingly  repre¬ 
hensible  for  a  young  man  to  indulge  in, 
seeing  that  he  may  thus  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  to  which  he  has  no  fair  right  with¬ 
out  committing  himself  to  words. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Barrington 
had  thus  interrogated  Jeanne’s  eyes  ; 
and  now,  perhaps,  they  could  tell  him 
little  that  he  did  not  already  know.  Once 
before,  it  may  be  remembered,  he  had 
found  himself  in  a  somewhat  similar 
situation,  and  had  lost  his  head,  and  said 
something — he  hardly  remembered  what. 
And  then  Madame  de  Breuil  had  come 
in,  leaning  on  her  stick,  and  had  brought 
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him  to  his  senses  in  a  trice.  No  such 
calming  apparition  was  required  to  keep 
his  lips  closed  upon  the  present  occasion. 
To  give  Barrington  his  due,  it  was  not 
out  of  prudence,  nor  from  any  misgiv¬ 
ings  as  to  the  strength  of  his  purpose, 
that  he  remained  silent,  but  in  part  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  motives  which  he  had  avowed 
to  Leigh  earlier  in  the  day,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  because  he  was  really  un¬ 
certain  how  Jeanne,  in  her  present  tem¬ 
per,  would  be  likely  to  receive  an  open 
declaration  of  love.  It  was  quite  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  that  she  might 
take  it  as  an  insult.  He  looked  volumes, 
therefore,  and  said  nothing  ;  and  pres¬ 
ently  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  herself 
dispelled  the  tension  of  the  moment  in 
the  most  unromantic  manner  in  the 
world.  She  called  Turco,  who  all  this 
time  had  been  sleeping  peacefully  under 
the  table  ;  and,  as  the  huge  brute  came 
out,  stretching  himself  and  wagging  his 
tail  lazily — “  He  has  got  something 
wrong  with  his  ear,”  said  she.  ”  I  wish 
you  would  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  is  the  matter.” 

After  that  there  was  no  further  danger 
of  a  distressing  scene.  Who  could  re¬ 
vert  to  heroics  after  reporting  upon 
the  condition  of  a  dog’s  ear  ?  Barring¬ 
ton,  half-relieved,  half-vexed,  went  down 
upon  his  knees,  made  the  necessary  in¬ 
vestigations,  delivered  his  opinion,  and 
was  about  to  sit  down  again,  when  the 
Miss  Ashleys  came  in,  rosy  and  radiant, 
from  their  morning  walk,  and  cordially 
begged  him  to  stay  to  luncheon. 

He  spent  another  two  houre,  or  more, 
in  the  house,  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  be  alone  again  with  Jeanne.  He  bade 
her  good-by  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
Ashley  family,  and,  with  their  eyes  upon 
him,  did  not  dare  to  say  more  than, 

”  It  is  not  good-by  for  long,  though, 
I  hope.  If  I  am  not  back  here  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  we  shall  be  sure, 
at  least,  to  meet  in  London.” 

To  which  Jeanne,  with  a  perfectly  un¬ 
moved  countenance,  responded,  “  I  hope 
we  may — if  I  go  there.  ’  ’ 

Chapter  XXXIII. 

ON  THE  MARCH. 

Barrington  was  so  accustomed  to 
being  missed  whenever  he  went  away,  and 
he  himself  regretted  so  much  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  leaving  home  just  now,  that  he 


almost  apologized  to  his  friends  at  Holm- 
hurst  as  he  shook  hands  with  them  all, 
and  bade  them  farewell  for  a  time.  But 
in  truth  the  loss  of  his  society  afflicted 
nobody  very  greatly  at  this  especial  junc¬ 
ture.  Jeanne  was  thankful  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  a  position  of  which  the  false¬ 
ness  had  at  last  fully  dawned  upon  her  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley  were  beginning  to 
suspect  that  their  daughter’s  nose  had 
been  a  little  put  out  of  joint  of  late  by 
her  magnificent  cousin  ;  and  Helen  her¬ 
self,  having  no  doubt  whatever  upon  this 
point,  hailed  the  change  with  positive 
joy.  Moreover,  Christmas  was  at  hand  ; 
and  that  alone  was  sufflcient  to  keep  the 
thoughts  and  the  fingers  of  the  whole 
family  occupied. 

Everybody  above  the  age  of  eighteen 
hates  Christmas,  and  nowadays  every¬ 
body  says  so  ;  but  Hohnhurst  was  in  all 
things  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  behind 
time,  and  to  have  suggested  in  that  house 
that  the  last  week  of  December  and  the 
first  of  January  were  not  the  two  merriest 
of  the  whole  twelvemonth  would  have 
been  almost  tantamount  to  a  confession 
of  atheism.  The  jollity  of  the  season, 
so  far  as  the  actual  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  were  concerned,  took,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  somewhat  heavy  and  sub¬ 
stantial  form  ;  still,  such  as  it  was,  they 
welcomed  it  for  old  associations’  sake, 
and  if  it  brought  them  no  other  blessing, 
the  preparations  for  it  provided  them  at 
least  with  plenty  of  work.  There  were 
blankets  to  be  counted,  flannel  petticoats 
to  be  made,  and  toys  to  be  selected  for 
the  school-children’s  Christmas-tree,  not 
to  speak  of  the  church  decorations,  which 
were  always  elaborate,  and  which  the 
rector’s  wife,  being  fat  and  lazy,  gladly 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  ”  those  dear, 
‘good  Ashley  girls.”  And  besides  all 
this,  every  room  in  the  house  had  to  be 
got  ready  for  the  annual  visit  of  certain 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  some  of  whom 
were  asked  because  they  were  well-to-do, 
and  others  because  they  were  conspicu¬ 
ously  the  reverse  ;  for  Mr.  Ashley  prided 
himself  upon  observing  all  the  old  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Christmas,  even  down  to  the 
entertaining  of  poor  relations.  Jeanne 
helped  with  the  flannel  petticoats,  and 
earned  some  praise  by  her  neat  and 
speedy  workmanship. 

“  I  learned  to  sew  quickly  during  the 
summer,”  she  explained  in  answer  to 
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some  expressions  of  surprise  from  her 
cousins.  “  We  had  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  for  the  wounded,  and  there  was  not 
always  much  time  to  spare.” 

”  If  I  had  a  brother,  or  a — or  anybody 
I  cared  a  great  deal  for  at  the  war,  ’  ’  said 
Helen,  “  I  should  go  off  to  France  at 
once  as  a  nurse,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take 
care  of  him  when  he  was  wounded.” 

“  Perhaps  he  wouldn’t  be  wounded,” 
remarked  Jeanne. 

”  Oh,  he  would  be  sure  to  be,  sooner 
or  later.  At  least  I  don’t  mean  that — 
only  I  should  like  to  be  there  in  case,  you 
know.” 

“  One  must  learn  nursing  before  one 
can  be  of  any  use.” 

“  And  Helen  always  turns  faint  at  the 
sight  of  blood,”  put  in  Blanche.  “  The 
other  day  a  man  in  the  village  got  dread¬ 
fully  hurt  by  a  threshing  machine,  and  of 
course  they  insisted  upon  our  seeing  him, 
as  people  in  that  rank  of  life  always  do  ; 
and  Helen  pushed  me  into  the  room  first, 
and  stood  close  behind  me  with  her  eyes 
shut  the  whole  time — you  know  you  did, 
Helen.” 

”  I  don’t  enjoy  looking  at  horrid 
things,”  confessed  Helen ;  ”  but  of 
course  I  could  do  it  if  it  were  really 
necessary.  ’  ’ 

“  I  suppose  we  can  all  do  what  w'e  are 
obliged  to  do,  ’  ’  observed  J  eanne.  “One 
says  things  are  impossible  ;  but  they  have 
to  be  done,  and  somehow  they  are  done. 
'I'his  time  last  year  I  should  have  thought 
it  quite  impossible  to  live  as  I  am  doing 
now,  knowing  that  Leon  is  in  constant 
danger,  and  not  even  having  a  letter  from 
him  for  weeks  ;  and  yet  here  I  am,  you 
see,  and  I  can  eat  and  sleep  easily  enough, 
and  help  you  to  make  petticoats.” 

"  Yes,  and  flirt  with  young  men,  who 
by  rights  should  belong  to  others,  too,” 
poor  Helen  may  have  thought  ;  but  she 
only  said,  “  You  must  often  be  anxious 
in  this  bitter  weather.” 

“  I  try  not  to  think  about  it ;  it  is  no 
use  imagining  things.  When  I  heard  last 
they  were  at  Bourges,  where  at  least  they 
would  have  four  walls  and  a  roof  to  pro¬ 
tect  them.  I  try  to  hope  they  are  there 
still.” 

It  was  as  well  that  she  could  not  see 
her  brother  at  that  particular  moment. 
Had  she  been  able  to  do  so  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  her  petticoat -making 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  ;  for  in 


truth  she  had  never  let ‘her  mind  dwell 
much  upon  the  details  of  campaigning, 
and  could  hardly  have  borne  to  think  of 
L^on  as  actually  suffering  from  cold  or 
hunger.  The  reader,  however,  being 
presumably  more  callous,  will  hardly  ob¬ 
ject  to  ^turn  away  for  a  time  from  our 
heroine,  as  she  sits  before  the  fire  with 
her  needlework  in  her  hand,  her  cousins’ 
unending  chatter  in  her  ears,  and  her  own 
thoughts  in  her  mind,  and  to  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  two  other  personages  of  the  story, 
who  have  been  out  of  sight  for  some 
months,  and  whom  he  will  find  working 
out  their  destiny  under  much  less  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances. 

Far  south  of  Holmhurst,  in  wealthy, 
grape-bearing  Burgundy,  the  scene,  in 
these  last  days  of  1870,  is  as  wintry  as  a 
Siberian  view  and  as  cheerless  as  the 
prospects  of  France.  Hill  and  valley, 
field  and  vineyard,  lie  buried  beneath  the 
snow.  From  the  sky,  leaden  overhead, 
but  growing  inky  toward  the  horizon,  a 
few  flakes  are  still  falling,  driven  before  a 
moaning  wind  which  raises  eddying  white 
columns  from  the  ground  as  it  sweeps 
on,  and  lays  bare  the  boughs  of  the 
sparse  trees.  Across  this  melancholy 
landscape  an  enormous  railway  train, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cattle-trucks 
and  vans,  and  dragged  by  two  puffing  en¬ 
gines,  is  slowly,  very  slowly  making  its 
way.  Gradually  it  slackens  speed,  while 
the  leading  engine  sends  forth  a  pro¬ 
longed  whistle — for  the  signals  of  a  way- 
side  station  have  just  come  in  sight — and 
soon  it  comes  to  a  standstill  altogether. 
The  loosely-coupled  trucks  bump  one 
against  the  other  ;  the  hiss  of  the  escap¬ 
ing  steam  dies  away  ;  the  engines  join  in 
one  last  discordant  shriek  ;  and  then  all 
is  still.  But  ere  long  a  murmur  of  growls 
and  maledictions  begins  to  make  itself 
heard.  *  ‘  Accursed  railways  of  the  devil ! 
here  is  the  tenth  stoppage  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  miles.  If  they  can’t  advance, 
why  don’t  they  let  us  get  out  and 
march  !”  “  Nom  de  Dieu  !  is  it  worth 

while  to  bring  a  man  all  the  way  from 
Perpignan  to  freeze  to  death  in  a  horse-  , 
box  ?  They  would  have  done  better  to 
shoot  us  all  at  home  ;  it  would  have  been 
sooner  over  and  have  cost  less.”  “  Ah, 
when  I  told  you  that  these  station-masters 
have  all  come  to  a  good  understanding 
with  the  Prussians  !  It  is  to  give  their 
dear  friends  time  to  retreat  at  their  ease 
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that  they  keep  us  here  starving  of  hunger 
and  cold."  Lean,  dirty  faces  peer  out 
through  the  unglazed  apertures  which  do 
duty  for  windows  ;  hoarse  grumblings 
grow  louder  and  louder.  “  Go  on  then 
— never  mind  the  signals  !”  “  Are  we 

to  stay  here  all  night  ?"  "  What  are 

you  waiting  for?  The  enemy?"  "En 
avant,  sacrebUu  !  en  avant !”  Finally  the 
wag  of  the  crowd  pipes  out,  in  feeble  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  sonorous  warning  familiar 
to  more  fortunate  travellers,  "Les  voya~ 
geurs  pour  la  ligne  de  Besanfon.,  Belforty 
Berlin^  en  voitu-r-e  !”  Whereat  there  is 
a  shrill  chorus  of  laughter,  for  it  does 
not  take  much  to  amuse  the  French  sol¬ 
dier,  and  when  want  and  suffering  have 
done  their  worst  upon  him,  his  indomi¬ 
table  good-humor  will  still  come  bravely 
to  the  front. 

These  men  had  been  already  twelve 
hours  cramped  up  in  their  miserable 
boxes,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  mouldy 
biscuit,  nothing  to  drink  but  water,  and 
no  plentiful  supply  of  either.  Some  of 
them  had  their  fingers  and  toes  frost¬ 
bitten,  many  were  ill,  a  few  dying,  or 
near  it.  They  were  an  undisciplined  lot 
for  the  most  part,  but  they  neither  did 
nor  said  any  thing  much  worse  than  has 
been  recorded.  In  a  third-class  carriage, 
near  the  front  of  the  train,  wpre  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  officers — a  colonel  of  cavalry, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak  and  sleeping  pro¬ 
foundly  ;  an  engineer,  in  spectacles  ;  a 
major  of  artillery  ;  a  fat  doctor,  and  a 
few  young  men  wearing  a  species  of  uni¬ 
form  which  might  have  belonged  to  any 
branch  of  the  service.  One  of  the  latter 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  hailed 
a  passing  guard. 

"  What  is  it  now  ?  What  are  we  stop¬ 
ping  for  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  returned  the 
man  sulkily,  with  a  jerk  of  his  shoulders, 
and  slouched  on  to  talk  to  the  engine- 
driver.  Officers  were  held  in  no  great 
respect  in  France  in  those  evil  days  ; 
even  their  own  men  did  not  always  take 
the  trouble  to  salute  them  ;  and  when  one 
is  only  a  lieutenant  in  a  corps  francy  one 
must  not  be  too  punctilious.  The  snub¬ 
bed  questioner  withdrew  his  head  quite 
meekly,  and  sank  back  upon  the  wooden 
seat  with  a  gesture  of  mute  resignation. 

"  You  don’t  happen  to  have  a  cigarette 
about  you,  do  you,  de  Mersac  ?"  asked 
his  opposite  neighbor. 


“  Not  I.  Nor  any  thing  to  driiik 
either.  Nor  any  thing  to  eat,  if  you 
come  to  that.” 

“  Good.  Precisely  my  own  condition. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  am  much 
too  cold  to  sleep.” 

"  All  that  would  be  nothing  if  there 
were  any  necessity  for  it ;  but  to  think 
that  all  this  time  we  might  just  as  well 
have  been  at  Bourges  !  that  we  are  sent 
into  action  almost  too  weak  to  sit  upon 
our  horses  simply  because  we  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  set  of  dolts  w'ho  imagine  that 
they  can  dispatch  an  army  from  one 
place  to  another  as  easily  as  a  telegram  !” 

"  Ah,  the  old  story  !  Twenty  thousand 
men  are  w'anted  to  cut  off  the  Prussian 
communications  in  the  east.  Nothing 
easier — make  it  forty  thousand,  so  as  to 
leave  a  margin.  March  them  all  down 
to  the  station  double-quick  ;  send  off 
train  after  train  as  fast  as  they  can  be  got 
ready  ;  get  the  line  hopelessly  blocked  ; 
and  then  trust  in  Providence  to  put  things 
straight  somehow  or  other,  and  set  to 
work  composing  proclamations.  That  is 
the  way  to  carry  on  war  according  to  the 
great  citizen  Gambetta.  1  wish  I  had 
him  here  !" 

“  Patience,  young  men,  patience,” 
said  the  fat  doctor  placidly.  ”  Be  thank¬ 
ful  that  you  have  still  all  your  limbs 
about  you.  You  will  see  the  Germans 
soon  enough,  never  fear!” 

“  That  we  certainly  shall  not  if  we  are 
to  perish  of  cold  in  a  railway  carriage  like 
so  many  flies.”  But  at  this  moment  an¬ 
other  loud  whistle  pierced  the  air  ;  the 
train  began  to  move  again,  and  the  jerk 
awoke  the  sleeping  colonel,  who  drew 
down  his  legs,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked, 
“  Where  are  we  ?  At  Autun  ?” 

”  God  knows,”  answered  the  artillery¬ 
man.  “  Are  we  going  to  Autun  ? 
Apropos,  M.  de  Saint- Luc,  have  you  any 
idea  where  we  are  going  ?” 

“  Not  much.  I  have  my  own  impres¬ 
sions  ;  but  I  have  been  told  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  officially.” 

“  The  report  at  Bourges  was  that  our 
destination  was  to  be  Besanfon.” 

”  I  don’t  know  what  we  should  do 
when  we  got  there.” 

The  gunner  shrugged  his  shoulders  ; 
but  one  of  the  younger  officers  struck  in 
eagerly,  ”  We  should  invade  Germany 
— at  least  that  is  what  everybody  is  say¬ 
ing.  It  is  only  a  question  of  one  victory, 
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after  all.  We  raise  the  siege  of  Belfort, 
we  intercept  the  enemy’s  communica¬ 
tions,  and  we  relieve  Paris.” 

”  I  see.” 

There  was  still  a  little  spirit  left  among 
those  who  had  fought  so  well  and  been 
beaten  so  often,  a  little  confidence  in 
their  rulers,  a  lingering  grain  of  faith  in 
Fortune.  L6on  and  his  brother  officers 
soon  forgot  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  in  proving  to  one  another  the 
feasibility  of  some  such  surprise  as  the 
gossips  of  Bourges  had  prophesied. 
Saint-Luc  smiled  as  he  listened  to  them, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  discussion.  He 
himself,  knowing  something  of  soldiering 
and  of  the  state  of  Bourbaki’s  army,  had 
despaired  long  since  ;  but  it  was  not  for 
him  to  discourage  others,  nor  was  he  the 
less  ready  to  struggle  on  to  the  end. 

”  In  the  mean  time,”  said  he  at  last, 
”  let  us  hope  that  our  next  stoppage  may 
be  at  a  town  where  we  can  get  some  food 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  horses  ;  for  if 
we  go  on  at  our  present  pace  we  shall 
hardly  reach  Besanyon  before  the  day 
after  to-morrow.” 

Their  deliverance,  however,  was  at 
hand.  At  a  small  wayside  station  the 
^Iclaireurs  received  orders  to  leave  the 
train  ;  and  the  colonel  had  his  work  cut 
out  for  him  to  collect  his  men  and  get  his 
shivering  horses  upon  terra  firma.  Some 
of  the  latter  had  died  upon  the  journey  ; 
others  had  to  be  abandoned  ;  many  of 
the  men  were  found  unable  to  stand,  and 
were  told  to  remain  where  they  were. 
It  was  no  very  formidable  body  that 
moved  away  at  length  from  the  station 
toward  the  village  whose  name  it  bore, 
but  which  lay  some  two  miles  away  from 
it.  Saint-Luc  admitted  none  but  old  sol¬ 
diers  into  his  corps — the  nature  of  their 
service  as  scouts  demanding  experience 
as  well  as  courage — and  he  had  had 
proofs  enough  that  those  w’ho  rode  be¬ 
hind  him  could  do  and  bear  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  of  mortals  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  as  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at 
them  now,  he  thanked  his  lucky  stars 
that  there  were  no  Germans  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood. 

”  A  handful  of  Uhlans  could  make 
short  work  of  us,”  he  thought.  ”  What 
is  one  to  do  with  starving  men  on  starv¬ 
ing  horses  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  they 
must  be  fed.  I  wonder  whether  there 
are  any  decent  people  in  the  village.” 


Apparently  there  was  nobody  there  at 
all,  decent  or  otherwise.  No  trace  of  an 
inhabitant  was  to  be  seen  in  the  wide, 
snow-covered  high-road,  or  in  the  low 
white  houses  that  bordered  it  ;  pigs  and 
poultry — usually  the  inseparable  ad¬ 
juncts  of  a  French  village — there  were 
none  ;  every  door  was  closed  and  every 
window  shuttered  ;  only  from  a  chimney 
here  and  there  arose  a  tell-tale  thread  of 
blue  smoke.  Saint-Luc  had  seen  this 
kind  of  thing  more  than  once  before,  and 
knew  very  well  what  it  all  meant.  His 
orders  to  his  officers  were  soon  given. 
They  were  to  get  what  was  necessary — 
civilly  if  possible,  but  at  all  events  to  get 
it ;  they  w'ere  to  pay  for  every  thing  they 
took  ;  and,  above  all,  they  were  to  lose 
no  time.  He  himself  rode  on,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Leon,  his  adjutant,  to  a  farm¬ 
house  a  few  furlongs  out  of  the  village, 
where  there  was  an  empty  straw-yard 
and  stables  and  outhouses  and  a  rick  or 
two.  Here,  much  shouting,  thundering 
at  the  door  and  threatening  of  arson,  as 
a  last  resource,  revealed  the  presence  of 
a  lean  old  w'oman  of  forbidding  aspect. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?”  asked  this  in¬ 
hospitable  person  sullenly,  thrusting  her 
head  out  of  a  half-opened  window. 

”  Something  to  eat,  to  begin  with.” 
answered  Leon.  “  We  are  not  particu¬ 
lar  ;  give  us  what  you  have  got  and  let  us 
go,  and  we  will  pay  you  a  fair  price.  We 
have  money.” 

”  Well,  then,  you  will  not  have  what 
you  want,  money  or  no  money.  I  know 
you  with  your  money  !  Break  open  the 
door  if  you  like — you  are  the  stronger — 
and  eat  me,  for  you  will  find  nothing  else 
here.  And  you  will  not  find  much  flesh 
upon  my  bones,  1  promise  you.” 

“  My  good  woman,”  began  Saint-Luc. 

"  Good  woman  here,  good  woman 
there  !  I  tell  you  we  have  got  nothing. 
Do  you  understand  ? — nothing  !  F'irst 
come,  first  served.  The  Prussians  took 
all  we  had  ;  then  came  the  Garibaldians 
and  helped  themselves  to  the  rest  ;  and 
now  there  are  but  the  four  walls  and  the 
bare  boards  left  for  you.” 

”  I  can’t  waste,  any  more  time,”  said 
Saint-Luc.  “  Tell  them  to  force  the 
door,  de  Mersac.” 

“  Stop,  you  thieves  !  you  villains  ! 
Do  you  call  yourselves  Frenchmen,  and 
would  you  ruin  a  poor  widow  ?  I  will 
let  you  in.” 
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Bolts  and  chains  were  slowly  with¬ 
drawn  ;  the  door  was  gingerly  opened  an 
inch  or  two,  and  a  skinny  hand  appeared 
through  the  aperture.  “  Pay  first,”  said 
the  voice  of  the  old  woman  from  within. 

Saint-Luc  laughed,  and  handed  out  a 
couple  of  napoleons.  “  That  will  do  till 
we  see  what  you  are  going  to  give  us,” 
said  he,  pushing  past  her  into  the  dark¬ 
ened  kitchen,  where  a  fine  wood  fire  was 
blazing.  “You  might  remember  that 
we  are  friends,  and  that  we  are  fighting 
your  battles  for  you,  old  mother.” 

“  Friends  or  enemies,  it  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing.  Ah  !  those  Garibal- 
dians  !  People  who  call  themselves 
friends,  and  rob  you  of  your  last  sou,  and 
use  the  churches  for  stables — thank  you  ! 
the  Prussians  suit  me  quite  as  well.” 

“  Nobody  is  going  to  rob  you,”  said 
Leon,  w’ho  had  followed  his  chief  into 
the  house,  and  was  looking  about  him 
with  somewhat  hungry  eyes.  "  And  why 
did  you  tell  us  those  lies  ?  You  peasants 
are  all  the  same.” 

“How  was  I  to  know  you  had  money?” 
retorted  his  hostes.s,  upon  whom  the  sight 
of  gold  had  already  produced  a  slight 
mellowing  effect.  "  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  tells  lies  in  these  bad  times, 
young  gentleman.  And  what  I  said  was 
not  so  far  off  the  truth  either.  I  can  kill 
two  or  three  fowls  for  you  and  the  other 
officer,  and  there  is  a  little  bacon  ;  but 
as  for  the  soldiers,  I  could  not  feed  them 
if  you  offered  me  a  fortune.  Search  the 
house  if  you  don’t  believe  me.” 

L6on  took  her  at  her  word.  There 
would  be  no  harm  in  having  a  look  round, 
he  thought,  while  the  chickens  were 
roasting,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  something  should  be  discovered  for 
the  men’s  eternal  soup.  French  soldiers, 
as  is  well  known,  have  a  semi-miraculous 
gift  for  the  concoction  of  that  savory  mess 
out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials  ; 
and  though  Leon’s  researches  were  not 
crowned  with  any  brilliant  success,  yet  a 
sufficiency  of  scraps  was  ultimately  col¬ 
lected,  in  the  farm-house  and  elsewhere, 
to  furnish  what  was  required,  and  to  re¬ 
store  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  whole 
corps. 

'i'hey  were  not  hard  to  please,  those 
gallant,  ragged  fellows.  Give  them  soup, 
a  fire  to  warm  themselves  by,  and  a 
tumbler  or  two  of  rough  red  wine,  and 
they  asked  for  nothing  more.  Enthusi¬ 


astic  they  w'ere  no  longer  ;  but  they  were 
patient  and  willing,  accustomed  to  hard 
knocks,  hard  fare,  and  scant  thanks  ; 
ready  for  active  service  in  any  form  ;  and 
now  the  rumor  that  they  were  for  once 
about  to  take  the  offensive  sufficed  in  it¬ 
self  to  console  them  for  a  great  deal. 
None  of  them  had  more  than  a  very  vague 
idea  of  where  they  were  and  of  whither 
they  were  going  ;  but  these  were  mere 
matters  of  detail,  and  besides  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  them  to  be  in  the  dark  as  to 
their  whereabouts.  The  colonel,  never 
given  to  be  communicative,  disliked  be¬ 
ing  asked  questions,  and  his  officers, 
knowing  this,  seldom  interrogated  him. 
When  they  did  so  their  curiosity  was  not 
often  gratified.  Leon,  who  upon  this 
occasion  ventured  to  throw  out  a  hint  or 
two,  got  no  information  for  his  pains. 

”  Werder  must  be  somewhere  between 
Vesoul  and  Gray,  I  take  it,”  said  he, 
buckling  up  his  sword,  when  the  hasty  re¬ 
past  was  at  an  end  ;  ”  but  I  suppose  wc 
shall  know  all  about  it  before  long.  We 
are  off  on  the  old  errand  of  course — feel¬ 
ing  for  the  enemy  to  begin  with,  search¬ 
ing  for  our  own  general  afterward,  and 
thinking  ourselves  more  than  lucky  if  we 
find  the  second  as  easily  as  the  first. 
\Vell,  it  is  better  to  be  an  eclaireur  than 
a  general,  after  all ;  one  obeys  orders  and 
asks  no  questions — that  is  simple  enough. 
Only  I  should  like  to  know  whether  our 
object  is  to  join  Faidherbe  or  to  make  a 
raid  into  Germany.” 

Saint-Luc  was  standing  by  the  window 
looking  out  at  the  darkening  landscape 
and  the  snowflakes,  which  were  still  drop¬ 
ping  at  intervals  and  freezing  as  they  fell. 

”  There  are  so  many  things  that  one 
would  like  to  know,”  he  remarked.  “  I 
should  like,  for  instance,  to  know  why  I 
was  born  ;  but  nobody  will  ever  be  able 
to  tell  me  that ;  and  then  I  should  like 
to  know  where  1  am  to  sleep  to-night, 
which  is  a  mystery  that  will  be  solved 
in  a  few  hours.  And  I  should  like  to  know 
what  certain  people  far  away  are  doing 
at  this  moment,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  me 
that  I  can’t.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  if  we  knew  the  whole  truth  about 
every  thing,  nine  tenths  of  us  would  most 
likely  go  and  hang  ourselves  ?  Come, 
let  us  get  to  horse  again,  and  follow  our 
noses;  and  don’t  you  trouble  yourself  too 
much  to  find  out  whither  the  road  is  lead- 
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ing  you.  The  more  you  knew  of  it  the 
less  you  would  like  it  perhaps.” 

Already  the  bugles  had  sent  forth  their 
brief  summons,  and  the  regiment  only 
awaited  the  colonel's  order  to  march. 
A  few  of  the  villagers — poverty-stricken, 
timorous-looking  folks — had  emerged 
from  their  hiding-places  on  discovering 
that  the  invaders  were  Frenchmen  this 
time,  not  Prussians  nor  Garibaldini,  and 
had  now  come  shivering  out  into  the 
road  to  see  the  last  of  these  ragged  horse¬ 
men,  and  to  bid  them  God-speed.  For 
good  wishes  cost  nothing  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  thing  that  can  warm  the  heart  of 
the  French  peasant,  it  is  probably  the 
touch  of  hard  coin. 

As  the  little  band  began  to  move  with 
a  muffled  trampling  over  the  snow,  and 
the  clank  of  a  sabre  or  the  champing  of 
a  bit  here  and  there,  some  of  the  men  set 
up  a  low,  melancholy  chant.  It  was  the 
familiar  strain  of  the  Marseillaise  that 
they  sang  ;  but  what  a  different  Marseil¬ 
laise  from  that  which  had  rung  triumph¬ 


antly  and  defiantly  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  France  a  few  short  months 
before  ! 

“  Amour  sacr£  de  la  patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengcurs  !” 

The  chorus  spread  through  the  ranks, 
one  man  after  another  taking  it  up  in  a 
sad  perfunctory  sort  of  way,  and  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  as  they  passed  out 
from  the  village,  and  wound  round  the 
shoulder  of  a  low  hill — a  straggling  troop 
of  shadowy  riders  in  long  blue  cloaks  that 
soon  faded  into  the  gathering  darkness. 

”  Would  one  not  say  they  were  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  ghosts  singing  their  own  dirge  !” 
muttered  the  old-woman  who  had  enter¬ 
tained  Saint-Luc  and  Leon.  “  Soldiers 
were  another  race  in  my  time.  That 
colonel  is  a  fine  man,  but  he  has  not  the 
look  of  a  joyous  comrade.  Enfin  ! — 
puisque  (a  paye." 

And  with  that  she  bolted  and  barred 
her  door  once  more,  and  sat  down  to 
count  her  earnings. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


-A  WHITE  RAJAH. 


In  the  month  of  June,  1868,  James 
Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak  (known  in 
the  East  as  the  White  Rajah),  died  at 
Burrator,  on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor. 
Others  who  have  had  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  larger  action  have  no  doubt  pro¬ 
duced  greater  results,  but  in  the  annals 
of  British  worthies  there  is  no  purer  or 
nobler  name  than  the  one  we  have  just 
written.  The  little  church  of  Burrator 
and  the  neighborhood  had  been  already 
consecrated  in  the  memories  of  Western 
men  by  the  presence  and  the  kindly 
work  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  seemed 
not  unfitting  that  the  Rajah  should 
seek  his  last  home  and  his  grave  in 
such  a  spot.  He  knew  he  was  to  die 
there.  He  chose  himself  the  very  corner 
of  the  churchyard  where  he  wished 
to  take  his  last  long  rest.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  found,  even 
in  our  own  romantic  land — in  Moi- 
dart  or  in  Sutherland — a  more  fitting 
place  of  refuge  for  the  last  days  of 
James  Brooke.  He  had  chosen  his  last 
home  far  away  from  the  sordid  bustle  of 
our  great  towns — under  the  solemn 
shade  of  the  wild  Sheepstor — by  the 
side  of  a  Dartmoor  brook  which,  close 


to  the  cottage,  becomes  a  waterfall — al¬ 
most  in  sight  of  Plymouth  Sound  (it  can 
be  seen  from  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  aque¬ 
duct,  just  above  the  house),  from  which, 
in  the  old  days  of  English  story,  had 
sailed  forth  so  many  of  our  great  Western 
captains  to  help  England  at  the  hour  of 
her  sharpest  need,  or  to  win  for  her  the 
dominion  of  the  seas.  But  even  during 
the  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life  at 
Burrator  he  had  made  himself  as  be¬ 
loved  by  the  rough  Moorsmen  as  he  had 
been  by  the  Borneon  Dyaks,  supersti¬ 
tious  reverence  apart.  James  Brooke 
'and  human  misery  could  never  be 
neighbors.  If  trouble  fell  upon  a  Moors¬ 
man’s  cottage,  there  was  one  door  at 
which  he  could  knock,  sure  of  the  kindly 
help,  and  ot  the  kindly  look  and  word 
which  made  the  help  go  down  with  peo¬ 
ple  cast  in  so  rough  a  mould.  That  was 
the  door  of  Rajah  Brooke,  who,  by  the 
ignorance  of  some,  by  the  jealousy,  by 
the  wounded  vanity,  by  the  treachery 
again  of  others,  has  been  held  up  as  a 
bloodthirsty  and  self-seeking  man.  The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  Iftiew  better — the 
stout  old  admirals  who  held  the  East¬ 
ern  seas  for  England  for  so  many 
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years  knew  better — the  great  statesmen 
of  England,  with  one  or  two  sad  and 
shameful  exceptions,  knew  better — the 
officers  of  our  Dutch  rivals  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago  knew  better — the 
Moorsmen  of  the  West  knew  better.  In 
a  word,  those  among  whom  he  had 
lived  and  worked,  and  those  among 
whom  he  died,  knew  James  Brooke  bet¬ 
ter.  Ill  would  it  have  fared  with  any 
glib  politician,  prodigal  of  his  own  good 
name,  greedy  and  envious  of  the  good 
name  of  others,  who  had  dared  to  revile 
Rajah  Brooke  between  Tamar  and  Chag- 
ford,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
Tors  of  Dartmoor.  As  in  Borneo  the 
great  orator  would  have  seriously  com¬ 
promised  his  own  safety,  so  on  Dartmoor 
he  would  have  run  shrewd  risk  of  mak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  the  shaft  of  a  de¬ 
serted  mine,  or  at  least  with  the  head¬ 
waters  of  a  famous  Devonshire  stream. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
not  from  strong  balances  at  his  banker’s, 
not  from  his  own  great  wealth,  that  the 
Rajah  continued  to  the  very  last  to  help 
his  poorer  neighbors,  but  from  his  own 
straitened  means  and  narrow  income. 
His  own  patrimony  had  been  sunk  in 
the  Eastern  seas.  The  scant  revenues 
of  Sarawak  at  that  time  could  only 
afford  him  an  income  of  which  an  Eng¬ 
lish  county  court  judge  in  his  learned 
retirement  would  not  have  thought 
much  ;  and  on  this  income  there  were 
constant  claims.  What  the  Rajah,  with¬ 
out  cant  or  ostentation,  freely  gave  to 
his  poor  neighbors  was  balanced  by  his 
own  self-denial.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney — a  gentle  Englishman 
of  kindred  spirit — “  his  need  is  greater 
than  mine.”  And  this  was  the  man  who 
was  hunted  down  by  slander  to  the  last ! 
The  solemnity  of  death  has  not  pro¬ 
tected  his  grave. 

The  story — and  it  is  a  touching  one — 
of  the  Rajah’s  deat’u  and  funeral  will  be 
more  properly  told  at  the  end  of  this 
brief  notice  of  his  life  and  actions.  The 
last  and  final  scene  of  all  must  not  come 
first.  But  now  concerning  the  book,* 
“  The  lafe  of  Sir  James  Brooke,”  which 
has  given  us  occasion  to  say  a  few  words 
about  its  subject.  When  his  will  was 

•  **  The  Life  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  Rajah  of 
SarSwak.”  By  Spenser  St.  John,  F.R.G.S., 
formerly  Secretary  to  the  Rajah.  Wm.  Black¬ 
wood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London  :  1879. 


opened  it  was  found  that  he  had  left 
his  papers  and  letters  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Spenser  St.  John,  formerly  Consul- 
General  at  Borneo,  and  actually  the 
resident  British  Minister  at  Peru.  This 
must  give  a  supreme  value  to  the  book 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  truth  of  this  Bomeon  story. 
Mr.  St.  John  first  went  out  to  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  in  the  Meander  as  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  Sir  James,  remained  with  him  in 
this  capacity  for  a  long  time — indeed 
until,  with  the  Rajah’s  full  assent,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  office  at  Brunei  under  the  British 
Government.  He  was  deeply  attached 
to  the  Rajah — nobody  was  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  history,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate — and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  find  amongst  his  followers 
a  more  highly  qualified  man.  We  no¬ 
tice,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  hook  and 
as  showing  how  honestly  Mr.  St.  John 
has  endeavored  to  perform  his  task,  that 
while  full  and  ample  justice  is  done  to 
his  nobler  qualities,  the  smallest  foible 
of  the  Rajah  is  duly  registered.  The 
poor  man  was  not  clever  at  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  and  double  entry — he  is  not  ex¬ 
cused  an  error  in  vulgar  fractions.  He 
was  over-indulgent  to  the  middies  and 
youngsters  about  him  ;  one  would  al¬ 
most  imagine  at  times  in  these  pages  that 
we  were  reading  the  life  of  the  great 
Mr.  Midshipman  Easy. 

”  Mr.  Brooke  [t.r.,  the  Rajah]  had  a  large 
cabin,  and  this  was  the  rendezvous  of  as  unruly 
a  set  of  young  officers  as  it  has  been  my  for¬ 
tune  to  meet.  He  had  a  nephew  on  Iward, 
Charles  lohnson,  a  staid  sub-lieutenant,  who 
endeavored  to  preserve  order,  but  it  was  of  lit¬ 
tle  avail.  The  noisy  ones  were  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant,  led  by  a  laughing,  bright-faced  lad,  who, 
when  he  was  a  midshipman  in  the  Agincourt, 
in  1845-47,  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  whose  fondness  for  cherry  brandy 
was  only  equalled  by  his  love  of  fun.  No 
place  in  the  cabin  was  respected  ;  six  or  seven 
would  throw  themselves  on  the  bed,  careless 
whether  Mr.  Brooke  was  there  or  not,  and 
skylark  over  his  body  as  if  he  were  one  of 
themselves.  In  fact,  he  was  as  full  of  play  as 
any  of  them.  The  grave  secretary  [Mr.  St. 
John]  seated  at  the  writing-table  could  but  look 
on  with  astonishment  at  the  liberties  taken 
with  his  chief,  for  whom  he  felt  then  almost 
veneration,  so  highly  did  he  esteem  the  work 
he  had  been  performing  in  the  East  But 
these  young  imps  thought  of  nothing  but  fun  ; 
they  ate  his  biscuits,  drank  his  cherry  brandy, 
laughed,  sang,  and  skylarked,  till  work  was 
generally  useless, and  nothing  was  done.” 

When  the  chief  and  the  secretary  differ 
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on  more  important  matters,  the  chief  is 
in  the  wrong.  After  laying  the  book 
down,  we  are  really  not  sure  which  could 
give  the  other  checkmate  at  chess.  In  a 
word,  the  Rajah  was  the  Rajah  ;  but 
Mr.  St.  John  was  the  “  guide,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  friend.”  VVe  are  glad  to  no¬ 
tice  these  little  points,  for  they  afford  a 
fair  presumption  that  Mr.  St.  John  has 
honestly  endeavored  to  give  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  man — weaknesses,  errors, 
and  all.  He  has,  in  a  word,  painted 
the  Rajah  as  Oliver  Cromwell  wished  to 
be  painted,  but  he  has  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wart.  With  all  this,  here  is 
his  conclusion,  and  no  one  knew  the  Ra¬ 
jah  better  :  "  I  have  described  him  as  he 
appeared  to  me,  and  I  leave  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  opinion  ;  but  as  I  also 
have  formed  mine,  1  may  say  that  I  con¬ 
sider  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  no¬ 
blest  and  best  of  men.” 

It  is  also  desirable  to  call  attention  to 
another  point.  We  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  what  Mr.  St.  John  actually  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  when  he  had  been  for 
some  time  at  Sarawak  and  the  events 
which  he  records  as  having  happened 
before  he  himself  came  upon  the  scene 
and  began  to  understand  something  of 
Borneon  affairs.  From  1848  to  1868  we 
take  him  as  a  very  trustworthy  guide  ; 
but  as  to  what  happened  when  the  Rajah 
first  came  to  the  country — when  we  find 
the  Rajah  and  the  secretary  at  variance 
— we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  Rajah 
was  in  the  wrong.  For  example,  when 
Mr.  Brooke  was  at  Kuching  with  the 
Royalist  in  1840,  and  was  induced  to 
give  his  help  to  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim 
against  the  Malay  rebels,  Mr.  St.  John 
tells  us  that  the  English  should,  if  any 
thing,  have  rather  helped  the  rebels 
against  a  ruffian  of  the  name  of  Makota, 
who  had  oppressed  them  in  a  terrible 
way.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  Makota  richly  deserved  the  gallows, 
with  short  shrift  indeed.  But  we  feel 
that  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  very  impartial 
man  when  he  tells  us  of  his  clients,  that 
”  their  religious  position  led  them  to  de¬ 
spise  the  infidel,  and  their  greed  induced 
them  to  encourage  piracy  and  warlike 
expeditions  in  order  to  obtain  slaves  and 
plunder” — in  other  words,  they  were 
just  the  set  of  scoundrels  whom  Lord 
Exmouth  would  have  dealt  with  in  a 
very  summary  way  had  their  lot  been 


cast  on  the  northern  shore  of  Africa  in 
his  days.  What  Mr.  Brooke  did  was  to 
stipulate,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance, 
for  the  pardon  of  all  save  the  two  or  three 
chiefs.  Even  for  these,  when  the  affair 
was  over,  he  extorted  a  similar  pardon 
from  Muda  Hassim.  As  far  as  the 
affair  itself  is  concerned,  Mr.  St.  John’s 
account  of  it  reads  like  the  story  of  a 
Christmas  pantomime.  Nobody  seems 
to  have  been  hurt  but  a  poor  British 
sailor ;  and  his  hurt,  we  hope,  w'as 
not  very  severe,  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  a 
casual  sort  of  way.  Mr.  Brooke,  by  sup¬ 
porting  the  Government,  restored  peace 
to  the  country  without  loss  of  life,  ob¬ 
tained  pardon  and  immunity  for  all,  and 
gained  an  influence  over  the  Rajah 
which  he  never  lost.  It  was  owing  to 
this  act  of  intervention  that  he  after¬ 
ward  became  Rajah  himself,  and  that 
the  poor  Dyaks  are  able  to  live  at  peace 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
Who  was  in  the  right  ? — the  Rajah  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  or  Mr.  St. 
John,  who  formed  his  opinion  “  from 
information”  many  years  afterward? 
Making  this  distinction  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  book,  and  noticing  briefly 
the  secretary’s  little  foible  for  recording 
his  chief’s  weaknesses  in  a  way  which, 
as  our  French  neighbors  would  say, 
“  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,”  we  may 
say  that  there  are  few  men  living  who 
could  have  told  the  true  tale  of  Borneon 
piracy  as  Mr.  St.  John  has  done  it,  or 
who  could  have  described  the  position 
of  the  Chinese  in  Borneo  and  Singapore 
with  half  his  authority  and  knowledge  of 
the  facts. 

We  do  not  wish  to  review  “  The  Life 
of  Sir  James  Brooke,”  but  in  a  few 
pages  (taking  Mr.  St.  John’s  book 
mainly  as  a  guide)  to  tell  the  story  of 
Rajah  Brooke’s  life.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  people  found  to  pull  it  to 
pieces,  or  to  hit  a  blot  in  it — if  any  such 
is  to  be  found.  There  is  the  Rump  of 
Sir  James’s  old  slanderers ;  there  are 
others  who,  wishing  well  to  the  Rajah 
and  to  his  memory,  may  be  induced  to 
differ  from  Mr.  St.  John’s  views.  It  is 
known  in  select  Sarawak  circles  that 
many  and  grave  dissensions  gathered 
round  the  Rajah’s  later  years  ;  but  on 
these  we  do  not  intend  to  waste  a  word  ; 
all  interest  in  the  Borneon  drama  is 
concentrated  round  James  Brooke.  The 
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suppression  of  piracy  m  the  Eastern  seas  Brooke  had  taught  himself  a  great  deal, 
is  the  great  event  of  Rajah  Brooke’s  life.  He  had  a  firm  hold  of  as  much  knowl- 
We  may  attempt  to  describe  this  with  edge,  under  many  important  heads,  as 
some  hope  of  success  ;  we  should  cer-  can  be  obtained  from  bonks, 
tainly  fail  if  we  tried  at  too  much.  The  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  was 
only  book  which  we  will  recommend  our  soon  arranged  that  the  naughty  boy  was 
readers  to  take  up  with  Mr.  St.  John’s  not  to  be  a  professional  student.  At 


is  entitled  “  Letters  and  Journals  of  Sir 
James  Brooke.”  These  were  published 
many  years  ago  ;  but  from  the  charm  of 
the  style,  as  well  as  from  the  interest  of 
the  matter,  they  can  even  now  be  read 
with  advantage  as  an  appendix  to  Mr. 
St.  John’s  work. 

James  Brooke  was  bom  in  Benares  in 
the  year  1803.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
'rhomas  Brooke,  an  old  Indian  civilian, 
a  man  of  high  character  and  good  sense, 
but  certainly  not  a  remarkable  person  in 
any  way.  Like  other  Indian  children, 
the  little  boy  was  sent  home  at  an  early 
age  ;  and,  like  other  Indian  children,  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  his  grand¬ 
mother,  who  did  her  best  to  spoil  him. 
He  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Norwich,  then  under  the  rule  of  Valpy  ; 
but  he  did  not  like  the  grammatical  tor¬ 
tures  of  the  place,  so  he  ran  away,  and 
back  to  his  indulgent  grandmother, 
where  he  was  sure  to  find  liberal  treat¬ 
ment.  A  private  tutor  was  then  tried 
upon  him  ;  but  neither  was  this  experi¬ 
ment  crowned  with  greater  success. 
I'he  tutor  was  sent  away  this  time,  and 
the  boy  was  remitted  to  another  school. 
He  ran  away  again  ;  neither  in  a  public 
nor  in  a  private  way  could  he  be  induced 
to  enjoy  the  intellectual  treat.  The 
plain  truth  must  be  told — James  Brooke 
was  a  sad  pickle.  We  think,  however, 
that  Mr.  St.  John  wastes  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  ink  in  his  lamentations  over  the 
Rajah’s  want  of  regular  training.  On 
Mr.  St.  John’s  own  showing.  Sir  James 
w’as  a  constant  and  a  hard  student  from 
the  age  of  sixteen.  Few  men  were  bet¬ 
ter  read  in  history,  in  theology,  in  natu¬ 
ral  history,  in  public  law — in  a  word,  in 
any  thing  which  concerned  his  career  or 
interested  his  mind.  It  may  amuse  some 
of  our  readers  to  hear  that  throughout 
life,  and  to  the  last,  he  was  a  great 
reader  of  novels — especially  delighting  in 
Miss  Austen’s  works.  He  might  not 
have  taken  a  high  place  at  a  competitive 
examination,  or  have  done  any  form  of 
pedant  work  in  a  satisfactory  way ;  but 
though  a  self-taught  man.  Sir  James 


the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  packed  off  to 
India  to  join  a  native  regiment.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  lived  a  life  of  fun,  of 
frolic,  of  pig-sticking,  and  of  so  much 
adventure  as  usually  falls  in  the  way  of 
a  “  sub  but  in  1825  more  serious 
work  fell  in  his  way.  He  was  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age — a  bright  young 
soldier,  panting  for  adventure  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  In  Assam,  during  the  Bur¬ 
mese  war,  he  raised  a  body  of  irregular 
cavalry,  and  at  their  head  charged  the 
enemy  home  in  a  way  which  used  to  cut 
the  knot  of  many  a  military  difficulty. 
This,  however,  he  seems  to  have  done 
once  too  often,  for  on  one  occasion  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade.  ”  Brooke,”  as 
Mr.  St.  John  writes,  "  came  galloping 
up,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  foremost  fighting  fell.”  He 
was  left  for  dead  ;  but  his  commanding 
officer  was  not  a  man  to  give  up  his  gal¬ 
lant  young  subaltern  without  an  effort. 

“  Take  me  to  his  body,”  was  his  in¬ 
stant  command.  “  Poor  Brooke,”  said 
he,  bending  over  him,  and  then  taking 
his  hand,  as  he  thought  for  the  last 
time.  ”  He  is  not  dead  !”  The  young 
officer  was  brought  into  camp,  with  a 
bullet  lodged  in  his  lungs.  It  was  a  long 
and  painful  recovery,  the  end  being  that 
he  was  invalided  home.  He  remained 
at  home  nearly  five  years  ;  but  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  rejoin  his  regiment  he  was 
shipwrecked — and  so  he  tried  again. 
The  second  trial,  however,  was  not  more 
successful.  He  had  put  to  sea  in  a  ship 
which  lost  time  between  the  Lizard  and 
Madras,  so  that  Brooke  was  “  too  late.” 
He  had  broken  his  furlough,  though  not 
by  his  own  fault.  He  resigned,  and  was 
not  very  sorry  to  do  so,  as  Mr.  St.  John 
slyly  suggests,  for  he  liked  his  company 
in  the  Castle  Huntly,  and  wanted  to  see 
China  and  the  Chinese  seas.  To  China 
he  went  and  filled  his  mind  with  pictures 
of  the  Indian  seas.  This  voyage  deter¬ 
mined  his  after-career.  He  returned 
home  in  1831  ;  and  here  is  Mr.  St. 
John’s  account  of  him,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  precisely  with  what  the  writer  of 
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the  present  notice  has  heard  over  and 
over  again  from  those  who  knew  him 
well  in  those  days.  “  He  was  hand¬ 
some,  elegant  in  look  as  well  as  in  man¬ 
ner,  fond  of  the  lighter  accomplishments 
of  music  and  poetry,  so  winning  in  his 
ways  as  to  be  beloved  by  all  those  he  met,  and 
full  of  ability,  and  with  his  friends  bril¬ 
liant  in  talk.  Yet  in  general  society  he 
was  reserved,  and  rarely  gave  sign  of 
the  power  which  was  in  him.”  A  true 
picture  indeed  !  There  was  in  the  man 
to  the  last  a  something  so  gracious  and 
so  “  winning”  that,  in  the  old  Roman 
phrase,  he  seemed  to  “  play  round  your 
heart.”  You  could  have  no  harsh  or 
unkindly  thoughts  in  the  presence  of.  one 
who  appeared  not  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  In  his  old  age,  as  in  his 
youth,  it  was  the  same  to  the  last.  The 
”  toddlin’  w'ee  things”  at  Burrator 
would  hang  round  the  old  chief,  and 
play  with  his  poor  helpless  hand.  His 
hair  was  scant  and  white,  and  his  step 
so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  creep  up 
the  path  to  his  cottage  ;  but  he  would 
prattle  with  the  children  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  Yet  speak  to  him  then  of  the 
fortunes  of  his  other  "  children”  in  the 
distant  East,  and  of  the  great  things  in 
which  he  had  been  concerned,  and  the 
old  fire  would  come  back  to  the  eye,  the 
same  keen  glance  read  your  inmost 
thought.  This,  until  one  day  there 
came  on  him  that  “  far-away”  look 
which  all  w'ho  have  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
those  they  love  can  never  mistake  for 
any  other  look  upon  earth — but,  even 
so,  gracious  and  winning  to  all  w'as 
James  Brooke,  and  to  the  last. 

In  a  very  few  sentences  we  must  skip 
over  a  certain  space  of  time,  until  we 
can  land  Mr.  Brooke  in  the  Sarawak 
River.  Taking  up  our  brief  abstract  of 
a  long  tale  where  w'e  left  it,  we  find  that 
Brooke  at  this  time  of  his  life  fell  in  love, 
and  thought  of  Parliament.  His  suit 
did  not  prosper,  and  the  lady  did  not 
live  long  afterward.  He  was  ever  chiv- 
alric  and  gentle  in  his  bearing  to 
women,  like  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school ;  but  he  was  never  again  a  suitor 
for  a  lady’s  hand.  Nor  did  any  thing 
come  of  the  parliamentary  scheme.  He 
finally  hit  upon  the  notable  project  of 
buying  a  brig,  freighting  it  with  mer¬ 
chandise  and  sailing  for  China.  This  he 
actually  did,  but  the  adventure  turned 
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out  a  failure.  The  future  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  had  clearly  mistaken  his  line 
when  he  tried  to  be  a  “  supercargo.” 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  from 
this  futile  expedition  his  father  died, 
leaving  him  about  £30,000.  He  bought 
a  yacht  called  the  Royalist,  of  142  tons 
burden  ;  and  so  we  find  him  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  a  young  gentleman  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fortune  above  named — less 
the  purchase-money  of  his  yacht — a 
member  of  the  famous  squadron  ;  just 
like  so  many  others  who  have  scoured 
the  Solent  from  the  Southampton  water 
to  the  Needles,  with  an  occasional  run 
across  to  Cherbourg,  and  possibly,  once 
in  their  lives,  a  trip  to  distant  Athens 
and  remote  Constantinople.  What  Mr. 
Brooke  did  was  to  take  this  very  trip  at 
once,  in  order  to  test  his  vessel  and  his 
crew  ;  and  then  set  sail  for  Singapore 
from  Devonport,  in  December,  1838, 
which  port  he  reached  in  safety  after  a 
prosperous  run.  His  object  at  this  time 
was  geographical  discovery. 

In  the  year  1838,  to  parody  Metter- 
nich’s  famous  definition  of  Italy,  Borneo 
was  a  geographical  riddle.  It  might 
have  been  marked  upon  the  maps  with 
an  alligator  in  place  of  a  tiger,  to  sig¬ 
nify — the  unknown.  The  Dutch  knew 
something  about  it,  but  they  kept  their 
knowledge  to  themselves.  In  1838  less 
was  actually  known  of  Borneo  than  in 
1879  of  the  North  Pole  or  of  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Nile.  In  those  days  a 
candidate  qualified  for  the  Travellers’ 
Club  by  an  adventurous  journey  to  Na¬ 
ples — a  place  which  he  can  now  reach, 
and  in  a  Pullman’s  sleeping-car,  for  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  ten-pound  note,  and  in 
little  more  than  two  days  and  nights  of 
travel.  People  knew  that  the  coasts  of 
Borneo  were  infested  with  bloodthirsty 
pirates;  of  the  interior — nothing.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  when  Mr.  Brooke 
reached  Singapore  a  certain  Muda  Has- 
sim,  living  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called 
the  Sarawak  River,  had,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  men  at  Singapore,  done  a 
kind  act  by  some  shipwrecked  seamen. 
All  Borneons,  then,  w'ere  not  men- 
eaters — they  did  not  all  carry  their 
heads  beneath  their  shoulders.  The 
Governor  and  Mr.  Brooke  talked  the 
matter  over.  The  owner  of  the  Royalist 
wished  to  go  somewhere  ;  the  governor 
wished  that  Muda  Hassim  should  be 
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thanked.  Mr.  Brooke  agreed  to  carry 
his  message  if  he  could  find  out  where 
the  Sarawak  River  was.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  James  Brooke  first  visited  Bor¬ 
neo.  After  sailing  some  days  the  Bor- 
neon  coast  was  sighted  from  the  Royal¬ 
ist  ;  and  after  a  few  more  days  of  sur¬ 
veying,  Mr.  Brooke  found  and  entered 
the  Sarawak  River,  and  finally  reached 
Kuching,  so  soon  destined  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  own  dominion. 

We  have  now  to  tell  of  how  James 
Brooke  came  to  be  a  ruler  in  Borneo. 
We  must  do  this  very  briefly,  for  space 
would  fail  us  to  tell  the  tale  as  it  should 
be  told  ;  besides,  here  is  Mr.  St.  John’s 
book.  No  man  knows  Sarawak,  or 
Brunei,  or  the  forests  of  Borneo,  better 
than  Mr.  St.  John,  and  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  his  pages.  The  province 
of  Sarawak  was  in  a  sort  of  nominal  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
Proper — Omar  Ali,  who  held  his  some¬ 
what  mouldy  court  at  Brunei — a  kind  of 
“Venice  of  hovels,”  as  Mr.  Brooke 
afterward  described  it.  A  cunning 
ruffian,  named  Makota,  was  at  this  time 
governor  of  Sarawak  ;  but  by  his  bru¬ 
tality,  greed,  and  insolence,  he  had 
goaded  the  province  into  rebellion. 
Muda  Hassim,  uncle  of  the  Sultan,  and 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  had 
been  sent  down  from  Brunei  to  restore 
order.  This  he  was  quite  unable  to  do. 
In  conclusion,  partisan  fighting,  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  famine  were  rife  throughout 
the  province.  Muda  Hassim,  who  had 
hospitably  received  the  white  man  that 
had  dropped  in  upon  him  from  the 
clouds,  entreated  Mr.  Brooke  to  help 
him.  If  he,  the  Sultan’s  High  Commis¬ 
sioner,  failed  in  his  enterprise,  he  was  a 
lost  man  when  he  got  back  to  Brunei. 
His  object  was,  having  pacified  the  prov¬ 
ince,  to  get  back  there,  where,  as  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  he  had  his  own  little 
interests  to  look  after.  He  even  prom¬ 
ised  Mr.  Brooke  the  government  of 
the  province,  of  course  under  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Sultan,  if  he  would  help 
him  to  restore  order.  Long  did  the 
Englishman  hesitate  and  pause — he  even 
sailed  away  from  Sarawak  to  see  if  mat¬ 
ters  would  settle  themselves ;  but  on 
coming  back  some  months  afterward, 
found  things  rather  worse  than  better. 
At  length  he  decided  that  he  and  his 
dozen  sailors  would  help  Muda  Hassim, 


but  on  condition  that  full  pardon  was 
extended  to  all  the  rebels — save  two  or 
three  chiefs,  for  whom  he  also  obtained 
forgiveness  in  the  long  run.  Mr.  St. 
John  seems  to  think  that  the  right  thing 
would  have  been  to  get  rid  of  Makota, 
and  to  have  treated  with  the  rebels. 
Mr.  Brooke,  at  the  time,  and  after 
months  of  consideration,  thought  other¬ 
wise.  It  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to 
get  rid  of  Makota  ;  it  was  not  so  clear, 
if  you  could  have  got  rid  of  the  existing 
government  and  set  up  the  rebel  chiefs 
in  its  place,  that  you  would  have  much 
bettered  matters.  The  rebel  chiefs 
themselves  were  great  men  among  the 
pirates,  and  were  just  as  ready  to  slay 
and  plunder  the  Dyaks  as  the  Malay 
Makota  himself.  Mr.  Brooke  did  inter¬ 
fere,  and  the  chapter  in  Mr.  St.  John’s 
book  in  which  this  terrible  warfare  is  de¬ 
scribed  is  ludicrous  beyond  description. 
In  the  motley  army  of  Sarawak  the  Chi¬ 
nese  waited  for  the  Malays,  the  Malays 
for  the  Chinese.  When  they  got  near, 
but  still  at  safe  distance  from  the  en¬ 
emy,  the  troops  would  let  off  their  guns 
into  space,  and  piously  fall  to  prayers. 
Then  a  council  of  war  would  be  called, 
and  then  in  the  heat  of  argument  the 
chiefs  would  dance  their  war-dances,  and 
grind  their  teeth  at  the  absent  foe.  Ma¬ 
kota  himself  was  the  chief  coward,  as 
the  chief  leader  ;  and  in  his  ingenuity  at 
finding  reasons  for  keeping  himselt  out 
of  harm’s  way,  could  have  given  long 
odds  to  stout  Jack  Falstaff  himself. 
After  giving  up  the  job  in  despair,  Mr. 
Brooke  went  back  to  Kuching.  Muda 
Hassim  implored  and  prevailed  upon 
him  at  last  to  return  ;  and  this  time, 
mainly  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the 
rebel  camp,  and  at  the  cost  of  one 
wounded  sailor,  Mr.  Brooke  prevailed. 
The  rebels  surrendered,  the  white  chief 
obtained  pardon  for  all,  and  returned  to 
Kuching.  Not  without  delay,  and  not 
without  hesitation,  Muda  Hassim  at  last 
kept  his  word  ;  for  after  the  victory,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  Makota  had  re¬ 
gained  his  own  influence.  On  the  24th 
of  September,  1841,  the  owner  of  the 
Royalist  became  Governor  of  Sarawak, 
with  full  powers,  and  about  a  year 
afterward  the  appointment  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Sultan  at  Brunei. 

How  he  used  power  we  have  yet  to 
show  ;  and,  in  showing  it,  to  state  the 
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claims  of  Rajah  Brooke  to  the  reverence 
and  affection  of  his  countrymen.  We 
must  have  expressed  ourselves  badly  in¬ 
deed,  and  have  sailed  under  very  false 
colors,  if  we  have  left  the  impression 
upon  the  reader  that  James  Brooke  was 
a  cut-and-dried  philanthropist,  who  went 
out  to  the  East  to  convert  the  natives, 
as  he  might  come  across  them.  In  the 
pages  of  “  Maga”  there  shall  never  be 
found  a  disrespectful  word  of  the  many 
fearless  and  noble  men  who  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  lives  in  missionary  work. 
There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for 
David  Livingstone  as  well  as  for  James 
Brooke.  Each  worked  in  his  own  way, 
starting  from  his  own  antecedents  ;  but 
Livingstone,  followed  by  Gordon,  will 
not  in  the  long-run  have  put  a  stop  to 
greater  horrors,  or  done  more  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
than  was  actually  accomplished  by  Ra¬ 
jah  Brooke  when  he  had  once  fixed  his 
dwelling  on  the  Borneon  coast.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  that  love  and  good-will  to 
all,  ‘in  which  lay  the  secret  of  his  power, 
tliere  was  this  peculiarity  about  the  Ra¬ 
jah,  that  God’s  image,  cut  in  ebony,  or 
it  mattered  not  in  what  dark  wood,  was 
to  him  purest  ivory.  He  did  not 
morally  come  down  sixteen  pairs  of 
stairs  to  patronize  and  exhort  the  native. 
To  the  last  you  would  hear  him  speak 
of  “  a  Malay  gentleman,  a  great  friend 
of  mine  or  of  a  Dyak  peasant,  “  for 
whom  I  had  the  highest  respect.” 
Among  Malays  and  Dyaks  he  was  just 
like  an  English  country  gentleman  liv¬ 
ing  among  his  friends  and  dependents, 
and  acted  toward  them  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Englishman  would  have  done 
with  his  Englishmen. 

When  he  got  the  pow’er.  Rajah  Brooke 
did  make  as  clean  a  sweep  of  the  pirates 
as  ever  stout  Sir  Edw’ard  Pellew  did  of 
the  Algerine  corsairs  :  he  did  put  an 
end  to  the  misery  from  which  the  Land 
Dyaks  had  suffered  long  before  a  Euro¬ 
pean  had  been  taught  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  land  Dyak  and  a  sea  Dyak. 
Where,  until  his  time,  wholesale  murder, 
rape,  and  plunder  had  been  the  rule,  he 
made  the  rule  to  be  the  exception,  and 
the  ”  exception”  (we  ask  pardon  for  the 
phrase)  was  as  certain  of  punishment  as 
if  it  had  occurred  on  the  home  circuit. 
Within  the  dominions  of  Rajah  Brooke 
an  assassin  or  a  thief  was  as  safe  as  a 


horse-stealer  w’ould  have  been  before  a 
Yorkshire  jury.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr. 
Brooke  had  not  formed  any  clear  design 
when  he  had  landed  at  Kuching  for  the 
first -time,  and  became  mixed  up  with 
SarSwak  affairs.  He  was  drawn  on  from 
one  step  to  another,  believing  at  each 
step  that  he  was  doing  ”  the  right 
thing,”  until  at  last  he  became  ruler  of 
Sarawak,  and  insured  for  himself  a 
place  in  our  English  annals.  The  facts 
in  Borneo  and  in  the  Borneon  seas  seem 
to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows — cer¬ 
tainly  as  far  as  the  north-west  coast  was 
concerned.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
are  Dyaks,  but  these  Dyaks  are  divided 
into  sea  Dyaks  and  land  Dyaks.  The 
difference  between  these  is  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  wolf  and  the  sheep — 
between  Cain  and  Abel.  The  land 
Dyak  lived  as  far  as  he  could  get  up  the 
great  rivers.  When  he  ventured  down 
to  the  coast,  or  launched  his  boat  upon 
the  water,  the  sea  Dyak  was  there  to 
seize  him  as  a  slave,  or  to  murder  him 
and  carry  his  head  home  as  a  trophy. 
Even  let  him  lurk  as  cleverly  as  he  might 
in  his  little  up-stream  village,  the  sea 
Dyaks  would  follow  him  there,  bum  his 
house,  and  carry  off  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren — if  they  did  not  murder  them  on 
the  spot.  But  the  sea  Dyaks  might  be 
said  in  a  way  to  carry  on  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  of  piracy.  I’he  Malays,  who  are 
the  nobles  and  rulers  both  in  Borneo 
and  in  the  neighboring  islands,  took  the 
matter  in  hand  in  a  more  complete  and 
wholesale  manner.  These  are  the  men 
who  established  piratical  strongholds, 
from  which  their  fleets  issued  forth  and 
swept  the  seas  in  large  craft — carrying 
150  or  200  men,  mainly  sea  Dyaks,  well 
armed  for  war.  Whatever  they  came 
across  was  fair  prey.  They  would  as 
soon  have  attacked  an  English  bark — 
Hume  at  the  prow  and  Gladstone  at  the 
helm — as  they  would  have  seized  a  poor 
Dyak’s  fishing-boat.  Worse  than  the 
Malays  were  the  Arab  adventurers — 
more  subtle,  more  daring,  more  success¬ 
ful  in  their  horrible  trade.  The  taint  of 
piracy  had  infected  the  land.  The  Sul* 
tan’s  court  at  Brunei  was  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  piratical  party.  The  Sul¬ 
tan’s  relations,  the  Sultan’s  chief  ad¬ 
visers,  were — at  least  many  of  them  were 
— interested  in  piracy.  Makota  was  a 
pirate.  In  fact  Borneo,  when  Rajah 
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Brooke  took  the  matter  in  hand,  was 
somewhat  like  another  country  which  it 
might  be  invidious  to  name — where  the 
African  slave-trade  and  the  agreeable  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  Middle  Passage  were  in 
full  swing.  This  was  the  state  of  facts 
with  which  the  Rajah  had  to  deal ;  and 
at  first  he  did  so  single-handed,  but  his 
influence  soon  availed  to  bring  English 
men-of-war  and  the  blue-jackets  upon 
the  scene.  It  may  be  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  most  of  the  piratical  strong¬ 
holds  were  carried,  most  of  the  piratical 
war  fleets  annihilated  by  officers  of  the 
British  navy,  with  men  of  the  British 
navy  under  their  command.  This  is 
true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  was  Ra¬ 
jah  Brooke  who,  by  his  instances  and  his 
personal  influence  with  one  admiral  after 
another,  and  with  one  sea  captain  after 
another,  brought  them  upon  the  scene, 
directed  them  where  to  strike,  and  was 
ever  helping  with  his  own  people.  It  is 
asking  a  good  deal  of  our  credulity  to 
require  the  admission  that  Admirals  Par¬ 
ker,  Keppel,  Cochrane,  Farquhar,  Bel¬ 
cher,  Mundy,  and  other  such  men,  being 
present  on  the  si>ot,  and  having  made 
careful  inquiry  into  the  matter,  were  all 
in  the  wrong,  and  Admirals  Hume,  Cob- 
den,  and  Gladstone  in  the  right.  We 
will  say  nothing  of  the  result  of  inquiries 
before  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
where  the  matter  was  carefully  looked 
into,  and  where  it  was  decided  that  the 
.acts  of  piracy  were  gross,  flagrant,  and  a 
stain  upon  humanity.  Admirals,  judges, 
witnesses,  professional  and  others,  were 
simply  fools,  or  blinded  to  the  truth, 
which  shone  forth  with  unusual  lustre 
■before  the  eyes  of  three  or  four  home 
^politicians,  who  would  have  been  not  a 
■little  puzzled  to  assign  their  right  places 
on  the  map  to  the  islands  of  Gilolo  and 
•Celebes.  Division  after  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  friends 
of  the  pirates  cut  as  distinguished  a  fig- 
lure  as  a  knot  of  Repealers  (we  will  n 
say  Home-Rulers)  would  do  in  our  day, 
remained  without  the  smallest  effect. 
It  does  seem  a  little  strange — perhaps  a 
little  hard — that  men’s  throats  should 
be  cut  in  the  Eastern  seas  because  a 
borough  vote  is  shaky  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  government 
by  party  must  be  carried  on,  .  ,  . 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this 
point,  for  it  is  the  turning  one  upon 


which  men  will  form  their  decision  as  to 
the  value  of  Sir  James  Brooke’s  work 
upon  earth.  To  Mr.  St.  John’s  book 
we  must  refer  our  readers  for  details  of 
the  naval  actions  in  which  he  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  secure  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
British  Crown  who  were  then  acting  in 
the  Eastern  seas.  Sir  Henry  Keppel 
came  first  in  order,  and  between  him  and 
Rajah  Brooke  there  ever  remained  the 
firmest  confidence  and  friendship.  To 
the  last  the  Rajah’s  face  would  brighten 
up  when  the  Admiral’s  name  was  men¬ 
tioned.  "  What,  my  old  friend  Harry 
Keppel !”  and  even  now  you  will  see  a 
shade  fall  over  the  brave  old  sailor’s 
face  when  you  speak  to  him  of  Rajah 
Brooke.  He  knew  the  man.  It  was 
not,  however,  without  reference  to  the 
Admiral  on  the  station.  Sir  William 
Parker  ;  nor  without  further  reference  to 
the  Home  Government ;  nor  without 
special  call  from  the  native  sovereign, 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei — that  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  the  crushing  de¬ 
feat  of  the  pirates  were  carried  through. 
Captain  Keppel  began  the  work  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane — not  a  hasty  man, 
not  an  officer  without  experience — con¬ 
tinued  it,  and  at  last  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  reduce  to  submission  the  Sul¬ 
tan  himself,  w’ho  had  again  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  piratical  party.  At 
Brunei  (as  we  should  phrase  it)  “  public 
opinion  had  again  taken  a  piratical 
turn.”  Mr.  Brooke  had  now  accom¬ 
plished  the  first  stage  of  his  lifelong 
task.  He  had  brought  down  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  upon  these  fierce  and 
pitiless  hordes  who  had  too  long  infested 
the  Borneon  sea.  He  had  exacted  pledges 
from  the  native  chiefs,  from  the  Sultan 
downward,  that  piracy  should  be  given 
up,  and  had  good  reason  to  hope  that  he 
had  “  broken  the  neck”  of  the  infernal 
custom.  As  it  turned  out,  the  snake 
was  scotched,  not  killed.  Mr.  Brooke 
now  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when 
he  might  visit  England  once  more.  He 
left  Sarawak  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Crookshank,  that  true  and  faithful  fol¬ 
lower  who  twenty  years  afterward  closed 
his  eyes  at  Burrator.  Mr.  Crookshank  is 
still  living  ;  therefore  words  of  praise 
from  us  might  seem  to  be  fulsome,  and 
out  of  place.  We  may,  however,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  add  that  the  Rajah  always 
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spoke  of  this  gentleman  with  affection 
and  respect,  and  considered  him  in  abil¬ 
ity,  in  courage,  in  fidelity,  second  to  no 
other  of  those  who  had  followed  his  for¬ 
tunes.  While  speaking  of  his  follow¬ 
ers,  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit  men¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  who  after¬ 
ward  joined  him,  and  to  whom  the 
Rajah  was  greatly  attached.  There  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  be  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  sympathetic  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Sir  James  and  Mr.  Grant,  who 
had  joined  him  when  a  mere  youth,  and 
faithfully  followed  his  fortunes  through¬ 
out.  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Crookshank 
were  present  at  the  funeral  on  Dartmoor, 
and  certainly  it  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  two  men  more  attached  to 
him  in  life,  as  they  were  faithful  to  him 
even  in  death.  The  Rajah  always  spoke 
of  him  with  the  strongest  affection. 
This  gentleman,  too,  is  still  living,  so 
we  will  say  no  more.  The  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  landed  at  Southampton  on 
the  ist  of  October,  1847.  James  Brooke 
had  sailed  from  Devonport  in  December, 
1838.  He  was  then  owner  of  the  Royal¬ 
ist — nothing  more.  He  had,  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  all  but  destroyed  the  piracy  of 
the  Eastern  seas,  and  was  a  prince  in 
Borneo.  The  whole  story  is  the  chapter 
of  a  romance. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  him  as  the 
guest  of  the  Sovereign — as  the  compan¬ 
ion  and  friend  of  our  English  statesmen. 
Universities  and  corporations  united  to 
do  him  honor,  and  certainly  he  could 
not  complain  of  the  reception  given  him 
at  home.  It  was  the  same  to  the  last, 
whenever  the  feeling  or  opinion  of  his 
countrymen  could  be  fairly  put  to  the 
test.  It  is  the  worst  of  it,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  who  are  reasonable  are 
also  quiet.  The  noise  of  the  few  pre¬ 
vails  over  the  silence  of  the  many.  A 
quack  doctor  will  overpower  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  whole  market-place.  T wo  or 
three  noisy  curs  will  keep  a  village 
awake  all  night.  This  is  what  poor 
Rajah  Brooke  did  not  remember  in  after 
years,  when  two  or  three  of  the  most 
persevering  bawlers  in  the  country 
yelped  at  his  heels  without  pause  or  stint. 
During  his  stay  in  England  the  sky  was 
bright  and  serene  ;  but,  had  he  been 
blessed  with  the  usual  dose  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  he  would  have  seen  a  cloud, 
though  not  bigger,  as  yet,  than  a  man’s 


hand,  rising  on  the  horizon.  This  cloud 
was  an  agent  to  whom,  in  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  moment,  he  had  intrusted  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  affairs  in  England.  This 
worthy  creature  had  formed  a  nice  little 
plan  for  a  nice  little  company  to  work 
Borneo  and  the  Eastern  seas.  The 
profits  or  proceeds  were  to  be  divided 
between  Sir  James  Brooke  and  himself. 
The  Rajah  in  the  Eastern  seas  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  “  idol  of  his  countrymen,”  the 
agent  was  to  blow  the  trumpet  at  home, 
and  the  trick  was  done.  It  was  as  easy 
as  lying  or  thimblerig.  The  Rajah 
would  have  none  of  it ;  so  the  agent 
turned  upon  him.  By  ill-luck  this  man 
got  hold  of  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  who 
would  no  doubt  have  kicked  him  out  of 
the  front  door  at  Bryanstone  Square  had 
he  known  him  for  what  he  was  proved  to 
be  afterward.  But  it  would  have  taken 
the  pressure  of  a  hydraulic  machine  to 
get  out  of  Mr.  Hume’s  head  an  idea 
which  he  had  once  adopted.  The  more 
and  the  mpre  often  he  w’as  proved  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  the  more  he  stuck  to  his 
text.  In  Mr.  Cobden  he  found  a  willing 
ally.  Large  as  his  views  may  have  been 
on  economical  subjects,  on  all  others 
Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of  the  narrowest- 
minded  men  who  ever  lived.  Greatness 
which  was  not  the  greatness  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  school  stank  in  his  nostrils. 
Could  you  have  converted  the  pirates 
from  their  evil  ways  by  consigning  to 
them  cargoes  of  fast  prints  and  piece- 
goods,  and  by  helping  them  to  establish 
mechanics’  institutes  at  Balambangan  or 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Cobden  would  have  been 
with  you  heart  and  soul.  But  blow  pi¬ 
rates  out  of  the  water  !  was  such  a  thing 
ever  heard  of  ?  Each  of  them  might 
every  year  have  consumed  so  many  shil¬ 
lings’  worth  of  gray  shirting.  Besides, 
Mr.  Cobden  actually  and  truly  abhorred 
naval  and  military  operations.  Glory 
such  as  Rajah  Brooke  had  won  was 
“  anathema”  to  him.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  service-pipe  of  ”  unadorned  elo¬ 
quence”  was  turned  upon  the  Rajah  as 
soon  as  he  left  England.  Those  two 
men  between  them  were  sore  trials.  The 
Rajah  lived  down  their  slanders  and  ab¬ 
surdities  ;  but  they  no  doubt  embittered 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and 
worked  much  mischief  on  the  Eastern 
seas,  which  was  only  put  to  rights  at  the 
cost  of  much  bloodshed  and  misery. 
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We  read  in  Mr.  St.  John’s  book  that  the 
poor  Rajah  was  at  times  thrown  quite 
off  his  balance  by  their  continuous  and 
malignant  calumny.  ‘‘  One  day,  galled 
by  some  furious  assault  of  Hume  and 
Cobden,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  said, 

‘  I  wish  I  had  the  two  before  me,  sword 
in  hand,  on  the  sands  of  Santubong.'  ” 

Meanwhile,  on  February  ist,  1848, 
James  Brooke,  Governor  of  Labuan, 
Commissioner  and  Consul-General  in 
Borneo,  sailed  in  the  Meander  (Henry 
Keppel  was  captain)  for  Singapore, 
which  port  he  reached  on  the  20th  of 
May.  At  Singapore  he  was  welcomed 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  Queen  had 
made  him  a  K.C.B.  His  troubles  were 
now  at  hand.  He  made  a  beginning  of 
the  settlement  at  Labuan,  which  did  not 
come  to  good  :  he  had  a  bad  attack  of 
fever.  When  he  returned  to  Sarawak  he 
found  that  the  Seribas  and  Sakarang 
pirates  had  got  back  to  their  old  trade. 
Mr.  St.  John  writes  ;  “  The  Seribas,  in 
their  last  raid,  had  obtained  about  one 
hundred  heads,  a  few  captive  women, 
and  a  small  amount  of  plunder.  Sir 
James  Brooke  grew  restless,  could  not 
sit  still  or  sleep,  but  w-as  continually 
wandering  about  the  house,  both  night 
and  day.”  The  end  of  it  was,  that  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1849,  the  battle  of  Ba- 
tang  Marau,  known  as  ”  Farquhar’s  ac¬ 
tion,”  w’as  fought  between  the  English 
and  the  pirate  fleet,  consisting  of  105 
war-boats  manned  by  4000  men.  When 
the  pirates  had  been  chased  ashore  and 
took  to  the  jungle,  Sir  James  Brooke 
might,  by  a  single  command,  have 
caused  the  occupation  of  a  tongue  of 
land,  which  would  have  cut  off  their  re¬ 
treat  into  the  interior,  and  not  a  man 
could  have  escaped.  “  I  will  not  do 
it,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  perhaps  they  have 
been  punished  enough.”  The  result  of 
this  and  of  the  subsequent  operations  was 
the  actual  destruction  of  piracy  on  the 
Bomeon  coast. 

At  this  point  we  will  extract  two  pas¬ 
sages  from  Mr.  St.  John’s  book  illus¬ 
trative  of  this  piratical  warfare,  and 
which  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  work. 
Farquhar’s  battle  had  been  fought,  and 
it  was  determined  to  follow  up  the  blow 
by  immediate  action  on  the  Baku  branch 
of  the  great  river.  They  ascended  this, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty, 
when 


'*  Captain  Farquhar  landed  his  force  and 
marched  them  to  the  top  of  the  cleared  hill, 
and  there  took  up  a  strong  position.  Every 
thing  was  in  active  preparation  ;  some  of  us 
had  returned  to  the  boats  to  get  completely 
ready  for  the  march,  when  suddenly  a  distant 
yell  was  heard.  A  volley  of  musketry,  shouts 
and  cries,  a  bustle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  the  English,  forming  into  line,  told  that 
something  of  importance  had  occurred.  We 
rushed  on  shore.  At  first  no  explanation  could 
be  given  of  the  alarm.  ‘Some  cried,  ‘  Kalong 
is  dead,’  others  Bunsi,  others  Tujang,  some 
that  all  three  were  killed — when  the  return  of 
a  Dyak,  bearing  a  wounded  companion,  gave 
the  first  intelligence.  The  wounded  man  said 
that  they  were  ahead,  when  a  party  of  Seribas 
dashed  from  under  cover  of  the  bamboos,  and 
killed  a  great  many  :  he  himself  was  severely 
wounded  ;  he  believed  that  all  the  young  chiefs 
were  dead — he  wa»  sure  that  one  was.  The 
headless  trunk  of  Bunsi  and  the  frightfully 
mangled  body  of  Tujang  were  now  brought 
in  ;  but  Kalong,  the  eldest  son,  had  escaped. 
Not  knowing  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
wishing  to  be  prepared,  the  English  were  or¬ 
dered  to  fall  back  a  little  and  form  a  line  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill. 

"  This  slightly  retrograde  movement  began 
to  produce  a  panic  among  the  natives,  who 
imagined  that  our  men  were  retreating,  and 
they  commenced  rushing  to  their  boats.  At 
first  I  thought  that  the  enemy  in  overpowering 
force  must  be  approaching  ;  but  the  Rajah, 
speaking  quietly  to  the  men  as  they  passed  us, 
and  laughing,  observed,  *  Don’t  be  afraid,’  and 
turning  to  us,  said,  ‘  Let  us  advance.’  We  in¬ 
stantly  pushed  up  the  hill.  This  had  an  im¬ 
mediate  effect— the  men  turned  and  followed 
the  Rajah  in  crowds. 

”  Quiet  being  restored,  we  heard  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  skirmish.  The  clearing  party  had 
advanced  some  hundred  yards  into  the  bam¬ 
boo  jungle,  when  Tujang,  high-spirited  but 
rash,  pushed  on  ahead,  and  was  followed  by 
his  elder  brothers.  Over-confident,  they  were 
almost  unarmed,  and  without  their  fighting- 
jackets,  and  had  advanced  with  a  few  men  be¬ 
yond  immediate  support.  Tujang  and  Bunsi 
were  stooping  to  pull  out  the  bamboo  spikes, 
when  from  behind  a  thick  clump  out  dashed 
twenty  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  them  down  be¬ 
fore  they  could  draw  their  swords.  Kalong, 
seeing  his  danger,  sprang  back  and  was  saved  ; 
find  the  immediate  advance  of*  some  Malays 
under  brave  Patah,  who  poured  in  a  volley  on 
the  enemy,  saved  the  wounded,  and  enabled 
them  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

"  It  was  a  melancholy  hour  for  the  old 
Orang  Kaya  of  Lundu.  The  father  was  but  a 
little  way  behind  when  they  fell.  Proud  of  his 
sons,  and  especially  fond  of  Tujang,  he  at  first 
could  only  find  vent  for  his  grief  in  bitter  revil¬ 
ing  of  those  whom  he  accused  of  deserting  his 
sons.  He  retired  with  his  tribe  to  their  boats, 
and  sent  Kalong  to  the  Rajah  to  request  per¬ 
mission  to  return  to  Lundu  to  bury  his  chil¬ 
dren.  The  surviving  son  came,  and  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  voice  said,  *  1  have  lost  my  two  younger 
brothers.’  ’  Tell  the  Orang  Kaya,’  replied  the 
Rajah,  *  not  to  grieve  ;  his  sons  died  like  brave 
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men.’  A  proud  though  faint  smile  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  for  a  second  visible,  as  praise  from 
their  great  chief  was  indeed  appreciated  by 
them.  Unwilling  to  allow  his  brothers*  death 
to  pass  unrevenged,  Kalong  wished  to  remain 
with  us  ;  but  the  old  Orang  Kaya,  bowed  down 
by  grief,  begged  him  to  return  home. 

"  One  would  have  thought  that  the  measure 
of  his  grief  had  been  full,  but  another  incident 
occurred  which  filled  it  to  overflowing.  The 
Ranee  steamer  had  been  left  at  last  night’s  an¬ 
chorage,  and  a  cutter,  bearing  the  dead  body 
of  a  sailor  who  had  accidentally  shot  himself, 
arrived  at  the  moment  the  Lundu  chief  was 
passing.  There  was  a  little  bustle  on  the 
steamer’s  deck  ;  a  rope  caught  the  hammer  of 
a  musket  left  at  full-cock  by  shameful  careless¬ 
ness  ;  it  went  off  ;  the  ball  passed  between  two 
of  the  officers,  grazed  a  boy,  struck  the  Orang 
Kaya’s  son-in-law,  killing  him  on  the  spot,  and 
finished  by  burying  itself  in  the  breast  of  a 
Malay.  The  old  man,  completely  overcome, 
hurst  into  tears,  and  holding  up  his  fingers  to 
the  officers,  could  only  say,  ‘  Three  sons  in 
one  day,’  and  continued  his  melancholy  jour¬ 
ney.  From  him  the  enemy  could  expect  no 
mercy,  and  every  Seribas  that  came  in  his 
way  during  his  passage  down  the  river  was 
killed  ;  many  fell  by  his  own  hand.” 

Here  is  another  incident  of  the  same 
transaction,  which  appears  to  be  worthy 
of  quotation.  This  also  took  place 
after  Farquhar’s  action. 

”  One  village  was  surprised  by  the  Malays, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  only  time  to  save 
themselves  in  the  woods.  A  mother,  being 
hard  pressed,  let  go  the  hand  of  her  son,  a  boy 
of  ten,  who  was  seized  by  our  men.  He  was 
brought  on  board  our  fraku,  and  Sir  James 
took  him  under  his  protection,  had  him  clothed 
and  well  fed,  so  that  before  he  had  been  on 
board  many  days  he  grew  quite  confidential. 
As  we  were  coming  down  the  river,  near  the 
site  of  his  village,  the  little  fellow  asked, 
'Where  are  you  going  to  take  me?’  ‘To 
Sarawak.’  ‘  I  wish  you  would  land  me,  and 
let  me  find  my  mother.’  Sir  James  hesitated, 
but  being  assured  by  the  natives  that  a  Dyak 
boy  of  ten  could  manage  for  himself,  it  was 
determined  to  land  him  where  he  had  been 
picked  up.  He  was  loaded  with  presents,  and 
with  food  for  three  or  four  days.  To  prevent 
his  being  annoyed,  a  Malay  guard  was  left  at 
the  landing-place  until  the  last  Dyak  ally  had 
passed  on.  This  little  fellow  remained  three 
days  alone  in  the  jungle,  but  never  wandered, 
and  was  found  by  his  mother  at  the  spot  she  had 
left  him.  This  conduct,  so  different  to  what  is 
customary  in  native  warfare,  had  an  excellent 
effect :  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expedition 
his  mother  sent  him  to  SarSwak,  with  presents 
to  the  white  man  who  had  been  kind  to  her 
boy.” 

The  tale  is  told  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Mr.  St.  John’s  book,  and  in  the 
tenth  Mr.  Gladstone’s  strictures  on  the 
matter  are  fully  considered.  This  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  pirates  roused  the  slan¬ 


derers  at  home  to  a  point  of  insanity. 
Now  was  the  agent’s  opportunity — now 
was  the  time  when  Mr.  Hume  fairly 
committed  himself,  and  could  never 
draw  back  ;  now  was  the  time  when  the 
hose  of  “  unadorned  eloquence”  poured 
forth  a  steady  stream.  Mr.  St,  John’s 
book  must  be  consulted  for  details  of 
the  action.  The  naval  officers  bore  wit¬ 
ness — the  court  at  Singapore  adjudicated 
on  the  question  of  piracy — the  House  of 
Commons  at  home  was  forced  to  a  divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  slanderers  were  left  in  a  ri¬ 
diculous  minority.  In  subsequent  years 
(and  more  shame  that  it  was  so)  com¬ 
missioners  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  (among  others)  on  the 
spot,  and  found  there  was  no  question 
before  them.  The  best  and  greatest 
men  in  England,  and  the  Dutch  officers 
in  Borneo — every  thing  that  was  decent 
at  Singapore — all  stood  by  the  Rajah, 
and  wished  to  trample  the  oft-repeated 
falsehood  out  of  existence.  In  course 
of  time  it  died  out,  though  the  Rajah’s 
proud  spirit  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  persecution.  .  .  . 

The  Rajah  lived  nineteen  years  after¬ 
ward  ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  Bomeon  piracy  we  have  dealt  with 
the  great  question  of  his  life.  The  hor¬ 
rible  system  was  crushed  forever  and  a 
day.  The  peaceful  trader  could  carry 
his  merchandise  from  Borneo  to  Singa¬ 
pore,  or  where  he  wanted,  and  sail  back 
with  his  return  cargo  without  fear  of 
capture  and  death.  The  poor  peasants 
could  raise  their  little  crops,  and  live  on 
in  their  own  way,  without  looking  for 
the  midnight  yell,  the  savage  rush,  vio¬ 
lation  for  their  women,  murder  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Where 
the  bloody  hand  had  reigned  triumph¬ 
ant  there  was  peace ;  where  misery, 
happiness.  Never  was  there  a  more 
contented  or  more  prosperous  communi¬ 
ty  than  Sarawak  under  the  humane  and 
merciful  rule  of  Rajah  Brooke.  This  is 
what  he  accomplished  in  those  distant 
seas,  but  the  storm  of  obloquy  still  raged 
at  home.  Men  of  mark  like  Lords  El¬ 
lesmere,  Grey,  and  Blantyre,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Drummond,  and  a  hundred 
others,  remained  firm  to  the  Rajah  ;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  argument  with  men 
who  are  determined  not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  ?  In  a  moment  of  weakness  Earl 
Russell,  who  was  himself  assured  of  the 
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righteousness  of  the  Rajah’s  cause,  threw 
a  sop  to  Mr.  Hume,  whose  support  in 
Parliament  was  just  then  of  importance. 
Two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Devereux  and  Mr. 
Prinsep,  were  sent  out  to  Singapore  as 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  facts, 
and  there  they  found  the  editor  of  a  local 
newspaper,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Hume-Cobden  party  at  home.  The 
affair  was  nonsense  at  the  beginning,  and 
nonsense  it  remained  to  the  end.  The 
appointment  of  these  commissioners  was 
felt  by  the  Rajah  as  an  outrage  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the 
agent  who  had  stirred  up  all  this  strife 
came  to  trouble  at  home.  The  seal  was 
torn  off  the  charter  of  his  precious  com¬ 
pany  by  the  competent  court,  and  the 
world  knew  him  no  more.  Another 
company  was  formed,  called  the  Borneo 
Cbmpany,  with  the  Rajah's  full  assent, 
which  we  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to 
confound  with  the  first :  but  even  here 
matters  did  not  go  on  happily  till  the 
end.  Who  was  to  be  the  master  ?  The 
Rajah,  who  had  called  the  province  into 
existence  ;  or  the  Company,  which  de¬ 
sired — and  legitimately  so — to  work  it 
at  a  profit.  The  Company  would  have 
improved  the  Rajah  off  the  land,  as  an 
incumbrance  no  longer  of  use.  The 
Rajah  here  too  prevailed  in  the  long-run, 
and  was  able  to  maintain  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  and  to  appoint  his  own  successor. 
We  will  not  say  a  word  to  stir  up  the 
waters  of  strife. 

The  chief  anxiety,  however,  of  the 
later  years  of  his  life  lay  in  his  relations 
with  the  British  Government.  Let  him 
have  been  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong, 
his  firm  conviction  was  that  Sarawak 
could  not  stand  alone.  Rather  than 
any  thing  else,  he  would  have  preferred 
that  England  would  have  taken  over  the 
country  and  added  it  to  the  British  do¬ 
minions.  Failing  this,  let  England  give 
protection  ;  failing  that,  recognition, 
with  occasional  visits  from  British  ships 
of  war.  The  constant  burden  of  his 
song  was,  “  In  the  long-run  Sardwak  can¬ 
not  stand  alone.”  W'hen  he  failed 
with  England  he  made  a  few  feeble  and 
half-hearted  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  Powers,  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  Ministers  at  home  ;  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  Who  was  in  the  right,  who  was  in 
the  wrong,  time  will  show  ;  but  recogni¬ 


tion  has  been  obtained.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  was  not  the  man  to  swallow  the  un¬ 
founded  slander  which  passed  for  whole¬ 
some  food  with  Messrs.  Hume,  Cobden, 
Gladstone,  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  Mr.  St.  John’s  book  is  the  one  which 
contains  the  story  of  the  Chinese  insur¬ 
rection.  It  holds  your  attention  like  a 
chapter  in  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohi¬ 
cans.”  The  Rajah  used  always  to  say 
that  he  could  understand  all  human  be¬ 
ings  he  had  met  with — save  the  Chinese. 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  this  incident, 
for  it  has  not  given  rise  to  any  contro¬ 
versy. 

Another  point  we  must  touch  upon, 
though  we  will  do  so  with  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  caution,  was  what  may  be 
called  the  Family  trouble.  The  Rajah 
had  selected  his  eldest  nephew  as  his 
successor.  The  nephew  wished  to  con¬ 
strue  the  act  by  which  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Viceroy  to  be  an  appointment 
to  the  chief  dignity  during  his  uncle’s 
lifetime.  The  Rajah,  then  old,  and 
suffering  from  paralysis,  started  from 
England  and  received  the  unqualified 
submission  of  Captain  Brooke.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  as  his  successor  his  second 
nephew — the  present  Rajah  of  SarSwak. 
The  eldest  is  since  dead.  It  seems  alto¬ 
gether  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present 
notice  to  make  emphatic  mention  of  the 
Rajah’s  mission  to  Siam.  For  this,  and 
for  other  side  matters  which  are  not 
relative  to  the  main  issue  of  our  theme, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the_book 
itself. 

Four  times  did  the  Rajah  pass  back 
between  Borneo  and  England  ;  and  in 
England  his  friends  were  among  the 
best  and  noblest  of  the  land.  He  had 
suffered  seriously  from  small-pox  at 
Sarawak,  and  the  horrible  disease  had 
somewhat  scarred  and  marred  the  beauty 
and  lines  of  the  face  ;  but  nothing  could 
affect  the  graciousness  and  dignity  of 
his  bearing  to  the  last.  Sir  Francis 
Grant’s  picture — a  photograph  from 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  St.  John — will 
afford  a  general  idea  of  what  he  was  in 
1847.  In  appearance,  as  in  mind,  he 
was  a  "  king  of  men.”  Then  came  the 
fatal  stroke  of  paralysis.  It  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end. 

Meanwhile  it  came  out  that  this  self- 
seeking  man  had  sacrificed  his  patri- 
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mony  at  Sarawak,  and  was  drawing  from 
it  a  pittance  scarcely  sufficient  for  de¬ 
cent  life.  His  friends  at  once  sub¬ 
scribed  a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  buy 
the  little  cottage  on  Dartmoor  in  which 
he  died.  One  fit  of  paralysis  succeeded 
another,  and  at  last  (as  the  immediate 
consequence  of  a  fit  of  coughing)  a  final 
attack,  and  the  end  came.  In  the  arms 
of  his  old  follower,  Mr.  .Arthur  Crook- 
shank,  the  Rajah  resigned  his  pure  and 
noble  spirit.  A  great  grief,  which  will 
end  only  with  their  lives,  fell  upon  all 
who  had  known  and  loved  the  man. 

\  rumor  went  out  among  the  Moors¬ 
men  that  the  kind  old  Rajah — their 
friend  and  helper — had  breathed  his 
last.  The  funeral  was  appointed  for  a 
bright  and  beautiful  morning  in  June  ; 
but,  although  the  hay  harvest  was  on, 
not  a  stroke  of  work  was  done  that  day 
on  the  Moor.  In  the  best  clothes  they 
could  find  (the  poorest  of  them  had 
contrived  to  procure  a  bit  of  crape),  the 
people  gathered  round  the  cottage,  and 
waited  patiently  and  reverently  till  the 


procession  was  formed.  According  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  Moor,  the 
coffin  is  carried  by  straps  passed  under¬ 
neath  it — not  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  bearers.  Now,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Rajah’s  funeral,  the  procession 
paused  at  every  third  or  fourth  step,  in 
order  that  a  new  set  of  mourners  might 
hold  the  straps.  This  is  their  way  of 
paying  reverence  to  the  dead.  These 
poor  rough  fellows  wanted  .to  tell  their 
children,  and  their  children’s  children, 
that  they  too  had  helped  to  carry  Rajah 
Brooke  to  the  place  of  his  rest.  The 
churchyard  was  reached,  and  amid  the 
stifled  sobs  of  the  great  crowd  the  fu¬ 
neral  service  was  read  by  the  good  vicar 
of  the  place.  Thus  lived  and  thus  died 
James  Brooke. 

"  After  life’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well  ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor 
poison. 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further  !” 

Blachvood' s  Magazine. 
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Conclusion.  , 

Monday,  November  22. — .After  all  the 
rain  of  yesterday,  the  morning  dawned 
bright  and  beautiful.  I  felt  so  much 
better  that  it  was  decided,  after  much 
deliberation,  to  push  on  to  Jerusalem. 
We  therefore  started,  but  had  not  gone 
far  before  the  rain  came  down  again  in 
absolute  torrents.  We  halted  under 
shelter,  and  held  another  council,  but  our 
minds  were  still  made  up  to  go  on. 
Many  things  beyond  the  comfort  of  the 
moment  had  to  be  decided.  There  was 
no  boat  from  Haifa  or  from  Acre  until 
the  27th,  so  that  if  we  turned  aside  now 
to  either  of  those  places  it  would  only 
give  us  a  longer  time  in  the  tents.  We 
were,  all  of  us,  reluctant  to  abandon  our 
original  plan  of  reaching  Jerusalem  by  the 
25th.  This  fever  is  so  capricious  in  its 
attacks'  that  it  is  quite  possible  I  may 
keep  pretty  well  for  the  next  few  days, 

*  For  previous  instalments  of  this  Journal 
see  Eclectic  for  November  and  December, 
1879, 


but  even  if  I  were  to  break  down  com¬ 
pletely,  Tom  declares  he  would  have  me 
carried  in  a  chair  slung  between  two 
mules  sooner  than  not  take  me  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  only  place  where  it  would 
be  possible  to  find  an  hotel  and  a  doctor 
in  this  uncivilized  region. 

We  therefore  set  forth  boldly  once 
more,  and  struck  across  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  celebrated  in  Bible  story,  as 
well  as  in  more  modern  times.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  hard  fighting  which  has 
gone  on  in  its  neighborhood,  we  saw 
nothing  more  warlike  than  a  few  gazelles, 
who  fled  with  graceful  speed  before  our 
approach.  .A  dirty  little  Arab  village 
stands  now  on  the  site  of  ancient  Jezreel, 
but  a  few  remains  of  Us  old  stones  and 
fragments  of  the  original  dwelling-houses 
were  still  to  be  seen  as  we  rode  through 
its  ruined  streets. 

It  was  only  half-past  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  we  halted  for  the  night  at 
Jenin.  This  is  a  small  town,  completely 
surrounded  by  beautiful  groves  of  orange 
trees,  laden  with  ripe  fruit.  They,  in 
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Iheir  turn,  were  fenced  in  by  hedges  of 
prickly  pear,  reaching  far  above  our 
heads,  every  one  of  the  thick,  fleshy 
leaves  being  edged  by  its  own  blossom 
and  fruit.  Our  way  led  through  the 
town,  and  we  passed  crowds  of  women 
selling  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  figs, 
walnuts,  pomegranates,  nuts,  and  acorns. 
This  was  all  very  fragrant  and  pictur¬ 
esque,  but  I  felt  dead-tired,  and  longed 
to  see  my  tent  before  me.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  at  last  reached  the  camping 
ground  just  beyond  the  town,  the  mules 
had  not  arrived,  and  nothing  was  ready. 
It  still  rained  heavily,  and  we  were  fain 
to  dismount  and  take  shelter  in  an  old 
Arab  tomb,  where  we  huddled  together 
beneath  a  few  rugs  and  waterproofs.  It 
appeared  a  weary  while,  waiting  thus  for 
nearly  two  hours,  in  the  cold  and  dark, 
and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  when  at  last 
the  tents  were  ready,  the  moment  was 
welcomed  with  delight. 

Next  morning  we  made  an  early  start, 
and  travelled  for  seven  hours  and  a  half 
straight  on,  only  stopping  a  little  while 
every  now  and  then,  when  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  rest.  The 
pleasantest  halt  was  at  Jeba,  where  we 
ate  our  luncheon  in  a  grove  of  olive  trees. 
Just  after  that  we  passed  a  most  beautiful 
cavern,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  pillars.  Every  part  of  it 
was  covered — tapestried,  I  might  say — 
with  maidenhair  fern  ;  pillars,  roof, 
walls,  every  inch  of  rock,  were  hidden 
and  made  green  by  the  delicate,  close¬ 
growing  fronds. 

Partly  to  look  at  this  cavern,  and  partly 
because-1  could  not  ride  fast,  Tom  and 
I  had  lingered  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party.  We  noticed  that  a  large  number 
of  Turks  and  Greeks  passed  us,  and  over¬ 
took  those  of  our  party  who  were  in 
front ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  done  so 
than  it  became  evident  some  sort  of 
scrimmage  had  begun.  We  could  see 
that  Karam  was  off  his  horse,  and  had 
his  revolver  out,  and  it  seemed  high 
time,  for  one  of  the  strangers  was  hold¬ 
ing  his  revolver  unpleasantly  close  to 
Karam's  head.  Other  men  too  w-ere 
galloping  up,  and  it  really  looked  rather 
formidable.  We  immediately  pulled  out 
our  revolvers  and  cantered  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  scene  of  action,  where 
we  met  some  of  our  muleteers  and  ser¬ 
vants  hurrying  to  the  rescue.  Whether 


we  were  too  large  a  party  and  were  evi¬ 
dently  too  well  prepared  for  a  fight,  I 
know  not,  but  peace  seemed  to  be  re¬ 
stored  in  a  moment,  and  we  all  put  up 
our  revolvers  and  rode  on  as  quietly  as 
possible  without  further  annoyance, 
while  our  would-be  assailants  remained 
behind,  vociferating  and  gesticulating. 

What  had  been  rain  with  us  was  snow 
as  it  fell  upon  the  high  mountains  around, 
and  this  morning  Hermon,  Jebel  Sumnin. 
and  all  the  loftiest  peaks  were  white  and 
glistening.  The  effect  was  very  fine,  and 
it  was  a  lucky  chance  which  showed  us 
the  country  under  such  a  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  phase — a  phase  too  adding 
greatly  to  its  beauty.  After  Kamac  had 
been  left  behind,  the  full  splendor  of  the 
panorama  burst  upon  us  from  the  top  of 
a  steep  hill.  Nothing  could  be  at  once 
more  varied  and  more  complete  than  the 
scene  ;  in  the  far  distance  a  shining  strip 
of  sea,  on  either  hand  hills  rising  one 
above  the  other,  some  capped  with  snow, 
others  with  their  sheltered  sides  covered 
by  groves  of  olive  trees,  while  on  those 
nearer  to  us  many  villages  could  plainly 
be  seen. 

Samaria,  now  called  Sebaste,  was  our 
next  stage.  Its  ruins  still  remain,  and 
are  very  extensive  ;  especially  fine  are 
the  pillars  of  what  once  must  have  been 
a  splendid  colonnade,  three  thousand  feet 
long.  Few  of  its  columns,  however,  are 
left  standing.  The  olive  trees  hereabouts 
are  covered  with  large  branches  of  mistle¬ 
toe.  It  has  a  red  berry,  and  the  leaf  is 
smaller  than  with  us,  but  otherwise  it  is 
an  exact  and  delicate  likeness.  We  cut 
off  some  large  boughs,  and  I  hope  to 
make  the  seed  grow-  in  England.  Little, 
if  any,  of  the  original  city  of  Samaria 
now  remains  standing,  but  its  site  is  well 
defined. 

Two  hours  more  of  steady  riding 
brought  us  to  Nablous,  the  ancient  Se- 
chem,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Samaria.  We  found  the  tents  pitched  on 
the  shoulder  of  Mount  Gerizim,  over¬ 
looking  the  town  and  the  well-watered 
and  cultivated  country  along  which  we 
had  been  travelling.  The  olives  are  now 
ri|)e,  and  for  the  last  few  days  we  have 
seen  the  men  beating  them  down  from  the 
trees,  for  the  women  and  children  to  col¬ 
lect  in  baskets  and  carry  to  the  mills  to 
be  crushed.  There  are  also  other  signs 
of  life  around.  We  have  observed  more 
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traffic  of  Arabs,  camels,  and  donkeys  to¬ 
day  than  usual  ;  and  there  is  actually  a 
telegraph  wire  along  the  valley  as  far  as 
Acre.  Altogether  we  seem  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  the  region  of  civilization  once 
more. 

Wednesday,  November  24. — A  bright, 
clear,  cold  morning,  with  a  strong  east 
wind  blowing.  I  am  obliged  to  spare 
myself  as  much  as  possible,  so  Albert  and 
Tom  took  a  local  guide  (he  turned  out  to 
be  an  old  Turkish  soldier  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  Crimea),  and  went  with¬ 
out  me — a  little  out  of  our  way — up 
Mount  Gerizim  to  see  the  fine  view  from 
the  summit,  and  the  place  where  the 
Samaritans  still  keep  their  annual  Pa.ss- 
over.  Twelve  lambs  are  roasted  whole 
in  pits,  with  appropriate  ceremonials,  at 
night,  and  then  eaten  by  the  orthodox 
Jews,  standing  with  their  loins  girded, 
and  amid  every  sign  of  sudden  ad  hurried 
departure.  Dean  Stanley  gives  an  ad¬ 
mirable  account  of  the  proceedings  ;  and 
he  saw  them  to  perfection  when  he  was 
travelling  here  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  mean  time  Evie  and  I  had 
mounted,  and  had  ridden  slowly  on  with 
Karam  and  the  mules  through  the  town, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Palestine. 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim, 
or  the  “  hill  of  blessings,”  while  Mount 
Ebal,  the  “  hill  of  cursings,”  rises  ex¬ 
actly  opposite.  The  valley  here  is  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  narrow  that  it  is  quite  easy  to 
understand  how  the  Law  could  be  read 
aloud  from  a  central  position  and  the 
representatives  of  the  six  tribes  hear 
every  word  distinctly.  The  bazaars  oc¬ 
cupy  the  main  street,  and  are  handsome, 
lofty,  arched  buildings,  probably  of  Ro¬ 
man  origin.  The  principal  things  sold 
in  them  seemed  prosaic  enough,  such  as 
soap,  cotton,  and  oil ;  but  there  were 
also  comers  glittering  with  embroidered 
saddles  and  rich  housings,  with  abbas  and 
gay  clothing  for  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  elaborate  specimens  of  needle¬ 
work,  in  many-colored  silks,  and  threads 
of  gold  and  silver.  There  were,  besides, 
what  Arabs  consider  real  articles  de  luxe 
— Manchester  cottons  and  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  knives. 

Half  an  hour’s  jogging  easily  along 
brought  us  to  Jacob’s  Well,  where  our 
Lord  talked  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  ; 
and  here  we  halted,  wailing  for  Tom  and 


Albert  to  join  us.  The  well  is  at  this 
moment  dry,  but  the  pit  remains,  and 
the  winter  rains  always  fill  it.  Close  by 
is  Joseph’s  tomb,  a  plain,  white,  oblong 
monument.  After  passing  this,  our  way 
lay  across  a  large  plain,  rich  in  soil,  but 
dreary  and  uncultivated  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree.  The  reason  that  it  is  left  untilled 
is  that  the  Bedouins  swarm  for  miles 
around,  and  any  unhappy  peasant  who 
tried  to  make  a  homestead  for  himself 
anywhere  here  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be 
harried  by  them,  and  to  lose  his  crops  as 
fast  as  they  ripened. 

Then  we  climbed  a  steep  ridge,  and  so 
gained  a  magnificent  outlook  over  an  ex¬ 
tensive  area.  We  could  gaze  around  us 
to  our  heart’s  content  as  we  halted  for 
luncheon  and  a  little  rest  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  descent  into  the  valley.  On  our 
way  down  w'e  passed  the  ruined  village  of 
Shiloh,  where  the  Ark  rested  for  so  long, 
and  whence  the  Benjamites  carried  off 
wives  for  themselves  upon  one  occasion, 
when  all  the  women  were  dancing  at  some 
festival  in  honor  of  the  Ark. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shiloh  we  lost  our 
way,  as  usual.  This  invariably  happens 
because  Karam  is  too  proud  to  take  a 
guide,  and  never  will  even  condescend  to 
ask  the  way.  He  has  an  excellent  bump 
of  locality  in  general,  but  it  fails  him  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  as  he  won’t  supplement 
his  own  knowledge  in  any  way,  we  are 
always  making  little  detours,  and  going 
off  the  direct  track.  When  one  is  as 
weak  and  tired  as  I  am,  this  becomes  a 
serious'grievance.  He  possesses,  besides, 
a  most  frightful  temper.  Indeed  we  have 
found  him,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  in¬ 
efficient,  and  though  his  contract  has 
been  taken  at  an  enormously  high  price, 
he  economizes  by  not  providing  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  tent-pitchers  and  other 
attendants.  This  causes  great  delay  in 
our  start  and  on  our  arrival,  and  makes 
things  generally  uncomfortable.  How¬ 
ever,  we  found  our  way  at  last,  and 
reached  Sinjil  soon  after  six  o’clock.  It 
was  quite  dark,  for  the  moon  had  not  yet 
risen.  The  tents  had  been  pitched  on  a 
hill  just  beyond  the  village,  in  a  spot 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  sea,  when  the  moon  shone  full  upon 
it  later  on. 

Thursday,  November  25. — We  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  tents  this  morning. 
We  therefore  made  an  early  start,  and 
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soon  reached  Ain-el-Haramyel — the 
Robber’s  Fountain.  It  is  now  almost 
dry,  but  the  rocks  are  still  covered  with 
lovely  trailing  ferns  and  creepers,  and  a 
sort  of  clematis,  more  beautiful  still, 
which  has  large  white  star-like  blossoms 
an  inch  and  a  half  across.  Thence  we 
rode  through  a  curious  ravine,  where  the 
limestone  takes  all  manner  of  odd  shapes, 
and  forms  natural  cornices,  pillars,  and 
so  on.  Both  here  and  on  the  long  level 
plateau  we  crossed  just  after  ever)'  nook 
and  corner  has  been  taken  advantage  of, 
and  covered  with  fig-trees  planted  by 
ones  and  twos.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  these  trees  are  leafless,  their 
gray  gnarled  branches,  springing  out  of 
the  gray  limestone — for  the  soil  they  grow 
in  can  hardly  be  seen — produce  a  strange 
effect,  as  if  they  were  all  carved  out  of 
the  solid  stone.  The  ploughing  here, 
too,  is  conducted  Under  great  difficulties. 
We  watched  some  oxen  to-day  who,  after 
ploughing  a  piece  of  ground  a  couple  of 
yards  square,  had  to  jump  down  a  ledge 
of  rock  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  plough 
a  few  feet  more  ;  then  make  another 
jump,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  surface 
of  a  steep  hillside  had  been  ploughed. 
The  ploughs  are  of  wood,  and  of  the 
simplest  principle  and  rudest  construc¬ 
tion,  only  scratching  up  the  earth  a  few 
inches  deep.  1  should  think  they  have 
seen  no  change  since  the  days  of  Tubal 
Cain. 

We  passed  Bethel,  where  so  many  in¬ 
teresting  scenes  recorded  in  sacred  his¬ 
tory  have  happened.  Then  we  saw  Ra- 
mah  of  Benjamin,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul  ; 
and  then  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests. 
Almost  directly  afterward,  as  we  turned 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  realization  of 
one  of  my  most  persistent  dreams  ever 
since  my  childhood  lay  before  me,  for  I 
saw,  spread  out  like  a  picture,  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
describe,  or  even  convey,  the  least  idea 
of  the  feelings  evoked,  and  the  associa¬ 
tions  raised  by  this  first  view,  and  I  shall 
only  attempt  a  simple  description  of  our 
visit  to  the  famous  city. 

To  begin  with  what  we  saw  first — the 
walls.  They  are  both  curious  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  with  Saracenic  battlements  and 
gateways,  decorated  with  carved  lions, 
roses,  and  other  devices.  Three  enor¬ 
mous  convents,  Russian,  Latin,  and  Ar¬ 
menian,  have  been  built  outside  the  city. 


Old  Jerusalem  was  barely  two  miles  in 
extent,  but  the  effect  of  the  original 
boundaries  has  been  sadly  dwarfed  by 
glaring  white  walls  which  have  been  nin 
up  round  every  cluster  of  buildings  here 
and  there.  Where  the  Temple  of  Solo¬ 
mon  once  stood,  on  a  high  platform  of 
enormous  stones,  stands  now  the  Ha- 
ram,*  which  contains  within  its  area  the 
beautiful  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  the 
Mosque  El  Aksa.  The  next  building 
which  strikes  the  eye  is  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  its  large  gilt  cross  cut¬ 
ting  the  air  with  its  clear  bold  outline. 

But  by  this  time  we  had  descended  the 
hill  and  were  crossing  the  brook  Kedron. 
Exactly  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  rose  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  a  slight  circuit  brought  us  into  Je¬ 
rusalem  by  the  Jaffa  Gate.  Here  we  had 
some  slight  difficulty  with  the  Custom- 
House  people  about  our  luggage,  but 
soon  settled  the  matter,  and  then  went 
on  past  the  old  citadel  until  we  reached 
the  Mediterranean  Hotel.  It  was  full, 
indeed  crowded,  and  at  first  the  landlord 
declared  he  could  not  take  us  in.  How¬ 
ever,  by  dint  of  a  little  squeezing  and  ju¬ 
dicious  packing  of  the  guests  already  ar¬ 
rived,  a  couple  of  bedrooms  were  found. 
One  was  pretty  good,  and  into  it  Albert 
at  once  carried  me,  for  I  was  utterly  un¬ 
able  even  to  stand.  He  laid  me  on  the 
bed,  and  immediately  hastened  down¬ 
stairs  to  take  the  things  off  my  saddle, 
but  in  those  few  moments  some  one  had 
stolen  my  pistol  and  pocket-handker¬ 
chief,  and  in  spite  of  all  inquiries  and  of¬ 
fers  of  reward,  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
them.  It  is  very  provoking  to  have  lost 
my  nice  little  pistol  in  this  manner,  es¬ 
pecially  after  having  brought  it  safely  for 
so  many  miles,  f  The  table-d’hote  was 
crowded  with  French,  Americans,  and 
Germans,  and  seemed  very  noisy  and 
lively  after  our  recent  solitary,  quiet  lives. 

Friday,  November  26. — I  think  every¬ 
body  w’as  glad  to  rest  until  the  late  table- 
d’hote  breakfast  at  noon.  After  it  was 
over  we  rode  first  round  to  the  Jews’ 


*  The  Haram-es-Sherif — "  the  Noble  Sanc¬ 
tuary.”  See  Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,” 
p.  168. 

f  The  pistol  was,  alter  many  months,  re¬ 
stored  to  me  by  the  Consul.  Mr.  Moon,  who 
had  discovered  it  in  a  sort  of  pawnbroker’s 
shop,  where  it  was  alleged  that  Karam  had  sold 
it. 
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Wailing  Place,  where  a  few  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  stones  of  the  Temple  still  remain. 
To  this  sacred  spot  Jewish  pilgrims  of  all 
ages,  ranks,  sexes,  and  countries  come 
every  Friday  to  weep  over  the  destruction 
and  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  sight ; 
old  and  young  men  kneel  there  and  kiss 
the  stones  with  the  greatest  fervor,  some 
of  them  praying  and  reading,  and  all  of 
them  crying.  Old  and  young  women 
and  little  children  are  seated  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  reading  the  Talmud,  and  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
and  the  prophecies  of  its  restoration. 
They  sob  all  the  while  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break  ;  their  eyes  are  red  and 
swollen,  and  their  cheeks  inflamed  with 
much  and  continued  weeping.  Though 
they  are  all  Jews,  each  is  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  his  or  her  country. 

The  continuation  of  our  ride  took  us 
round  outside  the  w'alls  of  the  city,  by 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  down  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  past  the  tombs  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  Zechariah  to  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,which  lies  at  the  footof  theMount 
of  Olives.  It  is  a  small  square  garden, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  some  very  ancient 
olive-trees.  At  present  it  is  intensely 
modern  and  commonplace  in  appear¬ 
ance,  with  its  small  neat  beds  of  flowers  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  former  garden. 
It  is  kept  in  order  by  the  piety  of  some 
Latin  monks,  who  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  apparently  to  the  care  of  its  rose¬ 
mary  borders.  Then  we  went  on  to  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Agony  close  by.  Here  the  whole 
thing  became  a  sort  of  melancholy  pro¬ 
fanity,  the  attendants  pointing  out  to  us 
the  exact  spot  where  the  drops  of  sweat 
fell  from  Our  Saviour’s  brow,  the  impres¬ 
sions  left  by  the  forms  of  the  disciples 
when  they  fell  asleep,  and  the  spot  where 
the  servant’s  ear  was  cut  olf.  In  spite 
of  what  was  revolting  to  common-sense, 
there  was,  however,  something  very 
touching  in  the  faith  with  which  the  poor 
pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  re¬ 
garded  each  hallowed  spot. 

We  then  went  on  to  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  spent  some  time 
on  the  top  of  a  ruined  mosciue  there, 
whence  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding 
country.  What  most  strikes  the  eye  in 


such  a  panorama  as  this  is  the  vast  in¬ 
closure  of  the  Haram,  which  stands  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  mosque  called  the  “  Dome  of 
the  Rock,”  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
Jewish  Temple.  There  is  also  another 
large  mosque  of  El  Aksa  within  the  in¬ 
closure,  and  many  a  tapering  minaret  be¬ 
sides.  Elaborate  archways  and  groups 
of  cypress-trees  are  also  most  happily 
placed  at  every  available  spot  in  its  vast 
area.  North  of  the  Haram  is  another 
rise  of  the  ground,  now  covered  with 
houses  and  gardens,  and  toward  the 
south  a  lesser  hill  completes  the  continu¬ 
ous  ridge.  Mount  Zion  forms  the  south¬ 
west  quarter  of  the  city.  From  the 
Mount  of  Olives  one  can  trace  exactly  the 
line  of  walls  surrounding  Jerusalem.  In 
most  places  they  are  evidently  of  Sara¬ 
cenic  origin  ;  but  in  a  few  places  the 
magnificent  masses  of  bevelled  masonry 
show  that  the  courses  of  the  foundations 
of  the  Temple  still  remain.  Most  of  the 
extent  of  wall  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  from  its  great  height  it  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  scene.  All  the 
buildings  stand  out  with  exquisite  sharp¬ 
ness  against  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky. 
If  we  turned  to  the  other  side,  there  was 
a  still  more  extensive  view  of  the  desert 
country  of  Judaea,  the  Dead  Sea — it  was 
a  surprise  to  see  it  so  blue — and  the 
mountains  of  Moab  beyond,  their  peaks 
glowing  in  the  golden  sunlight,  and  their 
valleys  purple  with  deep  violet  shadows. 
One  bright-tipped  peak,  higher  than  the 
rest,  is  supposed  to  be  Mount  Nebo, 
whence  Moses’  dying  eyes  beheld  the 
promised  land.  So  clear  was  the  atmos¬ 
phere  that,  although  the  Dead  Sea  is 
eighteen  miles  off,  it  appeared  to  be  quite 
close  to  us.  Indeed,  in  this  clear  Syrian 
atmosphere  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ap¬ 
preciate  distances  ;  one  can  only  believe 
what  one  is  told  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  places,  for  one’s  own  eyesight  and 
judgment  are  invariably  at  fault. 

Saturday^  November  27. — It  is  always 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  see 
the  buildings  within  the  walls  of  the  Ha¬ 
ram.  A  few  years  ago  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  were  alike  impenetrable  to  Jew  and 
Christian,  but  nowadays  there  is  a  stipu¬ 
lated  entrance-fee,  which  requires  to  be 
largely  supplemented  by  backsheesh.  To 
make  matters  easy,  the  Consul  sent  the 
Vice-Consul  and  his  own  cavass  to  take 
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us  into  the  inclosure.  Poor  Akurah  in¬ 
sisted  on  following  us,  but  only  to  be 
sternly  driven  back  when  we  reached  the 
gates,  for  any  attempt  to  bring  him  within 
the  inclosure  would  only  have  resulted 
in  his  being  instantly  shot. 

The  first  effect  on  entering  the  Haram 
is  very  striking,  for  the  eye  lights  at  once 
on  the  beautiful  “  Dome  of  the  Rock,” 
with  its  many-colored  mosaics,  glittering 
like  mother-of-pearl  in  the  sunlight.  On 
one  side  of  it  is  a  long  colonnade,  from 
which  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  is  to  be  seen. 
In  a  corner  stands  the  Golden  Gate  with 
its  lovely  columns  and  capitals.  In  an¬ 
other  a  graceful  minaret,  and  four  or  five 
arches  stand  by  themselves  in  different 
places,  looking  as  if  they  were  part  of  an 
unfinished  colonnade.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  is  dotted  about  with  little  tombs, 
and  prayer  stations  built  of  old  stones, 
beautifully  carved,  and  taken  from  the 
old  Temple. 

We  were  first  taken  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  a  beautiful  cupola,  called  the 
”  Dome  of  the  Chain,”  supported  on 
seventeen  columns,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  judgment-seat  of  David.  In 
this  spot,  the  story  goes,  will  the  balance 
of  judgment  be  settled  on  the  last  day, 
and  the  great  chain  which  hangs  down 
from  the  middle  will  kill  all  the  bad, 
leaving  the  good  untouched.  Little  but 
the  foundations  now  remain  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Jewish  buildings,  but  every  thing 
tends  to  prove  that  the  site  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Temple  ;  and  the  spot  is  hal¬ 
lowed  to  the  Christian  by  the  personal 
ministry  of  the  Saviour,  as  well  as  to  the 
Jew  by  its  association  with  the  history  of 
his  race. 

There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  Ma¬ 
hometan  and  Jewish  superstition  appar¬ 
ent  within  its  walls.  For  instance,  we 
were  shown  the  fool-prints  of  Mahomet, 
left  as  he  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and  the 
finger-prints  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  who 
held  down  the  rock  to  prevent  its  follow¬ 
ing  the  Prophet.  The  interior  of  the 
mosque  is  so  dark  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  at  first  to  distinguish  any  thing, 
and  the  first  thing  our  eyes  beheld  when 
they  grew  accustomed  to  the  dim  light 
was  the  site  of  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite.  Beneath  it  is  a 
hole  leading  down  into  a  cave,  for  the 
blood  of  the  sacrificed  victims  to  flow 
into.  This  cave  is  also  called  the  Well  of 


Spirits,  and  we  were  taken  down  to  see 
it ;  and  also  the  place  where  the  rock 
gave  way  on  one  occasion  to  prevent 
Mahomet  from  hurting  his  head. 

The  decoration  is  Byzantine  in  style, 
and  really  very  fine.  The  dome  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  mosaic  work,  on  a  gold  ground, 
something  like  that  of  Monreale,  at  Pa¬ 
lermo.  All  the  pillars  and  side  arches  are 
built  up  of  pieces  of  the  ancient  Temple, 
and  are  of  marble  and  alabaster,  covered 
with  gilding  ;  but  the  heads,  tails,  and 
feet  of  the  animals  used  in  Jewish  deco¬ 
ration  have  been  ruthlessly  chopped  off, 
for  the  true  Mahometan  will  not  admit 
the  image  of  any  living  thing  either  in  his 
house  or  his  place  of  worship.  I  w-as 
much  attracted  by  a  curious  old  chande¬ 
lier  ;  the  bottom  looked  like  an  old 
leathern  shield,  from  which  rose  up  tiers 
upon  tiers  of  little  oil  lamps.  It  must 
look  exactly  like  the  gigantic  half  of  an 
orange  when  it  is  lighted  up. 

A  small  cupola,  standing  by  itself, 
marks  the  spot  from  which  the  Prophet 
started  on  his  way  to  Paradise  ;  and  a 
little  beyond  is  shown  a  small  curious  re¬ 
cess  where  he  received  instructions  from 
the  angels  touching  the  heavenward  jour¬ 
ney.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  is  an 
exquisitely  carved  pulpit ;  close  by  is  a 
marble  fountain  shaded  by  cypress-trees. 
Little  islands  of  rock  stick  up  here  and 
there  within  its  white  rim,  and  it  used  to 
be  filled  from  the  pools  of  Solomon, 
though  now  it  contains  scarcely  a  drop 
of  water. 

We  were  next  shown  the  Mosque  of 
El  Aksa,  used  in  the  thirteenth  century 
as  a  Christian  church  by  the  Crusaders. 
Though  it  is  much  larger  than  the  cu¬ 
pola  of  the  ”  Dome  of  the  Rock,”  it  can¬ 
not  compare  with  it  in  richness  and  purity 
of  style.  Most  of  the  buildings  within 
the  inclosure  of  the  Haram  are  distinctly 
Saracenic  in  architectural  character,  but 
of  much  older  date  than  the  days  of 
Saladin.  I  have  seen,  in  Cordova  and 
Granada,  Cairo  and  Damascus,  a  good 
deal  of  Saracenic  architecture,  yet,  in  my 
poor  judgment,  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  so  fine  as  the  architecture  encircled 
by  the  walls  of  the  Haram. 

This  Mosque  of  El  Aksa  stands  in  a 
corner  of  the  next  area  of  the  Haram. 
It  is  on  a  much  lower  platform  than  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  and  in  the  corridor  by 
which  you  enter  two  slabs  of  black 
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marble  are  let  into  its  white  walls.  Faith¬ 
ful  Mahometans  are  blindfolded  and  told 
to  kiss  first  one  and  then  the  other  op¬ 
posite  ;  if  they  make  a  good  shot  they 
will  go  to  Paradise  ;  if  a  bad  one,  to  Ge¬ 
henna.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  crucial 
test,  I  should  think,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  temptation  to  keep  half  an  eye 
open  and  so  make  sure  of  one’s  aim. 
Just  within  the  great  doorway  is  a  cistern 
called  the  “  Well  of  the  Leaf.” 

The  story  says  that  in  the  days  of 
Omar  one  of  the  faithful  pilgrims  came 
to  this  well  to  draw  water.  His  bucket 
fell  to  the  bottom,  and  he  went  down  to 
get  it.  To  his  great  surprise,  a  door 
opened  before  him,  and  he  found  himself 
in  beautiful  fragrant  gardens,  in  which 
he  walked  for  some  time  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  Before  leaving  this  delightful 
place  he  plucked  a  leaf  from  one  of  the 
many  trees,  stuck  it  behind  his  ear,  and 
so  ascended  to  the  upper  earth  without 
difficulty  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
whether  he  brought  his  bucket  up  or  not. 
Of  course  the  story  spread,  till  at  last  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Omar,  but  only  as  an 
impudent  invention,  for  no  door  could 
be  found  by  any  investigating  travellers. 
Omar,  however,  treated  the  rumor  with 
respect,  and  said  there  was  a  prophecy 
that  one  of  the  faithful  should  enter  Para¬ 
dise  alive.  Every  thing  depended  on 
whether  the  leaf  retained  its  verdure,  and 
so  could  maintain  its  claim  to  have  grown 
upon  a  tree  of  Paradise.  This  test  was 
triumphantly  passed,  the  leaf  was 
green  as  ever,  and  so  the  story  has  lived 
to  this  day,  and  so  it  is  always  told  on  the 
brink  of  the  “  Well  of  the  Leaf.” 

The  Mahometans  seem  fond  of  tests. 
If  the  true  believer  can  pass  between  two 
columns,  outside  the  Mosque  El  Aksa, 
standing  very  close  together,  he  leaves  all 
his  sins  behind  him.  Now  the  thinnest 
of  our  party  could  only  just  manage  to 
squeeze  through,  and  fat  Mussulmans 
must  assuredly  find  it  difficult.  A  still 
more  difficult  test  is  at  another  place,  a 
little  beyond  the  same  mosque,  where 
Solomon’s  throne  once  stood.  Here 
hangs — visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful  (and  even  they  must  wait  for 
death  to  unseal  their  vision) — the  bridge, 
thin  as  a  hair,  and  sharp  as  a  sword, 
between  earth  and  Paradise.  Beneath 
it  yawns  the  abyss  of  Gehenna,  and  the 
faithless  will  miss  their  footing,  and 


tumble  headlong  into  its  depths,  while 
the  true  believer  crosses  the  bridge  easily 
and  swiftly.  Passing  still  along  the  wall, 
we  came  to  the  garden  gate.  Within  are 
most  beautiful  carvings,  and  some  fine 
pillars,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Gaza,  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  as  a  present 
to  Solomon. 

It  was  quite  the  afternoon  before  we 
reached  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
church  built  by  Constantine  over  our 
Lord’s  tomb.  Just  inside  the  door  is  a 
slab  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  body  of 
Christ  was  laid  in  order  to  be  anointed, 
and  it  is  worn  quite  into  holes  by  the 
kisses  of  devout  pilgrims.  It  is  quite 
touching  to  see  the  faith  these  poor 
creatures  place  in  every  possible  and  im¬ 
possible  site.  ■  Many  of  the  peasants  of 
the  South  of  Russia  save  up  their  money 
for  half  a  lifetime  in  order  to  make  this 
journey,  which  they  perform  in  the  most 
economical  way  possible.  They  travel  as 
deck-passengers  on  board  ship  in  all 
weathers,  and  walk  when  they  are  on 
land.  When  at  last  Jerusalem  is  reached, 
they  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Russian 
hospice,  and  there  the  wretched  priests 
never  let  them  go  till  they  have  strippied 
them  of  their  uttermost  farthing,  so  that 
they  literally  have  to  beg  their  way  back, 
and  often  starve  on  the  roadside. 

Within  the  church  built  on  the  exact 
spot  known  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre  three 
round  holes  lead  in  three  different  di¬ 
rections  into  the  body  of  the  building. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  arm, 
and  through  them  the  supposed  sacred 
fire  is  made  to  issue  on  the  Greek  Easter 
Sunday.  Hard  by  the  traveller  is  shown 
the  pillar  to  which  our  Lord  was  bound 
when  scourged,  the  original  crown  of 
thorns,  the  holes  in  the  ground  where  the 
three  crosses  were  found,  the  exact  centre 
of  the  world,  the  tombs  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  other  traditionary  sites,  made 
holy  by  the  fervent  adoration  of  myriad 
pilgrims. 

The  nave  of  the  church  belongs  to  the 
Greeks.  Connected  with  the  aisle  are  a 
number  of  chapels,  in  each  of  which  some 
memorable  incident  in  the  story  of  the 
Crucifixion  is  said  to  have  occurred. 
The  general  effect  of  this  irregular  ag¬ 
gregation  of  buildings  is  more  impressive 
than  I  had  anticipated.  There  ,is  less 
tawdriness  too,  less  of  meretricious  or- 
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nament,  than  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Sunday,  Nwember  28.  —  Attended 
morning  service  in  English  church.  I  was 
disappointed  to  see  so  small  a  congrega¬ 
tion  in  a  city  in  which  England  has  for  so 
many  years  maintained  a  bishop  and  as¬ 
sistant  clergymen.  The  harsh  persecu¬ 
tion  to  which  proselytes  are  subjected 
from  the  members  of  other  creeds  per¬ 
haps  afford  some  explanation  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  our  missionary  efforts  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  only  really  effectual  work  in 
this  direction  is  achieved  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  schools. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  out 
through  the  Damascus  Gate,  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  gatew’ays,  to  the 
so-called  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  They  are 
extensile  excavations  in  the  solid  rock, 
but  would  only  oe  interesting  to  an  an¬ 
tiquary. 

Karam  has  been  behaving  worse  than 
ever,  and  to-night  he  was  nearly  going  to 
prison.  He  escaped  this  fate  ;  but  we 
have  dismissed  him,  and  are  only  too 
glad  to  have  parted  with  him. 

Jerusalem,  Monday,  November  29. — 
All  our  baggage  and  the  tents  having  been 
sent  off  under  the  care  of  old  Hadji  Has- 
san  and  Ibrahim,  we  wished  good-by  to 
our  friends  at  the  hotel,  left  Karam  scowl¬ 
ing  on  the  doorstep,  and  started  afresh 
with  a  new  dragoman  and  a  very  grand 
Arab  escort,  Akurah  gambolling  in  front. 

Our  road  at  first  wound  round  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet,  and  led  us  to  Bethany, 
where  we  alighted  to  look  at  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus.  To  this  day  a  sepulchre  re¬ 
mains,  cut  in  the  rock,  with  the  stone 
rolled  away.  We  descended  a  few  steps 
to  enter  it,  and  tried  to  realize  some  of 
its  associations,  for  in  itself  there  is  not 
much  to  see.  ‘  After  leaving  Bethany  we 
rode  drearily  on  through  the  Wilderness 
of  Judaea,  under  a  burning  sun.  Not  a 
blade  of  vegetation  was  to  be  seen  ;  noth¬ 
ing  but  rocks,  stones,  ‘and  sand.  The 
history  of  this  district  would  consist  of 
the  records  of  deeds  of  robbery,  violence, 
and  bloodshed.  It  is  certainly  easy  to 
conceive  the  ideal  misery  of  the  scape¬ 
goat  turned  out  into  such  a  desert  with 
the  sins  of  the  people  cast  upon  him  by 
the  High  Priest,  as  depicted  so  truthfully 
by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  The  road  is  very 
good,  paved  most  of  the  way,  and  evi¬ 
dently  Roman  in  its  origin.  We  passed 
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the  Wady  el  Kelt,  a  little  stream  running 
through  a  gorge  500  feet  deep.  Its  pre¬ 
cipitous  sides  are  pierced  by  holes  ap¬ 
parently  inaccessible  to  any  but  birds  of 
the  air  ;  yet  we  were  assured  that  many 
hermits  of  old  had  lived  in  them,  and  that 
one  anchorite  especially  had  resided  for 
many  years  in  one  such  cavity,  uncombed 
and  unwashed,  nourishing  his  poor  cas¬ 
tigated  body  on  four  raisins  a  day. 

Cherith  was  next  crossed,  the  brook 
where  Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens,  and 
soon  after  we  reached  Ain  el  Sultan,  or 
Fountain  of  Elisha,  said  to  have  been 
turned  by  him  from  bitter  into  sweet 
water.  Curiously  enough,  here,  as  at  the 
fountain  of  Moses  close  to  Mount  Sinai, 
a  small  shrub  grows,  bearing  red  berries, 
which,  thrown  into  brackish  water,  will 
make  it  taste  perfectly  sweet  and  remove 
all  ill  effects.  I  have  heard  of  it  from 
many  travellers,  though  I  never  tried  it 
myself.  The  waters  of  the  fountain  are 
quite  warm  ;  there  were  thousands  of 
little  fish  swimming  about  in  the  basin 
just  below  where  the  water  fell  from  the 
rock.  The  stream  went  gently  meander¬ 
ing  on,  through  almost  park-like  scenery, 
between  banks  of  soft  and  mossy  grass. 
It  would  have  been  delicious  and  home¬ 
like  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  steamy  and 
oppressive  atmosphere.  We  all  felt  over¬ 
come  with  lassitude,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  encampment  I  was  so  tired 
that  I  began  half  to  regret  having  under¬ 
taken  the  journey.  However,  the  tents 
were  comfortabfc,  and  looked  very  pic¬ 
turesque,  with  tne  large  fires  near  them. 
It  was  quite  a  large  camp ;  seventeen 
tents,  some  of  them  occupied  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Germans,  w'ho  were  travelling 
the  same  way.  While  we  were  dining, 
s6me  w’omen  from  Jericho  came  and  per¬ 
formed  a  curious  dance  with  swords,  to 
the  sound  of  uncouth  musical  instruments 
and  harsh  guttural  cries.  Later  on  a  band 
of  men  performed  a  similar  dance,  and 
after  we  got  rid  of  them  we  were  all 
very  glad  to  go  to  bed.  There  was  not 
much  sleep,  however,  for  any  one,  for 
the  various  Arab  escorts  made  strange 
noises  during  great  part  of  the  night, 
while  they  kept  up  the  camp  fires,  to  scare 
away  the  wild  beasts  which  abound  in  the 
low  scrub  between  here  and  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan. 

Tuesday,  November  30. — We  were  the 
last  party  to  start  from  the  camping 
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ground  this  morning,  and  a  ride  of  a  little 
more  than  an  hour  brought  us  to  Riha. 
This  is  decidedly  the  filthiest  and  nastiest 
village  we  have  seen  in  all  our  travels, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  plain 
of  the  Jordan  has  lost  most  of  its  ancient 
fertility,  but  still  abounds  with  myrtle, 
oleander,  henna,  and  a  horrid  little 
thorny  acacia  called  nubk,  with  hooked 
thorns,  which  tear  all  one’s  clothes  to 
pieces.  There  are  numbers  of  birds  of 
brilliant  and  beautiful  plumage  in  these 
bushes — golden  orioles  and  many  other 
varieties. 

A  ride  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
which  are  so  thickly  fringed  with  bamboos 
and  canes  that  you  can  only  get  down  to 
the  water  in  one  place,  where  the  jungle 
has  been  cleared  away.  It  is  to  this  spot 
that  the  great  bathing  pilgrimage  takes 
place  ;  and  tradition  says  that  here  our 
Lord  was  baptized.  We  lingered  some 
time  on  the  banks,  reading,  filling  bottles 
with  water,  gathering  canes  and  other 
things  as  reminiscences.  Presently  a 
large  herd  of  camels  with  their  young  ones 
slowly  emerged  from  the  cane  bushes  on 
the  other  side,  and  came  down  to  the 
water  in  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty  to 
drink — as  many  at  a  time  as  could  press 
forward  without  getting  out  of  their  depth 
in  the  rapid  current  of  the  river.  There 
must  have  been  between  two  and  three 
hundred  of  them.  Some  were  black, 
some  white,  and  the  rest  of  all  shades  of 
gray  and  brown.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
them  with  their  heads  half  hidden  in  the 
water,  sucking  it  up  as  if  they  never  meant 
to  stop.  The  wise  beasts  were  laying  in  a 
stock  for  many  days,  as  they  belonged  to 
a  tribe  of  Arabs  far  away  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  “  a  barren  land,  where 
no  water  is,”  and  had  been  driven  down 
to  drink  and  feed. 

The  way,  after  leaving  the  river,  lay 
through  a  desert  of  sand  incrusted  with 
salt  and  sulphur  ;  a  dead  level,  except 
for  an  occasional  low  hillock  of  drifted 
sand.  The  sun  was  hot  and  scorching, 
the  atmosphere  misty  and  oppressive,  and 
a  dull,  mirage-like  haze  hung  over  every 
thing.  It  was  certainly  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  we  w'ere  in  a  natural  basin 
or  valley  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  pure 
air  of  heaven  found  it  very  difficult  to 
enter.  An  hour’s  ride  over  this  desolate 
Nf-w  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  4. 


country  brought  us  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
is  beautifully  blue,  and  its  banks  are 
thickly  covered  by  fantastic  shapes  of 
bleached  drift-wood,  which  look  like  the 
skeletons  of  antediluvian  animals.  The 
land  is  wonderfully  rich  a  little  way  off, 
toward  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only 
requires  scratching  to  produce  abundant 
crops.  We  ate  our  lunch  on  the  melan¬ 
choly  shore  of  the  lake.  Albert  went  oil 
to  bathe  first,  but  did  not  enjoy  it  much, 
though  he  said  the  extraordinary  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  the  water  must  be  felt  to  be  be¬ 
lieved. 

In  the  afternoon  we  started  to  go  up 
Mar  Saba.  It  took  us  five  hours  and  a 
half  of  stiff  climbing  through  splendid 
gorges  of  rock,  absolutely  bare  of  vege¬ 
tation.  The  fresher  air,  as  we  ascended, 
was  very  grateful  at  first,  but  by  the  time 
we  had  reached  the  top  it  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  quite  dark.  I  felt  thoroughly 
knocked  up,  and  could  scarcely  sit  on 
my  horse.  In  fact  I  had  to  be  carried  to 
my  bed,  and  there  I  remained  until  late 
next  day.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  and  we  could  just  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  towers  of  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba. 
The  encampment  of  a  French  lady  and 
her  son  was  between  us  and  the  convent, 
the  attendant  Arabs  being  picturesquely 
grouped  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  drift¬ 
wood  fire. 

Wednesday,  December*!. — After  break¬ 
fast  Tom  and  Albert  went  to  visit  the 
convent  of  Mar  Saba,  founded  by  St. 
Saba,  A.D.  419.  They  found  a  large 
building,  strongly  fortified,  and  inhabited 
by  an  order  of  monks  chosen  from  the 
lowest  classes  of  men,  without  intellect, 
education,  or  refinement,  whose  chief 
amusement  consisted  in  feeding  flocks  of 
birds,  somewhat  like  blackbirds,only  with 
bright  yellow  wings,  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  district.  The  convent  belongs  to 
the  Greek  Church,  and  is  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  in  the  East.  This  accounts  for  the 
strong  fortifications  necessary  to  guard 
its  treasures  from  the  surrounding  tribes 
of  predatory  Arabs. 

About  noon  we  started  on  our  return 
to  Jerusalem,  and  as  I  was  rather  better, 
we  determined  to  go  round  by  Bethlehem. 
We  followed  the  south  side  of  the  brook 
Kedron  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
crossed  it.  A  couple  of  hours’  farther 
ride  brought  us  near  to  Bethlehem,  and 
just  as  we  were  approaching  this  most 
32 
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interesting  city  we  saw  the  miscreant 
Karam  in  the  distance.  He  was  mounted 
cn  a  mule,  from  which,  in  true  Eastern 
fashion,  he  dismounted  when  still  at  some 
distance  from  us,  and  prostrated  himself 
many  times  on  the  ground,  and  then,  as 
he  approached  our  horses,  kissed  our 
feet,  put  them  on  his  head,  and,  in  short, 
pretended  to  be  generally  sorry  for  his 
misdeeds.  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  feel 
in  the  least  touched,  and  regarded  all  this 
merely  as  an  amusing  piece  of  Oriental 
acting  ;  but  it  quite  melted  Tom’s  heart, 
and  he  forgave  him  and  took  him  back. 
Ill-timed  mercy,  as  it  afterward  proved 
to  be. 

We  arrived  at  the  convent  of  Bethany 
(founded  by  the  Empress  Helena)  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  found  that  Karam 
had  already  persuaded  the  monks  to  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  an  excellent  lunch.  After¬ 
ward  we  went  to  look  at  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  part  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Greeks,  part  to  the  Armenians,  and  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  to  the  Latins. 
Each  sect  has  its  separate  winding  stair¬ 
case  leading  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativ¬ 
ity,  which  is  in  the  crypt  underneath  the 
church.  The  altar  is  very  simple.  It 
has  a  large  silver  star  over  it,  on  which 
is  written  in  Latin,  “  Here  Jesus  Christ 
was  tom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.”  No  one 
who  has  not  been  there  can  realize  the 
effect  of  reading  these  words  on  the  very 
spot  itself,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  authentic.  Round  the  star  are 
sixteen  massive  silver  lamps  which  are 
constantly  kept  burning.  In  one  comer 
is  the  small  Chapel  of  the  Kedella  or 
”  Manger.”  The  place  where  the  man¬ 
ger  stood  is  now  replaced  by  a  marble 
trough,  the  original  one  being  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  at  Rome. 

The  chapels  have  to  be  carefully  meas¬ 
ured  out,  inch  by  inch,  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Christian  sects  who  claim  a  share 
in  them  ;  but,  in  spite  of  every  precau-' 
tion,  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
constantly  occur  ! 

As  we  left  the  church  our  steps  were 
dogged  by  vendors  of  rosaries,  carved 
mother-of-pearl  shells,  and  crosses,  who 
followed  and  tormented  us  till  we  were 
far  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  town. 
Then  we  came  to  the  Well  of  Bethlehem 
by  the  gate,  and  saw  the  grotto  built  on 
the  spot  wheye  the  shepherds  w’ere  sup¬ 


posed  to  have  been  “  watching  their 
flocks  by  night”  when  they  saw  the  star 
arise  in  the  East.  On  our  way  back  we 
met  crowds  of  pilgrims,  principally  Rus¬ 
sians,  making  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
sacred  shrine.  We  passed  Rebecca’s 
tomb  on  our  way  back,  and  two  hours’ 
steady  riding  brought  us  to  Jerusalem. 

Thursday,  December  2. — Our  tents  and 
baggage  had  not  gone  through  Jerusalem, 
but  straight  on  from  Mar  Saba  to  Ram- 
leh,  so  we  started  from  the  hotel  in  light 
marching  order  about  9  a.m.  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  road  was  good  and  less  steep 
than  usual,  and  led  through  a  pleasant 
country,  but  the  jog-trot  pace  of  the 
horses  is  most  trying.  Close  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Kirjath-Jearim,  where  the 
Ark  was  kept  until  David  took  it  to  Je¬ 
rusalem,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Jeremiah.  A  few  years 
ago  this  locality  was  made  dangerous  by 
an  Arab  chief,  whose  lawlessness  kept  the 
whole  country  side  in  awe.  We  next 
passed  Emmaus,  and  soon  after,  finding 
a  magnificent  carob-tree  over  a  well, 
stopped  to  lunch  and  rest  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  We  had  not  sat  there  long 
before  a  large  Russian  party  came  up  and 
dismounted  also  to  rest  near  us.  They 
had  hired  a  large  steamer,  and  had  come 
direct  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  road  presented  nothing  of  interest 
from  this  point,  and  we  missed  our  way 
again  as  we  approached  Ramleh.  It  was 
no  wonder,  for  the  tents  had  been  pitched 
quite  away  from  the  road.  However, 
servants  were  out  with  lanterns  looking 
for  us,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  at 
the  camp. 

Friday,  December  3. — We  had  a  most 
enchanting  ride  into  Jaffa  this  morning, 
through  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
and  apricot  trees,  but  when  we  reached 
the  fortified  gates  of  the  city  at  noon,  lo  ! 
they  were  closed,  for  this  is  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Sabbath.  It  required  time  and 
patience  and  backsheesh  to  get  in  at  last, 
after  an  hour  passed  amid  a  motley  crowd 
of  camels,  soldiers,  and  fruit  merchants. 
When  once  inside  we  were  equally  eager 
to  get  out  again,  for  Jaffa  is  indescribably 
squalid  and  dirty  ;  hungry  as  we  were,  it 
was  an  effort  to  eat  any  of  the  breakfast 
provided  for  us  at  a  miserable  hotel. 
After  the  attempt  had  been  made,  we 
hastened  on  board  the  French  steamer, 
Akurah  protesting  vehemently  against 
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the  embarkation,  and  being  only  got  on 
board  by  the  summary  process  of  flinging 
him  in  after  us.  Once  on  board,  how¬ 
ever,  he  wandered  about  at  his  own  sweet 
will,  everybody  being  too  much  afraid  of 
him  to  tie  him  up.  The  steamer  was  a 
fine  and  large  one,  with  an  excellent 
cuisine,  but  the  deck  looked  filthily  dirty, 
for  it  was  crowded  with  Arabs,  Turks, 
Jews,  and  pilgrims  of  every  nation,  and 
of  the  lowest  class.  They  lived,  slept, 
and  cooked  on  deck,  and  to  add  to  the 
noise,  dirt,  and  confusion,  the  hold  was 
filled  with  sheep.  I  had  to  go  to  bed  di¬ 
rectly  I  arrived,  and  to  be  put  under  the 


French  doctor’s  care,  who,  however,  did 
not  do  me  much  good. 

With  the  embarkation  at  Jaffa  my 
“  Journal  in  the  Holy  Land”  ends.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  1  was  danger¬ 
ously  ill  for  more  than  two  months  at 
Malta,  and  that  I  still  occasionally  feel 
the  effects  of  that  dreadful  Syrian  fever, 
I  shall  always  regard  the  journey  in  Pal¬ 
estine  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
my  many  wanderings  ;  a  feeling  ^which 
would  be  greatly  enhancea  if  1  could 
think  that  it  was  in  any  degree  shared 
by  my  present  readers. — Fraser  s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


A  TREASURY  OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS.* 


'I'his  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  sonnets,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
omits  none  which  would  be  unquestion¬ 
ably  regarded  by  all  good  critics  as  of 
the  first  rank  in  power  and  beauty.  Mr. 
Main  gives  it  to  us  in  two  editions,  the 
more  beautiful  of  which,  the  handsome 
quarto,  has  all  the  honors  that  fine  pa¬ 
per  and  perfect  type  can  give  it,  and  is 
a  volume  the  possession  of  which  will 
soon  be  envied  by  book-collectors. 
The  octavo  edition,  though  not  en¬ 
hanced  with  the  same  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantages  of  form,  is,  however,  very  care¬ 
fully  printed  ;  nor  would  it  be  very  easy, 
we  think,  greatly  to  swell  the  small  list 
of  errata  with  which  it  is  concluded. 
Whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  the 
book  are,  we  think,  rather  errors  of 
criticism,  to  be  found  in  the  notes, 
than  errors  of  judgment  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  work  of  selection  ;  but  even  the 
notes  arc  alw’ays  informing  and  throw 
real  light  on  the  subjects  of  the  son¬ 
nets.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
tliat  among  the  second-rate  sonnets^ 
and  Mr.  Main  very  frankly  says  that 
he  has  endeavored  to  include  the  son¬ 
nets  “  by  those  writers  who  have  at¬ 
tained  the  highest,  or  nearly  the  high¬ 
est,  excellence  in  this  species  of  com¬ 
position” — there  are  not  a  good  many 
which  we  would  willingly  exchange  for 
others  by  the  same  hand.  Of  course, 
on  d  question  of  taste  so  delicate, 

*  “  A  Treasury  of  English  Sonnets.”  Edited 
from  the  Original  Sources,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations.  By  David  M,  Main.  Manches¬ 
ter  :  Alexander  Ireland  &  Co. 


the  judgment  of  no  two  men  will 
ever  really  coincide.  But  we  can  find 
no  sonnet  which  we  should  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  expunge,  as  clearly  unworthy  of 
such  a  collection  as  this.  The  selection 
errs,  if  at  all, 'rather  by  redundance  than* 
by  omission.  Mr.  Main  is  a  little  more 
inclined  than  we  are  to  appreciate  son¬ 
nets  which  we  should  call  overstrained, 
like  some  of  Julian  Fane’s,  or  even 
affected,  like  some  of  Sidney  Dobell’s 
and  Mrs.  Browning’s.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  little  to  complain  of. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Main  might  have  weeded  a 
little  more,  even  when  dealing  with  the 
greatest  of  the  sonnet-writers.  'I'here 
are  some  even  of  those  selected  from 
Shakespeare’s  sonnets  which  fall  far 
short  of  the  great  poet’s  highest  mark,, 
and  two  at  least  of  Milton’s,  Thefe  are 
not  a  few  too  of  Wordsworth’s  which  we- 
would  rather  have  omitted,  or  replaced. 
Still  it  is  much  to  say  that  we  do  not 
miss  one  of  the  very  greatest  English 
sonnets  known  to  us,  and  that  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  rank  but  a  few  are  absent.  As  a 
test  of  Mr.  Main’s  discretion  and  judg¬ 
ment,  we  have  compared  carefully  his 
selection  from  Wordsworth  with  that  re¬ 
cently  made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  and  think, 
it,  on  the  whole,  the  better  of  the  two. 
Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  sixty  sonnets,  has 
left  out  two  which  seem  to  us  of  the 
very  first  rank  of  English  sonnets,  the 
exquisite  sonnet — 

Surprised  by  juy,  impatient  as  the  wind, 

I  turned  to  share  the  transport— oh,  with 
whom  ? 

But  thee,  deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb. 
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That  spot  which  no  vicissitude  can  find. 

Love,  faithful  love,  recalled  thee  to  my 
mind — 

But  how  could  I  forget  thee  ?  Through  what 
power, 

Even  for  the  least  division  of  an  hour. 

Have  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 
To  my  most  grievous  loss  ?  That  thought’s 
return 

Was  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore, 

Save  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn. 
Knowing  my  heart’s  best  treasure  was  no 
more  ; 

That  neither  present  time  nor  years  unborn 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  re¬ 
store.” 

And  again,  the  sonnet  to  Lady  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  in  her  seventieth  year — a  sonnet 
which  exhibits  Wordsworth’s  style  in  its 
most  perfect  cr}’stalline  beauty,  and  for 
mere  melody  and  workmanship  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  thing  he  has  written — 
is  included  here,  but  omitted  by  Mr, 
Arnold.  Further,  the  fine  sonnet  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  spinning-wheel, 
beginning,  ”  Grief,  thou  hast  lost  an 
ever  present  friend,”  one  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Wordsworth,  and  also  very 
beautiful  in  substance,  is  introduced  by 
Mr.  Main,  and  forgotten  by  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Arnold 
has  the  two  fine  sonnets  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  inspiration  of  Classic  and  English 
poetry,  those  beginning  “  Pelion  and 
•Ossa  flourish  side  by  side,”  and  “  Adieu, 
Rydalian  laurels,  that  have  grown 
and  the  two  noble  sonnets  to  Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s  picture,  which  Mr.  Main 
gives  only  in  his  notes,  and  not,  as  he 
should  do,  in  the  body  of  the  text.  But, 
take-  it  all  in  all,  Mr.  Main’s  selection 
•from  Wordsworth’s  sonnets  is  more  ade- 
.quate  than  Mr.  Arnold’s.  And  as  each 
selector  has  extracted  about  the  same 
number,  sixty  sonnets,  this  is  no  slight 
,  praise. 

Mr.  Main’s  selections  from  Hartley 
■Coleridge — a  quite  first-rate  sonnet- 
writer,  though  not  a  quite  first-rate 
poet — is  very  perfect.  And  we  rejoice 
to  see  that  he  has  given  us  Hood’s  two 

•  magnificent  sonnets  on  “  Silence”  and 
■“  Death,”  which  are  less  known  than 
they  ought  to  be  : 

Silence. 

“  There  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound. 
There  is  a  silence  where  no  sound  may  be, 

In  the  cold  grave — under  the  deep,  deep  sea, 

•  Or  in  wide  desert  where  no  life  is  found. 
Which  hath  bean  mute,  and  still  must  sleep 

profound  ; 


No  voice  is  hushed — no  life  treads  silently. 

But  clouds  and  cloudy  shadows  wander  free, 
That  never  spoke,  over  the  idle  ground  ; 

But  in  green  ruins,  in  the  desolate  walls 
Of  antique  palaces,  where  Man  hath  been. 
Though  the  dun  fox,  or  wild  hyena,  calls. 

And  owls,  that  flit  continually  between. 

Shriek  to  the  echo,  and  the  low  winds  moan. 
There  the  true  Silence  is,  self-conscious  and 
alone.” 

Death. 

"  It  is  not  death,  that  sometime  in  a  sigh 
This  eloquent  breath  shall  take  its  speechless 
flight ; 

That  sometime  these  bright  stars,  that  now 
reply 

In  sunlight  to  the  sun,  shall  set  in  night ; 

That  this  warm  conscious  flesh  shall  perish 
quite. 

And  all  life’s  ruddy  springs  forget  to  flow  ; 
That  thoughts  shall  cease,  and  the  immortal 
sprite 

Be  lapped  in  alien  clay  and  laid  below  ; 

It  is  not  death  to  know  this — but  to  know 
That  pious  thoughts,  which  visit  at  new 
graves 

In  tender  pilgrimage,  will  cease  to  go 
So  duly  and  so  oft — and  when  grass  waves 
Over  the  past-away,  there  may  be  then 
No  resurrection  in  the  minds  of  men.” 

Blanco  White’s  unique  sonnet — the 
only  sonnet  of  the  first  class  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  we  suppose,  by  a  man  otherwise 
unknown  as  a  poet — is  also  here.  But 
we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Main 
that  the  version  which  he  gives  us  in  the 
Notes  as  the  original  version  is  at  all 
‘equal — much  less,  as  he  thinks  it,  supe¬ 
rior — to  the  one  generally  known,  and 
which  Blanco  White  himself  regarded  as 
the  more  polished  version.  We  give  the 
two  : 

The  Eari.y  Version. 

”  Mysterious  Night !  when  the  first  Man  but 
knew 

Thee  by  report,  unseen,  and  heard  thy  name. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  Frame, 

This  glorious  canopy  of  Light  and  Blue  ? 

Yet  ’neath  a  cunain  of  translucent  dew. 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  Flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  Host  of  Heaven  came. 

And  lo  !  Creation  widened  on  his  view  ! 

Who  could  have  thought  what  darkness  lay 
concealed 

Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  ?  or  who  could  find. 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed. 
That  to  such  endless  Orbs  thou  mad’st  us 
blind  ? 

W’eak  man  !  why  to  shun  Death  this  anxious 
strife  ? 

If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  J.ife 
The  Later  Version. 

”  Mysterious  Night !  when  our  first  parent 
knew 

Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame. 
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This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 

Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came. 

And  lo  !  Creation  widened  in  man’s  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay 

concealed 

Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  !  or  who  could  find. 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed. 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us 

blind  ! 

Why  do  we  then  shun  Death  with  anxious 

strife  ? 

If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  ?” 

Opinion  will,”  says  Mr.  Main,  “  of  course 
be  divided  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two 
versions.  For  my  own  part,  though  feeling 
obliged  to  recognize  the  later  as  the  authorita¬ 
tive  text  still,  I  cannot  but  on  the  whole  agree 
with  Mr.  Graves  in  preferring  the  earlier  ;  and 
for  the  following  reasons,  which  are  well  put 
in  his  own  words :  ‘  L.  1.  “  the  first  Man” 

brings  more  simply  before  the  mind  the  domi¬ 
nant  idea  ;  partnt  embarrasses  it.  2.  Against 
the  introduction  of  the  word  divine  it  may  be 
urged  that  we  do  not  want,  it  is  rather  incum¬ 
bering,  to  be  told  the  origin  of  the  report.  But 
being  told  that  it  is  divine  interferes  with  the 
thought ;  for  information  from  such  a  source 
would  l>e  calculated  to  take  away  dread  of  the 
approaching  change.  If  the  word  is  inserted 
merely  to  justify  the  word  report,  no  other  man 
but  Adam  then  being  in  existence,  it  indicates  a 
fault  in  both  versions.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  simpler  and  better  if  the  approach  of  the 
sun  to  the  horizon  as  observed  by  tht!  first  man, 
and  the  decreasing  light,  had  been  given  as  the 
cause  of  his  imagined  terror.  8.  in  man's 
view  :  a  change  for  the  worse  in  every  way. 
It  is  most  harsh  in  sound,  and  the  poet  has  no 
right  to  speak  of  man  in  the  abstract  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  momentary  effect  upon  the  one 
man,  indicated  by  the  lo  !  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line.  ”  On  his  view”  reads  smoothly, 
and  just  says  what  is  wanted,  [it.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  the  recovered  version  had  re¬ 
moved  the  tautological  blemish  from  which 
this  line  suffers,  as  might  easily  and  happily 
be  done  by  the  substitution  of  ”  flower”  for 
fy].  12.  "  endless”  seems  better  to  describe 
the  action  of  the  first  man’s  mind  as  he  ob¬ 
serves,  rather  traversing  space  and  the  bright 
objects  it  contains,  than  counting,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  count,  them  ;  which  would  be  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  mind  less  simple  and  less  likely  to  be 
immediate.  13.  Here,  again,  both  sound  and 
sense  are  in  favor  of  the  original  line. 
Nothing  can  be  more  prosaic  and  poor  than 
the  first  five  monosyllables  in  the  corrected 
line  ;  and  then  and  shun  follow  each  other 
most  cacophonously.  The  original  line,  if  not 
much  superior — it  is  superior— in  sound,  has  a 
pathos  which  the  corrected  line  has  not ;  and 
it  is  properly  addressed  to  the  whole  family  of 
man.’  ” 

But  wherever  the  earlier  differs  from 
the  later  version,  the  rhythm  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  seems  to  us  very  lame,  except  indeed 
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as  regards  the  trivial  alteration  of  "  his” 
into  ”  man’s,”  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
line,  where  the  grammar  rather  requires 
the  change,  as  otherwise  “  his”  might 
be  supposed  to  refer  to  Hesperus,  instead 
of  to  the  first  man.  The  first  line  of 
the  early  version  is  awkward  in  rhythm, 
and  even  inferior  in  expression  to  the 
later,  since  it  is  the  relative  difference 
between  the  view  of  one  who,  though 
our  own  ancestor,  had  no  experience  to 
guide  him  and  the  ordinary  view  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  at  the  present  day,  on  which 
the  sonnet  turns.  “  Unseen,”  again,  is 
a  little  difficult,  the  context  not  immedi¬ 
ately  explaining  it,  which  is  always  a 
fault  in  a  sonnet.  ”  Endless”  is  incor¬ 
rect  as  applied  to  orbs,  and  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  express  what  Mr.  Main 
and  Mr.  Graves  think  it  expresses.  The 
thirteenth  line  in  the  early  version, 
which  Mr.  Graves  thinks  so  good,  reads 
to  us  like  the  awkward  English  of  a  for¬ 
eigner — which,  of  course,  131anco  White 
was — but  which  he  does  not  in  the  least 
betray  in  the  finished  version.  The  in¬ 
terrogative  form,  ”  Why  to  shun  Death 
this  anxious  strife  ?”  is  certainly  clumsy, 
and  obstructs  the  thought  of  the  sonnet 
at  the  most  critical  point,  the  climax  of 
the  thought. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Main,  in  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  requisitions  of  a  true  son¬ 
net,  as  he  does  in  the  preface — namely, 
that  it  should  be  in  fourteen  decasyllabic 
lines,  and  should  be  penetrated  by  a 
single  thought  or  emotion — might  have 
added,  as  a  third  requisite,  though  it 
would  certainly  have  excluded  many  of 
the  sonnets  here  given,  that  a  true  son¬ 
net  should  rise  into  a  climax  in  the  last 
two  lines — should  kindle  into  flame  as  it 
expires.  Insisting  on  this  last  condi¬ 
tion,  we  should  have  had  Mr.  Main’s 
selection  diminished  by  perhaps  one 
half — one  or  two  even  of  Shakespeare’s, 
for  instance,  fade  away  into  baldness 
and  weakness  at  the  end — but  it  would 
have  then  contained  only  those  sonnets 
which  leave  on  the  mind  a  really  satisfy¬ 
ing  effect.  No  sonnet  does  leave  on  the 
mind  a  really  satisfying  effect  which 
fades  away  at  the  close.  For  instance, 
the  following  sonnet  of  Wordsworth’s 
leaves  on  the  reader  the  impression  of 
almost  blank  disappointment,  through 
this  failure  in  it  to  rise  in  significance 
toward  the  close  : 
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"  Flowers  on  the  Tor  of  the  Pillars  at 
THE  Entrance  of  the  Cave  of  Staffa. 

”  Hope  smiled  when  your  nativity  was  cast. 
Children  of  Summer  !  Ye  fresh  Flowers  that 
brave 

What  Summer  here  escapes  not,  the  fierce 
wave. 

And  whole  artillery  of  the  western  blast. 
Battering  the  Temple's  front,  its  long-drawn 
nave 

Smiting,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last. 

But  ye,  bright  Flowers,  on  frieze  and  archi¬ 
trave. 

Survive,  and  once  again  the  Pile  stands  fast : 
Calm  as  the  Universe,  from  specular  towers 
Of  heaven  contemplated  by  Spirits  pure 
With  mute  astonishment,  it  stands  sustained 
Through  every  part  in  symmetry,  to  endure, 
Unhurt,  the  assault  of  Time  with  all  his 
hours. 

As  the  supreme  Artificer  ordained." 

Compare  that  with  almost  any  of  Hart¬ 
ley  Coleridge’s  sonnets  ;  this,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  w’e  do  not  take’  in  this  the 
best  of  Hartley  Coleridge’s  : 

"  Prayer. 

"  Be  not  afraid  to  pray — to  pray  is  right. 

Pray,  it  thou  canst,  with  hope ;  but  ever 
pray. 

Though  hope  be  weak,  or  sick  with  long 
delay  ; 

Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light. 

Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight, 
When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth  shall 
cease  ; 

Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 
Avails  the  blessed  time  to  expedite. 

Whate’er  is  good  to  wish,  ask  that  of 
Heaven, 


April, 

Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not  hope  to 
see  : 

Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  material  leaven 
Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be  ; 

But  if  for  any  wish  thou  dar'st  not  pray. 

Then  pray  to  God  to  cast  that  wish  away." 

Or  this  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Roscoe’s,  of  which 
we  see  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Main  has 
extracted  six  of  great  beauty  : 

"  The  bubble  of  the  silver-springing  waves, 
Castalian  music,  and  that  flattering  sound. 

Low  rustling  of  the  loved  Apollian  leaves. 
With  which  my  youthful  hair  was  to  be 
crowned. 

Grow  dimmer  in  my  ears ;  white  Beauty 
•  grieves 

Over  her  votary,  less  frequent  found  ; 

And  not  untouched  by  storms,  my  life-boat 
heaves 

Through  the  splashed  ocean-waters,  outward- 
bound. 

And  as  the  leaning  mariner,  his  hand 
Clasped  on  his  ear,  strives  trembling  to  re¬ 
claim 

Some  loved  lost  echo  from  the  fleeting 
strand. 

So  lean  I  back  to  the  poetic  land  ; 

And  in  my  heart  a  sound,  a  voice,  a  name 
Hangs,  as  above  the  lamp  hangs  the  expir¬ 
ing  flame." 

Mr.  Main  could  hardly  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  has  done,  unless  he  had  been 
bent  on  making  a  very  much  smaller  and 
more  perfect  selection — that  is,  on  ex¬ 
cluding  all  sonnets  of  the  second  or 
third  class  altogether.  For  what  it  aims 
at,  this  book  is  a  genuine  success. — 
The  Spectator. 
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’*  TOUT  LASSE,  TOUT  CASSE,  TOUT  PASSE.’’ 


Upon  the  threshold  of  her  door  she  lies. 

The  yellow  harvest  light  is  over  all  ; 

Once  more  she  watches  as  the  daylight  dies  ; 

Once  more  she  watches  the  long  shadows  fall. 

Around,  the  silent  land  stretched  waste  and  bare  ; 

Below,  the  waters  rose  and  broke  and  fell ; 

And  throbbing  through  the  heavy  windless  air 
Came  the  dull  murmur  of  the  distant  swell. 

The  wild  white  sea-gull  screams  above  her  head. 
And  bloodless  roses  climb  about  the  door. 

And  in  her  heavy  eyes  delight  is  dead, 

.\nd  passion  lies  death-bound  for  evermore. 
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Her  naked  feet  rest  on  the  sharp  gray  stone, 

Her  empty  hands  fall  idly  still  and  cold, 

Her  lips  forget  the  joy  they  once  had  known. 

The  vain  sweet  rapture  that  was  theirs  of  old.  . 


n. 

The  damp  night  wind  is  rising  through  the  land. 

Stirring  the  grasses  on  the  low  sea  wall. 

The  chill  sea  mist  creeps  slow  along  the  sand. 

And  in  the  night  the  dark  waves  rise  and  fall. 

The  midnight  tide  comes  swiftly  up  the  shore. 

Across  the  darkened  sky  the  black  clouds  sweep. 

And  still  she  watches  by  that  silent  door 

With  dreamless  eyes  weighed  down  with  pain  and  sleep. 

And  hour  by  hour  the  restless  waters  rise. 

And  drench  her  loosened  hair  with  wind-blown  spray  ; 

About  her  weary  feet  the  sea  foam  lies. 

And  yet  she  watches — till  the  break  of  day. 


III. 

Far  off  the  sunk  moon  lingers,  dim  and  red ; 

Far  off  the  pale  dawn  wakens,  chill  and  gray  ; 
Over  the  land  a  shadowy  light  is  spread. 

And  with  the  night  the  storm  winds  die  away. 


The  waves  have  brought  their  burden  to  her  feet — 

Her  drowned  Love,  with  blood-red  seaweed  crowned — 
Her  drown^  Love  (oh,  bitter  yoke  and  sweet 
With  which  Love’s  hands  our  idle  hearts  have  bound  !) 


Silent  and  cold,  low  at  her  door  he  lies, 

.\bout  his  brow  clings  close  the  tangled  hair. 
And  closed  forever  are  the  blinded  eyes — 

The  passionate  lips  are  still  and  calm  and  fair. 


Take  back  thy  Love — he  has  come  back  at  last — 
Take  back  thy  Love  of  lonely  desolate  years  ; 
Kiss  his  dead  lips  to  life — forget  the  past — 

Wipe  off  the  stain  upon  his  brow  with  tears  I 


iv. 

Slowly  she  rises — Life  has  run  its  race — 

Her  gray  eyes  look  upon  his  crowned  head. 
On  the  dark  waters,  on  the  calm  white  face — 
With  dull  dead  eyes  she  looks  upon  the  dead. 
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No  cry  from  her  set  lips — no  flush  of  pain — 

He  has  come  back  ;  but  she  had  long  to  wait ; 

Long  weary  years  had  she  kept  watch  in  vain — 

Love  has  come  back,  but  he  has  come  too  late. 

Take  back  thy  dead,  oh  strong,  dark,  ruthless  Sea, 

Hide  his  fair  face  in  beds  of  wind-blown  foam  ; 

Fear  not,  pale  Death,  he  will  be  true  to  thee  ! 

Fear  not,  O  Sea,  he  will  not  leave  thy  home  ! 

Over  the  threshold  drifts  the  tide.  The  door 
Is  shut.  The  waves  have  borne  their  dead  away. 

The  Watcher  is  within — but  never  more  ' 

Will  she  keep  watch  until  the  break  of  day. 

Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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For  the  following  brief  biography  of 
Professor  Newcomb,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  astronomers,  and 
a  distinguished  mathematician,  we  are 
indebted  mainly  to  Appletons’  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyclopaedia.” 

Simon  Newcomb  was  born  at  Wal¬ 
lace,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1835.  Coming  to  the  United  States  in 
his  youth,  he  taught  school  for  several 
years  in  Maryland,  and  speedily  ac¬ 
quired  such  a  reputation  for  proficiency 
in  mathematics  that  he  was  employed  as 
computer  on  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
1857.  He  began  his  original  investiga¬ 
tions  in  theoretical  astronomy  in  1858  ; 
and  three  years  later,  in  1861,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Navy,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  Washington,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  He  negotiated  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  great  telescope  authorized 
by  Congress,  supervised  its  construction, 
and  planned  the  tower  and  dome  in 
which  it  is  mounted.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  secretary  of  the  commission  cre¬ 
ated  by  Congress  in  1871  to  provide  for 
the  observation  of  the  Transit  of  V’^enus, 
that  occurred  on  December  9th,’  1874  ; 
and  the  work  of  organizing  parties,  se¬ 
lecting  their  stations,  and  planning  the 
system  of  observations,  fell  chiefly  upon 
him.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  foreign 
assoQate  of  the  Royal  .\stronomical  So¬ 
ciety  of  England  ;  and  in  1874  he  re¬ 
ceived  that  society’s  gold  medal  for  his 
tables  of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  In  the 
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same  year  (1874)  he  was  elected  a  cor¬ 
responding  member  of  the  Institute. of 
France,  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  Columbian  University  at 
Washington.  In  1875  he  received  the 
same  degree  from  Vale  College,  and  the 
honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Leyden,  at  its  three  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary.  Also  in  that  year 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg, 
member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  most  important  astronomical 
works  that  Professor  Newcomb  has  pub¬ 
lished  are  :  “  On  the  Secular  Variations 
and  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Orbits  of 
the  Asteroids”  (i860)  ;  “  Tables  of  the 
Planet  Neptune  ;”  “  Investigation  of 
the  Solar  Parallax”  (1867)  ;  “  On  the 
Action  of  the  Planets  on  the  Moon,” 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
during  a  visit  to  France  in  1871  ; 
"  Tables  of  Uranus”  (1873)  ;  “  Popular 
Astronomy”  (1878)  ;  and  a  volume  on 
”  Astronomy”  in  the  American  Science 
Series,  designed  for  use  in  schools  and 
colleges  (1879). 

Professor  Newcomb  has  also  published 
”  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Policy  during  the  Southern  Rebel¬ 
lion”  (1863)  ;  and  has  contributed  to 
various  periodicals  on  political  economy 
and  similar  topics.  “  The  A  B  C  of 
Finance”  is  one  of  his  latest  publica¬ 
tions  (1878). 
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Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East  ;  or. 

Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Constantinople. 

By  Mrs.  Brasscy.  With  upward  of  100  Il¬ 
lustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  [the 

Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham.  New  York  :  Henry 
'  Holt  Co. 

Though  less  continuously  interesting,  per¬ 
haps,  than  her  charming  “  Voyage  Around  the 
World  in  the  Yacht  Sunbeam,”  the  readers 
and  admirers  secured  for  Mrs.  Brassey  by  the 
latter  work  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  one.  It  describes  two  distinct  yachting 
cruises  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  back  to  England  ;  and  its  title  is 
meant  to  indicate  the  change  which  had  passed 
over  Constantinople  in  the  four  years  that  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  two  visits.  “  Melancholy, 
indeed,”  says  Mrs.  Brassey,  ”  seemed  the 
change  in  the  Turkish  capital  during  the  four 
years  since  our  last  visit — a  change  from  all 
that  was  bright  and  glittering  to  all  that  was 
dull  and  miserable  and  wretched.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  compare 
impressions  formed  under  circumstances  so 
widely  different,  though  the  narrative  must 
necessarily  appear  disjointed  and  disconnected 
on  account  of  the  intervening  years.” 

The  first  voyage  was  made  in  1874,  and  in¬ 
cluded  visits  to  Tangier,  Gibraltar,  Sicily,  and 
Athens,  a  cruise  along  the  coasts  oi  Greece 
and  among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  a 
somewhat  protracted  stay  at  Constantinople, 
where  sight-seeing  was  methodically  pursued, 
a  cruise  through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
back  home  by  way  of  Corfu  and  other  Ionian 
Islands,  Messina,  Naples,  and  Nice.  The  sec¬ 
ond  voyage  was  made  in  1878,  by  way  of  Na¬ 
ples,  Capri,  Messina,  and  Cyprus  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  again,  with  a  return  by  Malta  and  Mar¬ 
seilles.  During  this  voyage  Cyprus,  which  had 
then  recently  been  occupied  by  the  British  in 
accordance  with  the  convention  with  Turkey, 
was  thoroughly  explored  ;  and  the  accounts 
given  of  its  unhealthiness  and  of  the  suSerings 
of  the  troops  surpass  the  most  sensational  of 
the  reports  that  were  sent  home  by  the  news¬ 
paper  correspondents. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  itinerary  that  both 
voyages  comprised  visits  to  places  that  form 
the  consecrated  ground  of  history  and  ro¬ 
mance  ;  and  Mrs.  Brassey’s  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion  is  rather  painfully  apparent  in  her  account 
of  them.  What  she  does  best  is  in  catching 
and  recording  those  minute  details  which 
would  be  overlooked  by  a  more  resourceful 
writer,  but  which  give  realism  and  interest  to 
the  scanty  and  somewhat  monotonous  inci- 
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dents  of  life  aboard  ship.  Her  style  is  rathei 
that  of  the  inventory  than  of  any  more  strictly 
literary  type,  yet  she  manages  to  convey  an 
impression  of  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  which 
go  far  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the 
lighter  and  more  picturesque  graces.  The 
chapters  on  Greece  and  Cyprus  are  disappoint¬ 
ing  ;  one  feels  that  the  descriptions  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  arid  for  the  subject ;  but  the  record 
of  the  visits  to  Constantinople  is  exceptionally 
interesting  by  reason  of  the  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  author  enjoyed.  Her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  great  people  of  the  place 
rendered  many  places  and  spectacles  accessible, 
from  which  most  visitors  are  jealously  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  no  one  but  a  woman  could  have 
gotten  materials  for  the  interesting  disclosures 
which  she  makes  concerning  the  growing  dis¬ 
content  of  the  higher-class  Turkish  women  with 
the  restraints  and  seclusion  of  the  harem.  The 
children  of  the  present  day,  she  says,  ‘‘  are 
brought  up  to  think  the  system  of  yashmaks 
(veils)  and  confinement  a  most  tyrannical  cus¬ 
tom,  and  not  to  be  endured  ;”  and  she  remarks 
that,  ”  in  spite  of  the  Sultan  Validch's  edicts, 
the  yashmaks  get  thinner  and  thinner  every 
day,  till  in  many  cases  they  are  little  more  than 
lulle  veils.”  "  The  broughams  containing  the 
ladies  from  the  harems  draw  up  at  the  mosques 
of  Bymzel  at  Mashleck,  or  the  gardens  at 
Chumleyjah,  the  negroes  and  eunuchs  discreetly 
turn  their  backs,  and  a  good  deal  of  flirting  and 
sign-making  goes  on.”  One  of  the  princesses 
said  to  Mrs.  Brassey,  **  How  odd  it  must  be 
to  you  Europeans  to  hear  us  talk  about  our 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  mothers,  for 
there  are  just  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other  ;”  and  then,  speaking  of  religion,  she 
added,  ”  I  have  read  the  Koran  straight 
through  thirty  times  in  the  original  Arabic,  and 
many  expositions.  The  priests  try  and  teach 
us  10  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  neither 
man  nor  woman,  but  a  spirit,  and  that  Ma¬ 
homet  is  his  prophet.  But  how  are  we  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  when  every  thing  is  for  man,  and 
nothing  for  woman  ?  A  good  God  could  not 
be  so  unjust.  He  must  be  all  man,  and  a  bad 
Turk  too.  We  are  told  that  we  must  kneel  to 
our  husbands  and  kiss  their  hands.  If  they 
kiss  ours  (as  mine  always  does,  he  having  lived 
in  Western  Europe),  their  lips  will  be  burnt, 
and  our  hands  also,  with  the  most  horrible 
torture.  We  are  to  walk,  even  when  weak 
and  suffering,  while  they  ride  ;  and  we  must 
carry  their  parcels  too.  It  can’t  be  right.  As 
I  don't  believe  that,  how  am  I  to  believe  any 
thing?”  Another  lady  amused  Mrs.  Brassey 
greatly  by  saying,  "Though  my  husband  is 
not  so  particular  himself,  1  don’t  believe  he 
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will  ever  do  any  thing  to  emancipate  us,  or  get 
us  places  at  the  theatre.  They  are  all  alike — 
such  Turks  ! — and  arc  only  too  glad  of  an  ex* 
cuse  to  go  out  alone  and  enjoy  themselves.” 
Obviously  Mrs.  Brassey  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  **  this  discontent  will  assuredly  bring  about 
a  revolution,  in  spite  of  the  special  services  for 
women  in  the  mosques,  and  the  special  priests 
to  address  them  on  the  duty  of  subjection.” 

There  are  many  other  passages  of  equal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  chapters  on  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  daily  journal  of  the  incidents  and  occur¬ 
rences  at  sea  possesses  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  earlier  work — a  charm  quite  independent 
of  the  importance  of  the  events  recorded.  The 
illustrations  are  a  much  more  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  volume  than  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  many  of  them  are  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  wood-engraving. 

The  Younger  Edda.  An  English  Version. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 

Index.  By  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Professor 

of  the  Scandinavian  Languages  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Chicago :  S.  C,  Griggs 

<&*  Co. 

The  occasional  gleams  of  poetic  beauty  that 
come  to  us  from  out  of  the  ”  misty  North” 
reveal  but  tantalizingly  the  rich  materials  for 
romance  and  poetry  which  lie  hidden  in  the 
unexplored  fields  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 
Gibbon  pointed  out  the  splendid  {Mssibilities 
for  an  epic  poem  like  the  yEneid,  in  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  the  semi-historic  Odin,  who,  like 
jEneas,  driven  by  the  Noms,  first  came  from 
Asgard  to  the  Baltic  shores,  and  there  became 
the  founder  of  a  mighty  race.  A  single  myth, 
contained  in  the  story  of  the  ”  Niflungs  and 
Gjukungs”  of  the  Younger  Edda,  furnished  the 
ground  work  for  the  ”  Nibelungcn-Lied,” 
William  Morris’s  ”  Sigurd  the  Volsung,” 
Forestier’s  “  Echoes  from  Mist-Land,”  and 
Wagner's  ”  Nibelungen  Trilogy.”  But  the 
skald  is  yet  to  appear  who,  having  drunk  deep 
at  the  fountain  of  Mimer,  shall  sing  of  Balder 
the  Beautiful,  Idup  and  her  apples  of  perpetual 
youth,  and  the  many  other  beautiful  myths, 
all  alike  filled  with  the  pure  spirit  of  poetry. 
The  sons  of  Odin  have  long  been  devout  wor¬ 
shippers  at  the  shrines  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
gods,  unmindful  or  ignorant  of  the  beauties 
and  fascinations  of  their  owit  ancestral  faith  ; 
but  the  revelations  of  a  few  great  poets,  such  as 
Longfellow  and  Morris,  and  the  earnest  work 
of  scholars  like  Prof.  Anderson,  are  slowly  con¬ 
verting  them  from  this  apostasy. 

The  present  admirable  presentation  of  the 
Younger  E^da,  together  with  the  same  au¬ 
thor's  “  Norse  Mythology”  and  “  Viking 
Tales.”  will  certainly  do  very  much  toward 
directing  attention  to  these  golden  mines  of 
yet  urquarried  literary  material.  In  prepar¬ 


ing  these  works  Prof.  Anderson  has  rendered 
an  inestimable  service  to  both  the  makers  and 
readers  of  books,  and  he  should  receive  from 
every  lover  of  English  literature  a  generous 
and  hearty  encouragement. 

The  Eddas  constituted  the  Bible  of  the  old 
Teutonic  religion  ;  and  their  many  striking 
resemblances  to  the  Christian  Bible  have  often 
been  pointed  out.  The  Elder  Edda,  like  the 
Old  Testament,  is  written  in  poetry,  present¬ 
ing  in  a  series  of  lays  or  rhapsodies  the  mythic 
and  prophetic  foundation  of  the  asa-faith.  The 
Younger  Edda,  or  New  Testament,  is  in  plain 
prose,  and  is  an  interpreutive  sequel  to  the 
Elder.  It  conuins  the  complete  system  of 
theosophy  and  cosmography  as  understood 
and  believed  by  the  fathers  of  our  race.  Copi¬ 
ous  extracts  from  the  Elder  Edda  were  given 
by  Prof.  Anderson  in  his  “  Norse  Mythology.” 
In  the  present  work  he  has  translated  all  of 
the  Younger  E^da  that  is  of  any  interest  to 
general  readers,  more  indeed  that  has  ever 
before  appeared  either  in  English  or  in  any  of 
the  modern  Scandinavian  tongues.  The  value 
of  the  translation  is  increased  very  much  by 
the  excellent  introductory  matter  and  volumin¬ 
ous  notes.  In  the  latter  Prof.  Anderson  has 
included  the  whole  of  the  saga  of  Odin’s  pil¬ 
grimage,  taken  from  the  "  Heimskringla,”  a 
history  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
Emerson  has  styled  "  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
of  our  race.” 

England;  Her  Ps;ople,  Polity,  and  Pur¬ 
suits.  By  T.  H.  S,  Escott.  New  York  : 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

In  this  comprehensive  work  the  author  has 
performed  a  most  difficult  and  complex  task  in 
a  thoroughly  admirable  and  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  There  is  unquestionably  something  of 
presumptuousness  in  the  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  one  man  to  portray  a  vast,  compli¬ 
cated,  and  progressive  civilization  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  hundred  pages  ;  yet,  after  a  care¬ 
ful  perusal  of  the  book,  the  reader  will  find  that 
there  are  remarkably  few  questions  that  could 
properly  be  asked  about  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  contemporary  England  that  are 
left  unanswered  or  unconsidered.  A  partial 
explanation  of  this  adequacy  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness — this  compacting  of  multum  in parvo 
— is  that  the  author  has  confined  himself  almost 
entirely  to  the  collection  and  presentation  of 
carefully-authenticated  facts,  and  seldom  ven¬ 
tures  upon  inferences  or  opinions.  The  ”  dry 
light”  of  ’science  illuminates  the  work  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  innumerable  ”  vexed  questions” 
with  which  it  deals,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
the  end  whether  Mr.  Escott  is  a  Tory  or  a  Lib¬ 
eral,  whether  he  be  most  in  sympathy  with  the 
aristocratic  or  the  democratic  view  of  society 
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and  the  State.  What  can  be  said  of  him  with 
confidence  is  that  he  is  a  close  observer,  a  most 
industrious  and  painstaking  compiler,  and  a 
thoroughly  impartial  and  liberal-minded  man. 

As  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon 
any  detailed  description  of  the  work,  we  can 
best  convey  an  idea  of  its  scope  and  arrange¬ 
ment  by  quoting  the  Table  of  Contents.  The 
first  chapter  is  introductory  and  general,  but 
valuable  as  indicating  the  author’s  viewpoint 
and  method  of  work.  Then,  beginning  with 
the  relatively  simple  and  special,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  by  gradual  steps  to  the  more  complex  and 
general,  the  chapters  discuss  successively 
“The  English  Viilage,”  “Great  Landlords, 
and  Estate  Management,”  "  Rural  Administra¬ 
tion,”  “  Municipal  Government,”  “  Towns  of 
Business,”  “  Towns  of  Pieasure,”  “  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Financial  England,”  “  Commer¬ 
cial  Administration,”  “The Working  Classes” 
(to  which  two  most  valuable  and  instructive 
chapters  are  assigned),  “  Pauperism  and 
Thrift,”  “  Co-operation,”  “  Criminal  Eng¬ 
land,”  “  Travelling  and  Hotels,”  “  Educational 
England,”  “  The  Social  Revolution,”  "  The 
Structure  of  English  Society,”  “  Society  and 
Politics,”  “Crown  and  Crowd,”  “  OflScial 
England,”  “  The  House  of  Commons,”  “  The 
House  of  Lords,”  “  The  Law  Courts,”  “  The 
Services,”  “  Religious  England,”  “  Modem 
Philosophical  Thought,”  “  Modern  Culture 
and  Literature.”  “Popular  Amusements,” 
“  Professional  England,”  “  Imperial  England, 
and  Conclusion.” 

Of  these  chapters,  each  of  which  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  treatise  on  the  topic  or  phenomena 
with  which  it  deals,  those  on  “  Commercial 
and  Financial  England,”  on  “  Criminal  Eng¬ 
land,”  on  the  “  Law  Courts,”  and  on  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Philosophy  and  Thought,”  were  contrib¬ 
uted  by  other  writers,  each  a  specialist  in  his 
particular  field.  The  rest  were  written  by  Mr. 
Escott  himself,  and  are  based,  we  are  assured, 
either  upon  personal  observation  or  upon  the 
testimony  of  authorities  whose  tmstworthiness 
is  conceded  and  whose  works  have  been  stud¬ 
ied  at  first-hand.  Further,  in  order  to  insure 
the  greatest  .attainable  accuracy,  where  ac¬ 
curacy  is  all-important,  portions  of  the  proofs 
were  submitted  to  such  specialists  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  detect  errors  cither  of  statement 
or  of  inference.  And  finally — what  should  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  in  such  a  work — a 
copious  index  classifies  and  renders  accessible 
the  vast  aggregation  of  facts. 

The  Manliness  of  Christ.  By  Thos.  Hughes, 

Q.C.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  Co. 

The  definition  which  Mr.  Hughes  gives  of 
the  word  “  manliness” — courage,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  loyalty  to  truth,  and  patience, 
or  self-control — removes  any  objection  which 


there  miglit  be  to  the  application  of  a  term  so 
purely  secular  in  its  associations  to  the  sacred 
figure  of  Christ.  The  papers  of  which  the  lit¬ 
tle  book  is  composed  were  suggested  by  the 
fact  which  had  ollen  come  under  the  author’s 
notice  that  among  a  certain  class  of  otherwise 
good  and  worthy  men  there  was  a  dislike  of 
“Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,”  and 
similar  societies,  because  of  the  impression 
that  these  associations  tended  to  produce  and 
encourage  in  their  members  a  sort  of  senti¬ 
mental  efieminacy  which  disqualified  them 
from  playing  an  active  and  vigorous  part  in 
the  rough  work  of  life.  Certain  gentlemen  in 
different  parts  of  England,  influenced  by  this 
feeling,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  young 
men’s  clubs  on  the  basis  of  muscular  Christi- 
nity,  with  the  object  of  showing  that  the  moral 
and  ethical  features  of  Christian  creed  and  con¬ 
duct  are  not  incompatible  with  a  quite  special 
cultivation  of  physical  manliness  ;  and  these 
gentlemen  proposed  to  Mr.  Hughes  that  he 
should  lend  his  aid  in  the  advocacy  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  their  scheme.  Mr.  Hughes  could  not 
see  his  way  to  participation  in  the  scheme  on 
the  basis  submitted,  because  the  proposed  tests 
of  manliness  were  of  too  physical  or  “  animal” 
a  type  ;  but  reflection  upon  the  subject  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  there  was  a  genuine  diflSculty 
behind  the  discontent  which  had  sought  such 
eccentric  expression,  and  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  that  something  might  be  done  toward 
removing  the  misapprehension  upon  which  the 
discontent  was  founded. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  present  essay,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  of  true  manli¬ 
ness — the  manliness  of  a  man  as  distinct  from 
mere  animal  courage  and  hardihood — He  who 
braved  the  scorn  of  his  people,  the  fanatical 
rage  of  rival  sectaries,  the  hostility  alike  of 
dominant  Roman  and  disappointed  Jew,  the 
suspicion  and  incredulity  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  the  solitary  suffering  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  and,  last  of  all,  death  in  its  most 
painful  and  ignoble  form — who  braved  and 
endured  all  these,  and  could  neither  be  tempt¬ 
ed  nor  driven  from  the  straight  and  thorny 
path  of  duty— even  He  is  the  supreme  type  and 
exemplar. 

In  order  to  secure  prominence  and  emphasis 
for  these  aspects  of  Christ’s  life  and  character, 
Mr.  Hughes  narrates  anew  that  most  moving 
of  all  stories  ;  and,  alter  reading  it,  no  one  will 
be  disposed  to  say  that  it  tends  to  encourage 
and  countenance  weakness  or  effeminacy  of 
any  kind. 

The  Reader’s  Hand-book  of  Allusions, 

References,  Plots,  and  Stories,  By  the 

Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer,  LL.D.  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  y.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

“  Who  has  not  asked  what  such  and  such  a 
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book  is  about?  and  who  would  not  be  f^lad 
to  have  his  question  answered  correctly  in  a 
few  words  ?  When  the  title  of  a  play  is  men- 
tioned,  who  has  not  felt  a  desire  to  know  who 
was  the  author  of  it  ? — for  it  seems  a  universal 
practice  to  allude  to  the  title  ol  dramas  without 
stating  the  author.  And  when  reference  is 
made  to  some  character,  who  has  not  wished 
to  know  something  specific  about  the  person 
referred  to  ?  The  object  of  this  Hand-book  is 
to  supply  these  wants.” 

Such  is  Dr.  Brewer’s  concise  account  of  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  his  work  ;  but  even  this 
scarcely  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  its  varied 
usefulness.  Not  only  is  every  question  which 
the  most  omnivorous  reader  would  be  likely  to 
ask  answered  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
but  a  vast  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  would  never  think  of  asking 
for  is  furnished  him,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
phase  or  department  of  literature  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  which  Dr.  Brewer  has  not  brought 
some  fresh,  interesting,  and  helpful  gleanings. 
For  example,  besides  the  summaries  or  out¬ 
lines  of  the  great  epic  and  narrative  poems,  of 
the  'more  famous  novels  and  romances,  of  the 
fairy  tales  and  dramatic  plots,  and  of  the  char¬ 
acters  that  figure  in  them  all,  fruitful  revelations 
are  made  of  the  sources  from  which  dramatists 
and  romancers  have  derived  their  stories,  and 
numerous  instances  are  given  of  the  strange 
repetitions  of  historic  incidents.  To  the  book 
proper  are  added  two  Appendices,  which  will 
be  found  very  useful,  the  first  containing  a  list 
of  all  the  dramatic  works  mentioned  in  the 
Hand-book,  with  author  and  date  ;  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  containing  the  date  of  the  divers  poems 
and  novels  given  under  the  author’s  name. 

The  Hand-book  is  indeed  <1  prodigious’ 
storehouse  of  carefully-classified  information  ; 
and  when  its  value  once  becomes  known  it  is 
likely  to  be  more  frequently  in  the  hands  of 
readers  and  students  than  any  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  compiled. 

- •  •» - 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  just  been  made 
at  Wells,  England,  of  upward  of  a  thousand 
original  documents,  some  of  which  date  back 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  of  the  seals 
are  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  They 
were  found  in  an  old  oaken  press  in  the  alms¬ 
houses. 

The  total  number  of  journals  and  periodi¬ 
cals  at  present  appearing  in  Russia  is  officially 
given  as  608.  Of  these  417  are  in  Russian,  54 
in  Polish,  10  in  French,  40  in  German,  3  in 
Latin,  11  in  Lithuanian,  7  in  Esthonian,  2  in 
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Finnish,  4  in  Hebrew,  7  in  Armenian,  3  in 
Georgian,  and  4  in  Tartar.  There  are  also  46 
journals  published  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Fin¬ 
land. 

German  scholars  in  this  country  will  be  glad 
ta  hear  that  Dr.  Daniel  Sanders  is  now  issu¬ 
ing  a  supplement  to  his  great  German  diction¬ 
ary,  which  will  retain  its  value  as  an  excellent 
and  handy  lexicographical  work  of  reference, 
even  when  the  gigantic  “  WSrterbuch”  of  the 
brothers  Grimm  has  been  completed. 

According  to  the  Cologne  Cattlle  the  Papal 
archives  have  been  recently  enriched  by  some 
inestimable  treasures.  Among  other  matters 
these  newly-acquired  documents  consist  of  au¬ 
tograph  letters  from  Cardinals  Farnese,  Sfon- 
drati.  Polo,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Pope  Pius  V'., 
and  several  dignitaries  present  at  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  papers  throw  much  light  upon 
ecclesiastical  histoiy  during  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies. 

A  LITERARY  curiosity  and  jeu  (T esprit  has 
just  been  published  at  Amsterdam.  It  consists 
of  three  short  stories,  possessing  the  peculiarity 
that  in  each  of  them  only  one  vowel  is*employ- 
ed.  in  the  first  o,  in  the  second  e,  and  in  the 
third  0,  according  to  which  the  stories  are  en¬ 
titled  "A-Saga,”  “  E-Legende,”  “  0-Sprook.” 
In  the  Dutch  language  only  would  such  a  feat 
be  possible.  The  authors  of  these  tours  de  force 
are  the  philologists  Professor  Boscha,  Dr. 
Jacob  van  Leuness,  and  Dr.  van  dcr  Hoeren, 
all  three  now  dead,  the  little  stories  having 
lain  unpublished  for  more  than  ten  years. 

The  Gazette  des  Femmes  gives  interesting  sta¬ 
tistics  as  to  the  number  of  female  authors, 
painters,  and  sculptors  in  France.  Out  of  1700 
female  authors,  two  thirds  are  natives  of  the 
provinces — more  especially  the  Southern — and 
one  third  of  Paris  ;  of  this  number  1000  write 
novels  or  stories  for  the  young,  and  150  educa¬ 
tional  works,  while  200  are  poets.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  fifty  female  artists  figure 
as  exhibitors,  including  107  sculptors,  602 
painters  in  oil,  193  miniaturists,  754  china 
painters,  494  water-color  painters,  fan  painters , 
•etc.  Of  the  2150  artists  no  less  than  two  thirds 
are  Parisians. 

As  the  English  daily  papers  have  been  full 
of  the  achievement  of  the  young  lady  at  Girton 
College  who  obtained  so  many  marks  from  the 
Examiners  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  that 
she  would  have  taken  the  eighth  place  among 
the  Wi  anglers  had  she  been  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  on  the 
result  of  the  Three  Days’  examination  she 
stood  third.  The  merit  of  her  achievement  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  when  she  entered  at 
Girton  her  mathematical  reading  was  compara¬ 
tively  slight,  while  most  of  the  first  fifteen 
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Wranglers  had  [already  "  read  high”  before 
they  went  to  Cambridge. 

Tai.leyrand’s  memoirs  will  not  be  printed 
before  next  July,  the  ms.  being  in  the  hands  of 
one  M.  Audral,  who  absolutely  declines  to  break 
the  seal  until  the  arrival  of  the  time  set  by  their 
author.  Publishers  are  said  to  be  greatly  ex¬ 
cited  over  these  memoirs,  and  M.  Audral  tells 
an  amusing  tale  of  one  who,  after  offering  him 
in  vain  an  enormous  sum  for  them,  said  at 
length,  in  the  most  oily  and  persuasive  manner, 
”  Sir,  take  the  money.  All  I  ask  is  to  have  the 
MS.  in  my  hand  for  two  days,  and  it  shall  then 
be  returned  to  you.  1  will  publish  a  mangled 
and  distorted  copy  ;  you  will  bring  an  action 
against  me  for  damages,  and  will  certainly  win. 
Surely  you  can  have  no  objection  to  such  a 
proposition,  for  all  the  profit  will  be  on  your 
side.”  And  he  was  astonished  when  his  offer 
was  refused. 

Tiif.rk  has  been  so  much  discussion  on  the 
signatures  oi  Shakespeare  one  would  hardly 
have  thought  there  was  more  to  be  said.  A  rather 
startling  heresy,  however,  respecting  the  last 
signature  to  his  will,  has  been  broached  in  a 
second  pamphlet  on  the  subject  just  issued  by 
Mr.  Halliweil-Phillipps.  “  A  distinguished 
scholar,”  he  observes,  "  has  just  pointed  out 
to  me — and  it  is  most  singularly  curious  so  ob¬ 
vious  a  fact  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
all  others — that  the  character  following  the  let¬ 
ter  k  is  the  then  well-known  and  accepted  con¬ 
traction  for  If  this  interpretation  be  con¬ 
firmed,  the  longer  form  of  the  poet’s  name 
will  have  the  sanction  oi  autographic  authority. 

Mr.  John  Hogg  has  in  the  press  an  entirely 
new  work  on  Poe,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram,  en¬ 
titled,  “  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ;  his  Life,  Letters, 
and  Opinions.”  This  is  the  exhaustive  life  of 
the  American  poet  upon  which  Mr,  Ingram  is 
known  to  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  in 
preparing  which  he  has,  it  is  said,  obtained 
much  valuable  assistance  from  the  late  Mrs. 
Whitman,  the  late  Mrs.  Houghton,  the  poet's 
“  Annie,”  Mrs.  Shelton,  John  Neal,  Mrs.  Gore 
Nichols,  ”  Stella,”  the  Poes  of  Baltimore,  Col¬ 
onel  Preston,  and  many  others.  The  work 
promises  to  contain  a  very  large  amount  oi  bio¬ 
graphical  material  not  hitherto  made  public,  in¬ 
cluding,  beside  other  matters  oi  interest,  more 
than  forty  new  letters,  much  fresh  information 
about  Poe’s  parentage,  his  early  life  in  England 
and  America,  his  school  days,  his  University 
and  West  Point  career,  adventures  in  Europe, 
literary  transactions,  affaires  de  caeur,  a  full  ac- 
•count  of  the  Dunn  English  libel  and  the  poet’s 
rejoinder,  an  explanation  of  the  cause  which 
drove  him  to  stimulants,  etc.  The  work  will 
be  issued  in  two  volumes,  with  new  portrait, 
fae-simiU,  etc. — Aeademy. 
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Map  of  Mars. — A  map  of  Mars,  on  Mer¬ 
cator’s  projection,  constructed  by  Professor 
Harkness,  from  observations  made  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 
is  published  in  the  Monthly  A'otices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.  It  shows  ten  dark 
spots,  one  Y-shaped,  one  having  the  form  of  sT 
leather  apron,  one  a  bullet,  the  others  generally 
resembling  willow-leaves,  ranged  in  parallel 
lines  from  east  to  west.  The  south  polar  ice 
shows  an  important  segment  in  the  upper  bor¬ 
der  of  the  map,  and  is,  as  seen  through  the 
telescope,  pure  white,  while  the  color  of  the 
planet  is  a  golden  yellow,  and  that  of  the  spots 
or  markings  is  a  light  indigo  blue.  The  sprats 
are  by  some  observers  supposed  to  be  land.  So 
far  as  it  goes  this  map  is  a  very  interesting 
representation  of  Mars.  Professor  Harkness 
hop)es  to  improve  it  greatly  during  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  next  autumn. 

”  Primitive  Engineering  Feats. — At  a  meet¬ 
ing  last  session  of  the  Anthropological  Insti¬ 
tute  the  President  referred  to  an  explanation 
that  had  been  given  of  the  way  in  which  the 
huge  and  heavy  stones  standing  as  monoliths, 
or  in  groups  as  Mmbs  and  temples,  had  been 
lifted  into  place,  a  long  standing  and  puzzling 
question.  Among  the  hill  tribes  of  India  there 
are  some  who  still  erect  big  stones  as  memor¬ 
ials  ;  and,  as  is  reported,  they  recently  carried 
stone  weighing  twenty  tons  up  a  high  hill  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  ponderous 
block  was  inclosed  in  a  wooden  framework  so 
arranged  that  a  large  number  of  men  could  lift 
all  at  once,  and  in  this  simple  way  was  it  borne 
to  the  hill-top,  a  height  of  four  thousand  feet. 
That  such  a  practice  still  exists  is  fair  ground 
for  assuming  that  it  prevailed  in  the  primeval 
ages.  And  that  enormous  weights  are  trans- 
prarted  by  mere  manual  labor  is  stated  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  who  at  a  port  in  India  saw 
a  number  of  natives  lift  and  carry  a  ship’s  an¬ 
chor  of  the  largest  dimensions. 

The  Degree  of  Cold  that  Seeds  wii.l 
Endure. — Researches  made  by  Messrs.  De 
Candolle  and  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  to  which  seeds  of  plants  can  be 
subjected  without  impairing  their  vitality,  pre¬ 
sent  very  remarkable  results.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  such  experiments  have  been 
tried  ;  but  the  means  now  available  for  main¬ 
taining  a  low  tempierature  for  a  long  time 
impart  to  present  investigations  a  degree  of 
certainty  never  before  possible.  Seeds  of  cab¬ 
bage,  mustard,  cress,  and  wheat  were  separately 
inclosed  in  glass  tubes,  hermetically  sealed,  and 
where  then  exposed  during  six  hours  to  a  course 
of  refrigeration,  in  which  the  tempierature  was 
reduced  to  fifty  degrees  below  zero  of  centl- 
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grade.  No  precautions  were  taken  lo  restore 
them  gradually  to  the  ordinary  temperature. 
They  were  sown,  and  all  except  seven  grains 
of  wheat,  whch  had  been  damaged,  germinated 
in  the  same  time  as  seeds  which  had  not  been 
refrigerated.  Another  experiment  was  made 
with  thirteen  different  kinds  of  seeds.  It  last- 
"cd  two  hours,  and  during  half  that  period  the 
temperature  was  brought  down  to  eighty  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  They  all  germinated  except 
three  sorts,  which  were  proved  to  be  bad,  by 
the  fact  that  non-chilled  seeds  of  the  same  kind 
did  not  grow. 

Influence  of  Color  on  the  Growth  of 
Animals. — That  the  different  colors  of  the 
spectrum  have  an  influence  on  vegetation  has 
long  been  known.  Plants  grown  under  green 
glass  soon  die  ;  under  red  glass  they  live  a 
long  time,  but  become  pale  and  slender.  Mr. 
Yung,  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  has  placed 
the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fishes  in  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  and  found  that  violet  light  quickens  their 
development ;  and  blue,  yellow,  and  light  also, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree.  Tadpoles,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  die  sooner  in  colored  light  than  in  white 
light.  As  regards  frogs,  Mr.  Yung  has  ascer¬ 
tained  that  their  developm^t  is  not  stoppied 
by  darkness,  as  some  observers  have  supposed, 
but  that  the  process  is  much  slower  than  in  the 
light. 

Optical  Power  of  Spectroscopes. — Lord 
Rayleigh  notes  in  the  Philosophical  Magatine 
that  as  the  power  of  a  telescope  is  measured 
by  the  closeness  of  the  double  stars  which  it 
can  resolve,  so  the  power  of  a  spectroscope 
ought  to  be  measured  by  the  closeness  of 
the  closest  double  lines  in  the  spectrum 
which  it  is  competent  to  resolve.  In  this 
sense  it  is  possible  for  one  instrument  to  be 
more  powerful  than  a  second  in  one  part  of 
the  spectrum,  while  in  another  part  the 
second  instrument  is  more  powerful  than 
the  first.  The  most  striking  cases  of  this  in¬ 
version  occur  when  one  instrument  is  a  diffrac¬ 
tion  and  the  other  a  dispersion-spectroscope. 
If  the  instruments  are  of  equal  power  in  the 
yellow  region  the  former  will  be  more  power¬ 
ful  in  the  red  and  the  latter  in  the  green.  That 
the  resolving  power  of  a  prismatic  spectro¬ 
scope  of  given  dispersive  material  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  total  thickness  used,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number,  angles,  or  setting  of  the 
prisms,  is  a  most  important — perhaps  the  most 
important — proposition  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  Hitherto,  in  descriptions  of  spectro¬ 
scopes,  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  amount  of  dispersion  produced  by  the 
prisms.  But  this  element  by  itself  tells  noth¬ 
ing  as  to  the  power  of  an  instrument.  It  is  well 
known  that  by  a  sufiScicntly  near  approach  to 
a  grazing  emergence  the  dispersion  of  a  prism 


of  given  thickness  may  be  increased  wiihou 
limit,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  gain  in  re¬ 
solving-power.  So  far  as  resolving-pow«r  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
dispersion  be  effected  by  the  prisms  or  by  the 
telescope.  Two  things  only  are  necessary  : 
first,  to  use  a  sufficient  thickness  ;  secondly,  to 
narrow  the  beam  until  it  can  be  received  by  the 
pupil  of  the  eye — or  rather  (since  with  full 
aperture  the  eye  is  not  a  perfect  instrument), 
until  its  width  is  not  more  than  one  third  or 
one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  ihe  pupil. 

Can  we  See  Sound  ? — It  has  been  demon 
strated  on  various  occasions  that  sound-waves 
of  diffeient  quality  produce  forms  of  various 
shapes,  but  this  important  fact  is  shown  in  a 
novel  and  interesting  manner  by  a  new  instru¬ 
ment  which  has  been  invented  called  the  Pho- 
neidoscope.  The  phoneidoscope  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  L-shaped  brass  tube,  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  portion  of  which  is  attached  an  india- 
rubber  tube  and  a  wooden  mouth-piece.  At  the 
termination  of  the  vertical  part  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  blackened  brass  disk,  in  which  is  an 
aperture.  If  the  disk  be  now  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  soap  and  water  similar  to  the 
preparation  used  in  blowing  soap  bubbles,  and 
a  voice  or  instrument  be  sounded  close  to  the 
mouth-piece,  a  curious  effect  can  be  perceived 
in  the  soap  film  at  the  other  end  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  air 
in  the  tube  is  transferred  to  the  film,  and  bands 
of  rainbow-tinted  color  become  apparent,  vary¬ 
ing  in  form  as  the  voice  or  instrument  changes, 
and  assuming  an  endless  varie(y  of  patterns. 
Change  of  pitch  produces  a  noticeable  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  forms,  and  the  same  notes  on  differ¬ 
ent  instruments  are  marked  by  variations  in 
the  patterns  on  the  soap  solution,  the  colors  in 
which,  as  the  tenuity  of  the  film  increases,  be¬ 
come  marvellously  beautiful. — CasselFs  Family 
Afagazine. 

Anthropometry.  — The  Anthropometric 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  heights,  weights,  and  other  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  laid  their  report  before  the  Association  at 
the  last  meeting.  They  stated  that  considera¬ 
ble  progress  had  been  made  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Committee  during  the  past  year, 
returns  having  been  obtained  giving  the  birth¬ 
place,  origin,  and  sex,  age,  height,  weight,  color 
of  hair  and  eyes,  girth  of  chest,  and  strength  of 
arm  and  eyesight  of  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  including  pupils  at  Westminster  and  other 
schools,  London  policemen  and  letter  sorters; 
rifle  volunteers,  soldiers,  and  criminals.  The 
Committee  had  thus  procured  nearly  12,000 
original  observations  on  the  question  of  height 
and  weight  in  relation  to  age,  in  addition  to 
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$0,000  previously  collected.  From  tables  em¬ 
bodying  the  results  of  these  inquiries  it  appeared 
that  the  London  letter-sorters  were  the  lowest 
in  height,  the  average  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  35  being  64-67*  i  inches.  They  were  also 
the  lowest  in  point  of  weight,  being  only  from 
122*5  to  t39'9  lbs*  The  metropolitan  police 
stood  at  the  head  of  both  lists,  height  69  *  2-7 1  *  5 
inches  and  weight  162*5-182*7  pounds.  From 
other  tables  it  appeared  that  the  average  of 
weight  and  height  varies  with  the  social  posi¬ 
tion  and  occupations  of  the  people,  so  that  to 
arrive  at  the  typical  proportions  of  the  British 
race  it  would  be  necessary  to  measure  a  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  individuals  of  each  class. 
Taking  the  census  of  1871  as  a  standard,  a 
model  community  should  consist  of  14*82  per 
cent  of  the  non-laboring  class,  47*46  percent  of 
the  laboring  class,  and  37*72  percent  of  the 
artisan  and  operative  classes.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  such  a  representative  population  will 
be  found  in  some  of  the  larger  county  towns, 
such  as  York,  Derby,  and  Exeter.  In  the  pro¬ 
fessional  class  the  full  stature  is  attained  at  21 
years,  and  in  the  artisan  class  between  25  and 
30  years.  According  to  some  American  statis¬ 
tics  a  slight  increase  in  height  takes  place  up  to 
the  35th  year.  The  growth  in  weight  does  not 
cease  with  that  of  the  suture,  but  continues 
slowly  in  both  classes  up  to  about  the  3olh 
year.  Similar  investigations  which  have  been 
made  in  other  countries  have  led  so  far  to  coin¬ 
cident  results  that  it  is  hoped  that,  in  course  of 
tjme,  information  of  great  value  will  be  elicited. 
— Nature. 

A  Rapid  Cure  for  Cold. — R.  Rudolfi  re¬ 
ports  in  the  Gatutta  Medica  Italiana  the  follow¬ 
ing  observation  made  on  himselff.  Being 
seized  with  a  severe  coryza,  he  happened  to 
chew  one  or  two  twigs  of  the  eucalyptus,  at  the 
same  time  swallowing  the  saliva  secreted,  which 
had  a  bitter  and  aromatic  flavor.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise  he  found  that  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  the  nasal  caUrrh  had  disappeared.  Some 
days  later  he  was  seized  with  another  attack 
from  a  fresh  exposure  to  cold,  when  the  same 
treatment  was  followed  by  an  equally  fortu¬ 
nate  result.  He  then  prescribed  the  remedy  to 
several  of  his  patients,  all  of  whom  were  bene¬ 
fited  in  the  same  way.  He  believes  that  this 
treatment  is  only  suitable  in  acute  cases. — 
British  Medical  Jtumal. 

A  Tell-tale  Compass. — To  the  capuin  of 
a  ship  it  is  of  prime  impoitance  to  know 
whether  the  vessel  is  steering  on  her  proper 
course  or  not.  His  first  question  before  leav¬ 
ing  his  berth  in  the  morning  often  is,  “  Stew¬ 
ard,  how’s  her  head  ?*’  and  many  a  passenger 
will  remember  the  steward's  early  visit  to  the 
binnacle  in  order  to  prepare  his  answer.  Mr. 
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H.  A.  Severn*  has  devised  a  tell-tale  compass 
which  obviates  the  necessity  for  inquiry  and 
the  trouble  of  going  on  deck,  and  gives  the 
captain  the  information  he  requires  even  in  his 
own  cabin.  An  electrical  apparatus  connected 
with  a  compass  is  fitted  into  a  small  box,  which 
may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  ship  ;  two 
adjustable  index  hands  are  placed  above  the 
card,  and  these,  with  allowance  for  deviations, 
are  set  to  the  vessel’s  course.  U  nbroken  si¬ 
lence  indicates  that  all  is  going  well ;  but  let 
the  vessel  once  overpass  the  limits  of  deviation, 
and  an  electric  bell  rings  and  continues  to  ring 
until  the  right  course  is  again  steered.  With 
two  bells  unlike  in  tone,  one  for  starboard  the 
other  for  port,  it  would  be  easy  to  ascertain 
the  direction  of  the  deviation,  and  thus  lessen 
to  some  extent  the  risks  of  navigation  in 
crowded  seas  or  near  a  coast. 

VARIETIES. 

Variety  in  Occupation.— There  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  reason  for  preferring  a  preponderance  of 
intellectual  over  muscular  exercises  in  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  healthy  or  otherwise.  The 
mind,  unlike  the  body,  is  capable  of  perpetual 
and  apparently  unlimited  development  during 
the  whole  extent  of  life,  while  its  influence 
over  the  body  is,  even  in  ordinary  subjects,  at 
least  as  great  as  the  converse  influence  of  the 
body.  With  the  highly  cultured  it  seems  to  be 
much  greater,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason 
why  brain  workers  generally  attain  a  greater 
age  than  others.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  cceteris 
paribus,  intellectual  activity  suflBciently  varied 
is  beneficial  to  the  health  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  As  modern  European  life  is  consti¬ 
tuted,  complete  mental  rest  for  days  and  weeks 
together  is  necessary,  in  periods  more  or  less 
frequent,  for  every  brain-worker.  By  rest,  in¬ 
deed,  we  do  not  mean  self-imposed  inactivity 
or  banishment  from  all  else  but  ourselves  and 
our  thoughts,  <for,  with  Cowper,  we  believe 
that. 

**  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress'd.** 

Probably  this  kind  of  mental  inaction  is  seldom 
necessary,  or  even  advisabL.  But  besides  the 
directly  physical  benefits  of  cessation  from  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  change  of  air,  and  other  slight 
changes,  restful  elements  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  semi-emotional,  semi-intellectual,  recrea- 
'tion  of  music  and  art,  already  noticed,  and  of 
unfamiliar  scenery  ;  in  such  social  exercises  as 
acting  and  play-going,  debating,  card-playing, 
singing,  and  dancing  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the 
pleasures  of  friendships  and  social  intercourse. 
The  principal  difierence  which  we  believe 
should  always  exist  between  the  occupations 
of  the  two  sexes  is,  that  women  should  never 
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flive  themselves  over  to  such  exhausting  forms 
of  work,  whether  of  brain  or  of  muscles,  as 
men  may.  This  is  not  so  much  because  of 
their  average  strength  being  lower  (for  average 
considerations  should  not  bind  the  exceptions) 
as  because  expterience  shows  that  such  occupa¬ 
tions  tend  to  impair  the  distinctive  grate  and 
freshness  of  the  sex.  How  much  the  human 
race  owes  to  this  freshness  of  life,  usually  pre¬ 
served  so  much  longer  in  women,  none  can 
tell,  but  all  instinctively  recognize  its  influ¬ 
ence.  The  danger  of  desultory  habits  and 
moods,  as  a  result  of  frequent  variety  in  occu¬ 
pation,  is,  we  believe,  greatly  exaggerated. 

It  exists  principally  for  those  whose  early  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  defective  and  limited,  and 
whose  natures  have  been  formed  in  such  a  nar¬ 
row  mould  that  they  cannot  properly  assimilate 
and  dispose  of  the  results  of  varied  experience. 
For  those  who,  coming  of  a  cultured  stock, 
have  received  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
training  in  early  life,  there  should  be  no  such 
danger.  When  their  education  is  complete — 
and  this  rule  holds  good  for  both  sexes — they 
should  choose  and  enter  upon  one  regular  oc¬ 
cupation,  but  not  be  bound  by  any  rules  which 
their  own  taste  and  discretion  does  not  fix,  in 
the  disposal  of  their  leisure.  The  more  variety 
in  this  the  better. — Kensington. 

TWILIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

O  wtKTEK  twilight,  while  the  moon 
Grows  whiter  on  the  deepening  blue, 

I  find  some  brief-lived  thoughts  in  you. 

That  rise  not  in  the  night  or  noon. 

Of  faded  loves,  that  once  were  sweet. 

But  now  are  neither  sweet  nor  sad  ; 

Of  hopes  that,  distant,  looked  so  glad. 

Yet  lie,  unnoticed,  at  our  feet : 

Of  these  I  think,  until  the  red 
Has  wasted  from  the  Western  sky. 

And  royal  reigns  the  Moon  on  high  ; — 

What  profits  to  lament  the  dead  f 

Small  profit ;  yet  in  dreams  that  hold 
One  hand  to  forward,  one  to  past. 

We  stay  the  years  that  fly  so  fast. 

And  link  our  new  lives  to  the  old.  F.  W.  B. 

Contagion. — Contagion  consists  physically 
of  minute  solid  particles.  The  process  of  con¬ 
tagion  consists  in  the  passage  of  these  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick  into  the  surrounding  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  in  the  inhalation  of  one  or  more  of 
them  by  those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
If  contagion  were  a  gaseous  or  vapory  emana¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  equally  diffused  through  the 
sick-room,  and  all  who  entered  it  would,  if 
susceptible,  suffer  alike  and  inevitably.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  ;  for  many  people  are  ex¬ 
posed  for  weeks  and  months  without  suffering. 
Of  two  persons  situAted  in  exactly  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  exposed  in  exactly  the  same 
degree  to  a  given  contagion,  one  may  suffer, 
and  the  other  escape.  The  explanation  of  this 
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is  that  the  little  particles  of  contagion  are  irreg¬ 
ularly  scattered  about  in  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  inhalation  of  one  or  more  of  them  is 
purely  a  matter  of  chance,  such  chance  bear¬ 
ing  a  direct  relation  to  the  number  of  particles 
which  exist  in  a  given  cubic  space.  Suppose 
that  a  hundred  germs  are  floating  about  in  a 
room  containing  'two  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
air.  There  is  one  germ  for  every  twenty  cubic 
feet.  Naturally  the  germs  will  be  most  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  their 
source,  the  person  of  the  sufferer  ;  but,  except¬ 
ing  this  one  place,  they  may  be  pretty  equally 
distributed  through  the  room,  or  they  may  be 
very  unequally  distributed.  A  draught  across 
the  bed  may  carry  them  now  to  one  side,  now 
to  the  other.  The  mass  of  them  may  be  near 
the  ceiling  or  near  the  floor.  In  a  given 
twenty  cubic  feet  there  may  be  a  dozen  germs, 
or  there  may  be  none  at  all.  One  who  enters 
the  room  may  inhale  a  germ  before  he  has 
been  in  it  ten  minutes,  or  he  may  remain  there 
for  an  hour  without  doing  so.  Double  the 
number  of  germs  and  you  double  the  danger. 
Diminish  the  size  of  the  room  by  one  half,  and 
you  do  the  same.  Keep  the  windows  shut, 
and  you  keep  the  germs  in  ;  open  them,  and 
they  pass  out  with  the  changing  air.  Hence 
the  importance  of  free  ventilation  ;  and  hence 
one  reason  why  fever  should  be  treated,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  large  airy  rooms.  Not  only  is  free 
ventilation  good  for  the  sufferer,  but  it  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  risk  to  the  attendants. — Nineteenth 
Century. 

TWO  LOVERS. 

I. 

Lovs  my  lover ;  on  tlie  neighti  above  me 
He  mocks  my  poor  attainment  with  a  frown  ; 

I,  looking  up  as  he  is  looking  down. 

By  his  displeasure  guest  he  still  doth  love  me  ; 

For  his  ambitious  love  would  ever  prove  me 
More  excellent  than  I  as  yet  am  shown. 

So  straining  for  tome  good  ungratped,  unknown, 

I  vainly  would  become  hit  image  of  me. 

And,  reaching  through  the  dreadful  gulfs  that  sever 
Our  souls,  I  strive  with  darkness  nights  and  days 
TUI  my  perfected  work  towards  him  !  raise. 

Who  laughs  thereat  and  scorns  me  more  tiuui  ever ; 

Yet  hit  upbraiding  is  beyond  all  praise. 

This  lover  that  I  love  I  call  Endeavor. 

.  It. 

1  have  another  lover  loving  me. 

Himself  beloved  of  all  men,  fair  and  true. 

He  would  not  have  me  change  although  I  grew 
Perfect  at  light,  because  more  tenderly 
He  loves  myself  than  loves  what  I  might  be. 

Low  at  my  feet  he  sings  the  winter  through. 

And  never  won  I  love  to  bear  him  woo. 

For  in  my  heaven  both  sun  and  moon  is  he. 

To  my  bate  life  a  fruitful-flooding  Nile, 

His  voice  like  April  airs  that  in  our  isle 
Wake  sap  in  trees  that  slept  since  Autumn  went. 

His  words  are  all  caresses,  and  hit  smile 
The  relic  of  tome  Eden  ravishment  ; 

And  he  that  loves  me  so  I  call  Content. 

A.  Mary  F.  RoaiKSox. 
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